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PREFACE. 

/JV making seleciionifor the following work, apreference lua 
been given to the produdtUms of Ameryxm geniui. The compiler^ 
however, has not been loholly confined to America ; but has extract-i 
edjfrom approved writers qfd^erent ages and countries, Con^ 
vinced of the impropriety (^ instilling f (use noHons into the nUndt- 
<f children, he has not given place to ronumtic fiction. Although 
moral essays home not been neglected ; yet pleasing and interesting 
stories, exemplifying nunralvirtiteSfioerejudgedoest calcukded w 
engage the attention and improve the heart. Tales of love have 
not gained a4inissvm. 

The compiler pledges himself, that while this contains nothing qf— 
fensive to the most r^id moralist; neither a word nor a sentimenft 
shaH be found, which would ^^ raise a blush on the che^ of modesty, ' 

In the arrangement ofpieces^the usual order has not been clh~ 

served, JButuntn, design to r^derit^nore entertaining to childrei^^ 

dialogues, orations, tiistoriccu anecdotes, SfC, with the different 

kinds (rf" reading in prose an4 verse are variously interspersed 

' through the whole work. 

For the convcniency of large classes, the severed pieces aredC' 

vided into par^agraphs of a moderate length : tlie utility of which" 

those conversam in the instruction of youth, will readily discover^' 

Instructors are Osssured that the inconveniency arising from ih^ 

freffuent aUeraiions in tlie different editions of SchoolHodcsy vn^ 

'never be experienced in this. 

The compiler is far from wishing to establish the merits ofthir 
by making objections to other perfonnances. Improvement has beew 
his object, MOW far he has succeeded, a candid public will decjd^ 

JDisttict ofJ^Tussckchuseits, to wit : • 

'^^^-^ 1^-^ ^"^ REMEMBERED, that oo the thirteenth day ^i 
5 J. « ^ J3- January, in the thirty-second year of the lnd&- 
^.iy.o. ^ pendence of the United States of America, Calefy 
' wpv-w Bingham, of the said district, has deposited in this of^ 
fice, the title of a book, the right whereof he claims as Author, 
in the words following', to wit : *' The American Preceptor ; 
being a new selection of lessons for reading and speaking. De* 
siffoed forthe use of Schools. By Caleb 6mghai"v a. m. Author 
ofthe Columbian Orator, Child's Companion, &c. " Train upa< 
child in the way he should go." 

In conformity to the act oif the Congress of the United States, 
entitled " an Jirt for the encouragement of Learning, by secure 
ing the copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the lAuthors abd 
proprietors of sucli copies during the times therein mentioned," 
and also to ah act, entitled " an Act supplementary to an Act, 
entitled an Act for tlie encouragement of Learning, by secur- 
ing the cbpies of Maps, C'harts, and Books to the authors and 
• proprietors of sucV copies, during the times therein mentioned, 
and exeending the benefits thereof to the arts of Designing, En- 
fwavingv and Etching, Historical and oth/er Prints." 

WILLIAM S. SHAW, 
Clerk of the District of MsussachusetCs. 
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G^ficral Directions for Reading and Speaking. 

EXTRACTED FROM BLAIR's LECTURES. 

THE first object of a reader or speaker is to be clear- 
ly understood by his hearers. In order for this, it is 
necessary that he should pronounce his words distinct- 
ly and deliberately ; that he should carefully avoid the 
two extremes of uttering either too fast or too slow ; and 
that his tone of voice should be perfectly natural. 

2. A reader or speaker should endeavour to acquire a 
perfect command of his voice ; so as neither to stun his 
hearers by pitching it upon too 4tt|& l^cy ; nor tire 
their patience by obliging them tMisten to sounds 
which are scarcely audible. It is not the loudest speak- 
er, who is always the best understood ; but be who pro- 
Bounces upon that key which fills the space occupied by 
the audience. That pitch of voice, which is used in 
ordinary conversation, is usually the best for a public 
speaker. 

3. Early attention ought to be paid to the pauses; 
but the rules for these are so indefinite and arbitrary, 
and 80 difficult to be comprehended, that long experi- 
ence is necessary in order to acquire a perfect Kuowr 
ledge of their use. With regard to the length of the 

- several pauses, no precise rule can be given. This, to- 
gether with the variety of tones which accompany them, 
depends much upon the nattire of the suliject. 

4. Perhaps nothing is of more importance to a reader 
' or speaker than a proper attention to accent, empnasid, 

and cadence. Every word in our language, ol irore 
than one syllable, has, :it least, one accented Ry'!a -le. 
^bis syllable ought to be rightly known, and the word 
shonld be 4>ronouuced by the roadf'r or speaker cii t!ie 
same manner as he would pronounce it in ordinnry ccn- 
Tersatibn. 

5. By emphasis, we distinguish those words in « sen- 
tence which we esteem the most im\^tl^tk\)V)i^ \»:^\\v^^ 

A 2 
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greater stress of voice upon them thftn we do upon the 
others. And it is surprising to observe how the sense 
of a phrase may.be altered by varying the emphasis. — 
The foli6wing example will serve as an illustration. 

6. This shcJrt question, " Will you ride to town to- 
day 2" may be understood in four different ways, and, 
consequently may receive four different answers, ac- 
cording to the placing of the emphasis. 

7. If it be pronounced thus; Will ymi ride to town 
to-day ? the answer may properly be, no; I shall se4id 
my son. If thus ; Will you ridt to town to-day ? An- 
swer, No, I intend to walk. Will you ride to town to- 
day ? No ; I shall ride into the countiy. Will you ride 
to town iO'doLy ? No ; but I shall to-morrow. 

i^. This shows kow necessary it is that a reader or 
speaker should know where to place his emphasis. And 
the only rule for this is, that he study to attain a just 
conception of thoMhe and spirit of the sentiments which 
he delivers. T]n|Ps as great a difference between one 
ivho lays his emphasis properly, and one who pays no 
regard tot.it, or places it wrong, as there is between one 
%vho plays on an instrument with a masterly hand, and 
the most bungling performer. 

9. Cadence is the reverse of emphasis. It is a de- 
pression or lowering of the voice ; and cgmmonly falls 
upon the last syllable in a sentence. It is varied how- 
ever according, to the sense. When a question is ask- 
ed it s/eldom falls upon the last word ; and many sen- 
tences-require no cadence at all. 

10. In addition to what has been said, it is of great 
importance to attend particularly to tones and gestures, 

/ To almost every sentiment we utter, more especially, to 
every strong emotion, natiiri) has adapted some peculiar 
tone of voice. And we may observe that every man, 
when he is much in earnest in common discourse, when 
he is speaking on some subject which interests him near- 
ly, has an eloquent or persuasive tone and manner. 

11. If one were to tell another that he was very angry, 
or very much grieved, in a tone which did not suit such 
emotions, instead of being believed, he would be laugh- 
ed at. The best directions which c^ri be given, is to 
copy the proper tones for expressing every eei^timent 
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from Ihose which nature dictates to us in conversatioQ 
with others. 

12. With respect to gesture, the few following hints 
may be of some service. W hen speaking in puBlic, one 
should endeavor to preserve as much dignity as possible 
in the ivhole attitude of the body. An erect posture is 
generally to be chosen; standing firm so as to have the 
fullest command of all his motions^ Any inclination, 
which is used, should be forwards towards the hearl;r8, 
which is a natural expression of earnestness. 

13. As for the countenance, the chief rule is, that it 
should correspond with the nature of the discourse ; and 
when no particular emotion is expressed, a serious and 
manly look is always the best. The eyes should never 
be fixed close on any one object, bul move easily round 
i^n the whole audience. 

14. In the motions made with the hands consists the 
chief part of gesture in speaking. The right hand 
should be used more frequently than the left. Warm 
emotions demand the motion of both hands correspoud- 
bg together. All the gestures should be free and easy. 
Perpendicular movements with the hands, that is, in a 
itraight line up and down, are seldom good. Oblique 
motions are, in general the most graceful. 

15. Motions made with the hands should proceed 
^ther from the shoulders than from the elbows ; for they 
appear much more easy. Too sudden and nimble mo- 
tions should be avoided. Earnestness can be fully ex« 
pressed without them. Above all things* a speaker 
should guard against affectation, which is always disgust- 

-fuL 



Select Sentences, 

TI^E is more valuable to young people than to any 
others. They should not lose an hour in forming 
: their taste, their manners and their minds ; for whatev- 
[ ^r they are to a certain degree at eighteen, they will 
\ be more or less so ail the rest of their lives. 

2. Nothingcan be of greater service to a young man, 
wbo has ^ny^egree of understanding, than an intimate 
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conversation with one of riper years, who is not onljf 
able to advise, but who knows the manner of advising. 
By this mean, youth can enjoy the benefit of the expe- 
rience of age ; and that at a time of life whe.n such ex- 
perience will be of more service to a man, than when 
he has lived long enough to acquire it of himself. 

3. The kindnesses, which most men receive from 
others, are like traces drawn in the sand. The breath 
of every passion sweeps them away, and they are re- 
membered no more. But injuries are like inscriptions 
on monuments of braSB or pillars of marble, which en- 
dure, unimpaired, the revolutions of time* 

4. View the grove in autumn, and observe the con-, 
fitant succession of falling leaves ; in like manner the 
generations of men silently drop from the stage of life, 
and are blended with the dust from whence they sprang. 

5. Perfect happiness is not the growth of a terrestrial 
soil ; it buds in the gardens of the virtuous on earth, but 
blooms with unfading verdure only in the celestial re- 
gions. 

6. He who would pass the latter part of his life with 
honour and decency, must, when he is young, consider 
that he shall one day be old; and remember, when he is 
old, that he has once been young. 

7. He who governs his passions does more than ha 
who commands armies. Socrates being one day of- 
fended with his servant, said, '' I would beat you if I 
were not angry." 

8. We too often judge of men hy the splendour and 
not by the merit of their actions. Alexander demanded 
of a pirate whom he had taken, by what right he infested 
the seas ? By the same right, replied he boldly,.that you 

. enslave the world. I am called a robber because I have 
only one small vessel ; but you are styled a conqueror, 
because you command great fleets and armies. 

9. Beauty as the flowery blossom, soon fades ; but the 
divine excellencies of the mind, like the medicinal vir- 
tues of the plant, remain in it when all those charms are 
withered. 

^ 10. There are two considerations which always em- 
bitter the heart of an avaricious man : the one is a per- 
peiadl thirst after more riches; the other, the prospect 
ofleavwg what be hath already accjau^d* 
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111. There cannot be a more glorious object in erea* 
tion, than a human being replete with benevolence, 
meditating in what manner he may render himBelf most 
acceptable to his Creator, by doing most good to his 
_ creatures. 

12. A man should never be ashamed to own he has 
been in the' wrong; which is but saying in other wordE> 
that he is wiser t^aj than he was yesterday. 

13. Knowledge will not be acquired without pains 
and application. It is troublesome digging for deep, 
pare waters ; but when once you come to the spring, 
fhey rise up and meet you. 

14. The most unhappy effect of fashionable politeness 
18, Ihat it teaches us the art of dispensing with virtues 
wUeh it imitates. Let us be educated to cherish the 
principles of benevolence and humanity, and We shall 
Iwve politeness enough, or shall stand in no need of it. 

15. If we should not have tiiat which is accompanied 
bf the graces, we should have that which bespeaks the 
bonest man and the good citizen. We should stand in no 
need of having recourse to the falsehood of appearances* 

16. Man is the only being endowed with the power 
of laughter, and perhaps is the only one who deserves to 
be laughed at, 

,17. It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy un- 
ttvied, to be healthful "without physic, and secure with- 
out a e^uard : to obtain from the bounty of nature, what 
(be great and wealthy are compelled to procure by the 
belp of artists, and the attendance of flatterers and spies. 

18. Prudence is a duty which we owe ourselves, aud if 
I we will be so miich our own enemies as to neglect it, we 

are not to wonder if the world is deficient in discharging 
, their dnty to us ; for when a man lays the foundation of 
his own ruin, others, too often are apt to bnild upon it. 

19. There are no prioci pies but those of religion to 
be depended on in cases of real distress ; and these are 
able to encounter the worst emergencies, and to bear us 
up nnder all the changes and chances to which our lives 
are subject. 

20. Riches without charity are worth nothing. They 
ape a blessing only to him who makes them a blessing to 
others. 

21. The tongue of a viper is less hurtful ttv"Wi\3N^\. k:^ 
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a slanderer ; and the gilded scales of a rattle-snake 1 
dreadful than the purse of the oppressor. 

22. As beneV^ence is the most sociable of all i 
Tirtues, so it is of the largest extent ; for there is not a 
man either so great or so little, but he is yet capable 
giving and of receiving benefits. 

23« When thou dostr good, do it becatise it is goc 
not because men esteem it so. Wh^n thou avoidest e^ 
flee from it because it is evil ; not because men spc 
against it. Be honest for the love of honesty, and tti 
shalt be uniformly so. He who doth it without prin 
pie, is wavering. 

24. Wish rather to be. reproved by the wise, than 
be applauded by him who hath no understau(^iog. 
When they tell thee of a fault, they suppose thou cai 
improve ; the other when he praiseth thee, thinki 
thee like unto himself. 

' 25. Set net thy judgment above that of all the earl 
neither condemn as falsehood, what agreeth not w 
thine own apprehension. Who gave tHee power of < 
termining for others ? or who took from the world I 
right of choice ? 

26. How many things have been rejected, whi 
now are received as truth; how man^, now received 
truths, will in their turn be despised ? Of what then c 
man be certain ? , 

27. An ifflmodemte desire of riches is a poison lod^ 
in the soul. It contaminates and destroys every thi 
which was good in it. It is no sooner rooted the 
than all virtue, a!l hojaesty, all natural affection, fly 
fore the face of it. \^ 

28. Drunkenness is but voluntary madness ; k e 
boldens men to do all sorts of mischiefs ; it both irrita 
wickedness and discovers it ; it does not merely ma 
men vicious, but it shews them to be ^o. 

29. Every man should mi|;id his own business ; for 
who torments himself with other people's good or 
fortune, will never be at rest. 

3Q. To set. about acquiring the habit of meditati 
and study^ate in lite, is like getting into a go-cart w 
a grey beard, and learning to walk when we have I 
the.useof our legs, In general the foundation of 
bappj old age must be laid in youth ; and he, who 1 
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vot cultivated his reaBon young, will be utterly Unable 
to improve it when old. 

31. Endeavour to be first in your profession, and let no 
o&e go before you in doing well. Nevertheless, do not 
envy the merits of another; but improve your own talents. 

32. Never reveal your secrets to any, except it be as 
much their interest to keep them, as it is yours they 
should be kept. Entrust only thyself and thou cans! 
not be betrayed. 

33. Glory, like a shadow, flieth him who pursueth it ; 
gbut it followeth at the heels of him who would fly from 

U. If thou court it without merit, thou shalt nev«r at- 
tain unto it ; if thou deserve it, though thou hide thy- 
•elf, it will never forsake thee. 

34. Pursue that^which is honourable, do that which 
18 right; and the applause of thine own conscience 
will be more joy to thee, than the shouts of millions whd 
know not that thou deservest them. 

35. Love labour. If you do not want it for food, ydu 
may for physic. The idle man is more perplexed to know 
what to do, than the industrious in doing what he ought. 
There are few who know how to be idle and innocent. 
By doing nothing we learn to do ill. 

36. Honour thy father with thy whole heart, and forget 
not the borrows of thy mother. How eanst thou recom- 
pense them the things which they have done for thee ? 

.37. It is a mark of a depraved mind, to sneer at de- 
xripit old age, or to ridicule any one who is deformed in 
Ids person, or lacketh understanding. W ho maketh one 
to differ from another ? 

38. The merciful man is merciful to his beast : and * 
lie who talces pleasure in tormenting any of God^s orea- 
tores, although lever so inferior, ought to be banished 
firom human society, and ranked among the brutes. 

39.. Admonish thy friend ; it may be he hath not done 
It; and if he hath, that he do it no more. Admonish 
tliy friend ; it may be hath not said it ; or if he hath, 
that he speak it not again. Admonish a friend ; foi^ 
many times it is a slander ; and believe not every iale. 

40. Be not forward in leading the conversation. — 
This belongs to the oldest person in company. Display 
yonr learning only on particular occasions. Never ojq- 
pose the opinion of another, but wilb gte^l mv)&%%V$. 
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those conversardin the instruction of youth, will readily du 

Instructors are assured that the inconveniency arising /r« 

frequent alterations in the different editions of School-book 
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The compiler is far from wishing to establish the merits c 
by making ohjecUons to other performances. Improvement he 
his object. How far he has succeeded, a candid public will i 
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Gefural Directions for Reading and Speaking, 

EXTRACTED FROM BLAIR's LECTURES. 



THE first object of a reader or speaker is to be clear- 
ly understood by his hearers. In order for this, it is 
necessary that he should pronounce his words distinct- 
ly and deliberately ; that he should carefully avoid the 
two extremes of uttering either too fast or too slow ; and 
that his tone of voice should be perfectly natural. 

2. A reader or speaker should endeavour to acquire a 
perfect command ot' his voice ; so as neither to stun his 
hearers by pitching it upon too 14tt|A ^^y ; uor tire 
their patience by obliging them ^Hnsten to sounds 
which are scarcely audible. It is not the loudest speak- 
er, who is always the best understood ; but he who pro- 
nounces upon that key which fills the 8{iace occupied by 
the audience. That pitch of voice, which is used in 
ordinary conversation, is usually the best for a public 
speaker. 

3. Early attention ought to be paid to the pauses ; 
I . but the rules for these are so indefinite and arbitrary, 
I and so difficult to be comprehended, that long experi- 
ence is necessary in order to acquire a perfect knowr 
ledge of their use. With regard to the length of the 

• several pauses, no precise rule can bo given. This, to- v 
gether with the variety of tones which accompany them, 
depends much upon the nature of the subject. 

4. Perhaps nothing is of more importance to a reader 
' or speaker than a proper attention to acceLt, emphasis, 

and cadence. Every word in our lan^uage, of irore 
than one syllable, has, iit least, one accented sy'Ia »ie- 
Tbis syllable ought to be rightly known, and the word 
sboisld be «r)rono«nced by the reader or speaker lu the 
same manner as he would pronounce it in ordlnnry coii- 
Tersation. 

5. By emphasis, wvi distinguish thosie words in a seli- 
tence which we esteem the moat impQil^tL\)V)i^\»:^\\v^*^ 

A 2 
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greater stress of voice upftn them than we do upon the,: 
others. And it is surprising to observe how the sense ' 
of a phrase may ^be altered by varying the emphasis. — 
Vhe following example i;^ill serve as an illustration. 

6. This slufrt question, " Will you ride to town to- 
day ?^ may be understood in four, different ways, and, 
consequently may receive foiir different answers, ac- ^ 
cording to the placing of the emphasis. 1 

7. If it be pronounced thus; Will i/au ride to town ;. 
to-day ? theleinswer may properly be, no; I shall sead j 
my son. Jff thiis; WilJ you ride to town to-day? An- 
8we(, No, I intend to walk. Will you ride to t<nvn tor ■ 
day ? No ; I shall ride into the coiiniiy. Will you ddo: : 
to town to-daif 2 No; but 1 49hail to-morrow. i'^^ 

&• This shows how necessary it is that a reader or / 
speaker should know where to place his empUtsis. And > 
the only nite for thu is, that he study to attain a just 
conception of thsflw and spirit of the sentiments which ^ 
he delivers.. TnBPs as great a difference behveen one * 
who lays his emphasis properly, and one who pays no 
regard touit, or places it wrong, as th^re is between one 
who plays iq/AiMi instrument wit^ A linasterly hand, and 
the most bungling perforifier. 

9. ' Cadence is the reverse of emphasis. It is a de- - 
pression or lowering of the voice ; and CQmmonly falls 
upon the last syllable in a sentence. It is varied how* ; 
ever accord^g.to the sense. When a question is ask- * 
ed it siBldom falls upon the last word; and many sen- 
tences-require no cadence at all. 

10. In addition to what has been said, it is of great 
importance to attend partieu^rly to ton^s and gestures. 

To ajmost every sentiment we uttei;, more especially, to 
every strong emotion, naturs has adapted soine peculiar 
tone of voice. And we* may observe that every man, 
when he is much in earnest in common discourse, when 
be is speaking on some subject which interests liim near- 
ly, has an eloquent or per8ua9iyetone and manner. 

11. If one were to tell another that he was very angry, 
or. very much grieved, in a tone which did not suit such 
emotions, instead of being, believed, he would be laugh- 
ed at. The best directions which c^n be given, is to 
copy the proper ttmes for expressing every .eei^timent 
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from Ihose which nature dictates to us in conversation 
with others. 

12. With respect to gesture, the few following hints 
may be of some service. When speaking in puBlic, one 
should endeavor to preserve as much dignity as possible 
in the whole attitude of the body. An erect posture is 
generally to be chosen; standing firm so as to have the 
fullest command of all his motions^ Any inclination, 
which is used, should be forwards towards the hearirs, 
vrhich is a natural expression of earnestness. 

1*3. As for the countenance, the chief rule is, that it 
should correspond with the nature of the discourse ; and 
when no particular emotion is expressed, a serious and 
manly look is always the best. The eyes should never 
be fixed close on any one object, bu^ move easily round 
iq[M)n the whole audience. 

14. In the motions made with the hands consists the 
chief part of gesture in speaking. The right hand 
' ibould foe used more frequently than the left. Warm 
. emotions demand the motion of both hands correspond- 
ing together. All the gestures should be free and easy. 
Perpendicular movements with the hands, that is, in a 
straight line up and down, are seldom good. Oblique 
motions are, in general the most graceful. 
I 15. Motions made with the hands should proceed 
Lather from the shoulders than from the elbows ; for they 
■ appear much more easy. Too sudden and nimble mo- 
r lions should be avoided. Earnestness can be fully ex- 
pressed without them. Above all things, a speaker 
should guard against affectation, which is always disgust- 
l-fui. 



f Select Sentences, ' 

TI$[E is more valuable to young people than to any 
others. They should not lose an hour in forming 
their taste, their manners and their minds ; for whatev- 
er they are to a certain degree at eighteen, they will 
I be more or less so all the rest of their lives. 

2, Nothing can be of greater service to a young man, 
[wbo has any^^fcc of understanding, than an intimate 
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conyersaiion with one of riper years, who is not 
able to advise, but wl^o knows the manner of Bdvii 
"By this mean, youth can enjoy the benefit of the e 
rience of age ; and that at a time of life whe.n sucl 
perience will be of more service to a man, than t 
he has lived long enough to acquire it of himself. 

3. The kindnesses, which most men receive I 
others, are like traces drawn in the sand. The br 
of every passion sweeps thern away, and they ar< 
membered no more. But injuries are like inscripl 
on monuments of brasfs or pillars of marble, wbici: 
dure, unimpaired, the revolutions of time« 

4. View the grove in autumn, and observe the 
stant succession of failing leaves ; in like mannei 
generations of men silently drop from the stage of 
and are blended With the dust from whence they spi 

5. Perfect happiness is not the growth of a terres 
soil ; it buds in the gardens of the virtuous on earth 
blooms with unfading verdure only in the celestia 
gions. 

6. He who would pass the latter part of his life 
hdnour and decency, must, when he is young, con! 
that he shall one day be old; and remember, when 
old, that he has once been young. 

7. He who governs his passions does more thai 
who commands armies. Socrates being one da} 
fended with his servant, said, " I would beat you 
were not angry." 

8. We too often judge of men hy the splendour 
not by the merit of their actions. Alexander demai 
of a pirate whom he had taken, by what right he infc 
the seas ? By the same right, replied he boldly, that 

. enslave the world. I am called a robber l>ecause I 
only one small vessel ; but you are styled a con'iu 
because you command great fleets and armies. 

9. Beauty as the flowery blossom, soon fades ; bu 
divine excellencies of the mind, like the medicina 
tues of the plant, remain in it when all those charm 
withered. : 

^ 10. There are two coi:siderationa which always 
bitter the heart of an avaricious man : the one is a 
petual thirst after more riches; the other, the proj 
of leafing what be hath already acq^uix^d. 
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11. There cannot be a more glorious object in crea- 
tion, than a human being replete with benevolence, 
meditating in ^hat manner he may render himself most 
icceptable to his Creator, by doing most good to his 
creatures. 

12. A man should never be ashamed to own he has 
been in the' wrong ; which is but saying in other words, 
that he is wiser to-daj than he was yesterday. 

13« Knowledge will not be acquired without pains 
and application. It is troublesome digging for deep, 
pare waters ; but when once you come to the spring, 
fbey rise up and meet you. 

14. The most unhappy effect of fashionable politeness 
Ib, that it teaches us the art of dispensing with virtues 
which it imitates. Let us be educatefl to cherish the 
principles of benevolence and humanity, and ^e shall 
iiave politeness enough, or cliall stand in no need of it. 

15. If we should not have tiiat which is accompanied 
by the graces, we should have that which bespeaks the 
bonest man and the good citizen. W e should stand in no 
need of having recourse to the falsehood of appearances* 

16. Man is the oiily being endowed with the power 
of laughter, and perhaps is the only one who deserves to 
be laughed at, - 

17. It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy un- 
eovied, to be healthful "Without physic, and secure with- 
imt a fiinard : to obtain from the bounty of nature, what 

'I tbe great and wealthy are compelled to procure by the 
beip of artists, and the attendance of flatterers and spies. 
J 18. Prudence is a duty which we owe ourselves, and if 
^1 we will be so much our own enemies as to neglect it, we 
^t ire not to wonder if the world is deficient in discharging 
tfaeir duty to us ; for when a man lays the foundation of 
bis own ruin, others, too often are apt to build upon it. 

19. There are no principles but those of religion to 
be depended on in cases of real distress ; and these are 
tbie to encounter the worst emergencies, and to bear us 
np under all the changes and chances to which our lived 
are subject. 

20. Riches without charity are worth nothing. They 
af« a blessing only to him who makes them a blessing ta 
others. 

21. The tongue of a viper is less hurtful llvMv\Ki\^ q^ 
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a slanderer; and the gilded scales of a rattle-snake less 
dreadful than the purse of the oppressor. 

22. As beneVolence is the most sociable of all the 
Tirtues, so it is of the largest extent ; for there is not any 
man either so great or so little, but he is yet capable of 
giving and of receiving benefits. 

23. When thou dostr good, do it becatise it is good ; 
not because men ^steem it so. Wh^n thou avoidest evil, 
flee from it because it is evil ; not because meii speak 
against it. Be honest for the love of honesty, and thou 
shalt be uniformly so. He who doth it without princi- 
ple, is wavering. 

24» Wish rather to be. reproved by the wise, than to 
be applauded by him who hath no understanding.— 
When they tell thee of a fault, they suppose thou canst 
improve ; the other when he praiseth thee, thinketfi 
thee like unto himself. 

25. Set net thy judgment above that of all the earth; 
neither condemn as falsehood, what agreeth not with 
thine own apprehension. Who gave tHee power of de- 
termining for others ? or who took from the world the 
right of choice ? 

26. How many things have been rejected, which 
now are received as truth ; how many, now received as 
truths, will in their turn be despised ? Of what then can 
man be certain ? , ^ 

27. An immodeiate desire of riches is a poison lodged 
in the soul. It contaminates and destroys every thing 
which was good in it It is no sooner rooted there, 
than all virtue, all hojaesty, all natural affection, fly be- 
fore the face of it. ' 

28. Drunkenness is but voluntary madness ; Ut em- 
boldens men to do all sorts of mischiefs ; it both irritates 
wickedness and discovers it ; it does not merely make 
men vicious, but it shews them to be so. 

29. Every man should mii^d his own business ; for he 
who torments himself with other people's good or ill 
fortune, will never be at rest. 

3Q. To set about acquiring the habit of meditation 
and studj^ate in lite, is like getting into a go-cart with 
a grey beard, and learning to walk when we have lost 
the. use of our legs, In general the foundation of an 
happj old age must be laid in youth ; and he, who has 
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j»i cultivated his reason young, will be utterly Unable 
to improve it when old. 

' 31 . Endeavour to be first in your profession, and let no 
one go before you in doing well. Nevertheless, do not 
envy the merits of another; but improve your own talents. 

32. Never reveal your secrets to any, except it be as 
much their interest to keep them, as it is yours they 
should be kept. Entrust only thyself^ and thou cans! 
not be betrayed. 

33. Glory, like a shadow, flieth him who pursueth it ; 
gbut it followeth at the heels of him who would fly from 

it If thou court it without merit, thou shalt nev^r at- 
tain unto it ; if thou deserve it, though thou hide thy- 
self, it will never forsake thee. 

34. Pursue that, which is honourable, do that which 
t& is right; and the applause of thine own conscience 

will be more joy to thee, than the shouts of millions whd 
know not that thou deservest them. 

35. Jx>ye^labour. If you do not want it for food, ydu 
may for physic. The idle man is more perplexed to know 
what to do, than the industrious in doing what he ought. 
There are few who know how to be idle and innocent. 
% doing nothing we learn to do ill. 

36. Honour thy father with thy whole heart, and forget 
d| Bot the borrows of thy mother. How canst thou recom- 
pense them the things which they have done for thee ? 

d| .37. It is a mark of a depraved mind, to sneer at de- 
cripit old age, or to ridicule any one who is deformed in 
Us person, or lacketh understanding. W ho maketh one 
to coffer from another ? 

38. The merciful man is merciful to his beast : and * 
he who talces pleasure in tormenting any of God^s crea- 
tures, although -ever so inferior, ought to be banished 
firom human society, and ranked among the brutes. 

39,. Admonish thy friend ; it may be he hath not done 
it {'and if he hath, that he do it no more. Admonish 
itj friend ; it may be hath not said it ; or if he hath, 
that he speak it not again. Admonish a friend ; foi^ 
many times it is a slander ; and believe not every iale. 

40. Be not forward in leading the conversation. — 
This belongs to the oldest person in company. Display 
your learning only on particular occasions. Never oq-- 
pose the opinion of another, but wilb gte^l mo&^^V;* 
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41^ On'all oeeadooB, avoid leaking of yoaraelf^ 
possible. Nothing'Hhat we can saj ourselves will vi 
nish our defectif; or add Jastre to -our virtues ; ob II 
coDtraif, it will ofiten mak6 tlie former more vbiy 
and the latter obsQtire. 

; 42. Without a friend, the world is. but a wildemei 
'-A man may have a thousand intimate acquaintance 
and not a friend among them all. If you have oq 
friend, think yoursieltiiappy- 

43. There is but Qne way offiwrtifyingth^ soul agsdis 
all gloomy |iresag6s and terrors of the mind; and tMtfi 
1^ securing to^Mm^lves the friendship ai)d protections 
that Being ir ho disposes of e vents, and governs futuriQ 



A Sua to ParetUs: 

IT is to be wished that parents 4V0uId consider whi 
a vtfiety of circumstaiices tend to render the eVJ 
reports of their children, respecting their teachers, fob 
and. exaggerated. 

'2* They jtidge hastily, (NU'tially, imperfectly^ and in 
properly^from the natural defects and weakness of thd 
age. They, likewise, too often titfenfi(Mii% misrepn 
sent things. They hate those who restrain them ; the. 
feel resentment fw correction ; they love change ; the, 
love idleness and the indu^encies of their home. 

.8. Xiike all human creatures, they are apt not t 
know when they are well, and to complain. Let pi 
rents^ f hen consider these things impartially, and be cai 
ti^ps of aspersing the character and disturbing the haf 
piness of those who may probably deserve thanks rathe 
than ill-usage; whose office is at beyt full of care an 
anxiety ; and when it is interrupted by the iiyudicion 
interference or complaints of the parents, becomes ii 
tolerably burdensome. ^ 

4. If a father suspect 'his confidehce to have bee; 
misplaced, it is best to withdraw it immediately, wttii 
out altercation and iHthout reproaches. It would als 
be an excellent method of consulting their own peaci 
and the-welftire of their other scholare, if masters mad 
a role to exclude H-om their schools the children of thoi 
pareotswbo are onjnstly disconteated. 
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o. I have often heard old and experienced instriictorf 
declare, that the whole business of managing a large 
lehool, and training the pupils to learning and virtue, 
was nothing in comparison with the trouble which was 
given by whimsical, ignorant, and discontented parents. 
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On ihe Thdtf of SckooUBays, 

C\ UINTILLI AN says, that he has incluied almost 
\m^ all the duty of scholars in this one piece of advice 
meh be gives them ; to love those who teach them, as 
tlwy love the sciences they learn of them ; and to look 
vpcm them as fathers, from whom they derive not the 
liifeof the body, but that instruction which is in a man* 
ser the life of the soul. 

2. Indeed this sentiment of affection and respect suf- 
fices to make them apt to learn during the time of their 
itvSies, and full of gratitude all the rest of their lives. 
It seems to me to include a great part of ?.hat is to be 
expected from them. 

3. Docility, which consists in submitting to direc* 
tioDS, in readily receiving the instructions of their mas- 
ler, and reducing them to practice, is properly the vir- 
ile of scholars, as that of mksters is to teach well. 

4. The one can do nothing without the other. As it 
is not sufficient for a labourer to sow the seed, unless the 
larth, after having opened its bosom to receive it, in a 
manner warms and moistens it; so likewise the whole 
fruit of instruction depends upon a good corresin>ndence 
between the master and the scholars. 

5. Gratitude for those who have laboured in oure<1u- 
bation, b the character of an honest man, and the mark 
-of a good heart. W ho is there among us, says Cicero, 
who has been instructed with any care, and is not high- 
Ij delighted ivith the sight, or evon the bare rernem- 
^nce of his preceptors, and the place where he was 
taught and brought up ? 

6. Seneca exhorts young men to preserve always a 

Eeat respect for their teachers, to whose care they are 
debted for the ameadment of their faults, and for hav- 
ing imbibed sentiments of honour and probity. 
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7. Their exactness and severity disiUease sometime 
at an age when we are not in a condition to judge of tbetl 
obligations we owe them ; but when r^<^re have ripenei 
4>ur understanding and judgment, we then discern, that^ 
ivhat made us dislike them, is exactly the very thin| 
which should make us esteem and love them. 



The History of Joseph^ abridged, 

ISRAEL loved Joseph more than all his children, be* 
cause he was the son of hia old age ; and he gave 
him a coat of many colours. But when his brethren saw 
their father's partiality to him, they hated -him, and 
would not speak peaceably unto him. And Joseph 
dreamed a dream and told it to his brethren. 

2. Behold, he said, we were binding sheaves in the 
field; and lo! my sheaf arose and stood upright; and 
your sheaves stood round about, and made obeisance to 
my sheaf. And his brethren said unto him, Shalt thoa 
indeed have dominion over us ? And they hated him the 
nore for his dreams, and for his words, 

3. It happened that his brethren went to feed their fa- 
ther's flock at Dothan. Am\ Joseph went after his 
brethren ; but, when they saw him afar off they conspi- 
red against him to slay him : and they said one to an- 
other, \7e will tell our father that some evil beast hath 
devoured him. 

4. But ^teuben wished to deliver him out of their hands: 
and he said, Let us not kill him, but cast him into this pit 
that is in the wilderness. And they followed his counsel, 
»nd cast him into the pit, which then contained no water. 

5 A company of Ishmaelites from Gilead passed by 
ut this time, with (heir camels, bearing spicery, balm 
and myrrh, which they were carrying into Egypt. And 
Judah saSd linto his brethren, let us sell Joseph to the 
Ishmaelites, and let not our hands be upon him, for he 
is our brother and our flesh. And JosepJi was sold for 
twenty pieces of silver. 

6. And his brethren killed a kid, and dipped his ooat 
In the blood thereoH; And they brought it unto their 
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fither and said, this have we found. And Jacob knew 
k; and believing that Joseph wa^ devoured by an evil 
keast, he rent his clothes, and put sackcloth on his loins, 
and refused all comfort, saying, I will go down to the 
|rave to my son, mourning. 

7. Thus wept his father for him. But Joseph was 
terried into Egypt, and sold to Potiphar, the captain of 
, Pharaoh's guaitl. And the Lord was with him, and pros- 
'pered him; and he found favour in the si^ht of his mas- 
ter. But by the wickedness of P atiphar's wife, he was cast 
lot') the prison, where the king''8 prisoners were bound. 

8. Here also the Lord continued to show him mercy, 
tnd gave him favour in the eight of the keeper of the 
prison. And all the prisoners were committed to his 
eare; amongst whom were two of Pharaoh's oificen, 
the chief of the butlers, and the chief of the bakers. 

0. And Joseph interpreted the drearns of the king's 
lervants: and his interpretations being true, the chief 
bntler recommended him to Pharnoh, who had dream- 
ed a dream which Joseph thus shewed unto him. Be- 
^boki there shall come seven years of great plenty, 
throughout all the land of Egypt. And thore shall arise 
after them seven years of famine ; and all the plenty 
shall be forgotten in the land of Egypt, and the famine. 
•hall consume the land. 

10. And the king said unto Joseph, Forasmuch as God 
hath shewn yo j all this, thou shalt be over mine house ! 
and according to thy word shall all my jicople be ruled. 
And Joseph gathered up all the food of the seven years, 
ind laid up the food in store- houses. Then the sevcu 
^ears of dearth bep;an to come, as Joseph had foretold. 

11. But in «iU the land of Egypt there was brcp.d , 
ind people from all countries came unto Joseph to buy 
corn, because the famine was sore in all the lands. Now, 
nmongst those who came, were the tei. sons of Jacob, 
from the land of Canaan. 

1 2. And Joseph saw his brethren, and he knew them, 
hnt made himself strange unto them, and 8|i8ke rou[chly 
to them, saying, Ye are spies. And they said, thy ser 
vants are twelve brethren, the sons of one man in the 
land of Canaan ; and behold the youngest is this day 
mih * 1 father and one is not. 
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13. But Joeepb said unto them, Ye shall not go for 
hence, except yoar youngest brother come hit her. L 
one of your brethren be bound in prison, and go ye 
carry corn for the famine of your houses, and bring yo 
youngest brother unto me. 

14. And their consciences reproached them; ai 
they said one to another, We are verily guilty ceucer 
ing our brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soi 
^hen he besought ns, and we would not hear. Thei 
fore is this distress come upon us. 

15. And they knew not that Joseph understood thei 
lor he spake unto them by an interpreter. And he tur 
^d himself about fVom them, and wept, and returned 
ihem again, and communed with them, and took fro 
Uiem SimeoBi and bound him before their eyes. Ai 
ttey returned unto Jacob, their father, in the land 
Canaan, and told him all that had befallen them. 

16. And Jacob, their father> said unlo them, Me ; 
have bereaved of my children. Joseph is not, and Sii 
eon is not, and ye will take Benjamin away also. B 
my son shall not go down with you ; for his brother 
dead, and he is left alone. If mischief befal him in tl 
way in which ye go, then shall ye bring down my gn 
flairs with sorrow to the grave. 

17. But the famine continued sore in the land : ai 
when they had eaten up the corn which they h 
brought out of Egypt, Jacob said unto them, Co aga 
and buy us food. And if it must be so, now take al 
your Brother Benjamin, and arise, and go unto the ma 
4nd they brotjght presents unto Joseph, and bow< 
themselves to the earth. 

18. And he asked them of their welfare : aiu! said, 
your father well ! is he alive ! And he fifted up his ey 
and saw Benjamin his brother; and he was moved wi 
^*ompass]on ; and he sought where to weep, and he e 
tered his chamber and wept there. And he washed I 
iace, and went out, and refrained himself. 

19. Then he commanded the steward of hie house, sa 
iug, Fill the men's sacks with food, as much as they c] 
carry, and put my cup, the silver cup, into the sack 
Benjamin the youngest. And the steward did accord ii 
to the word that Joseph had spoken. As soon as tl 
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uiorning was light, the men were sent away, (hey and 
their asses. 

20. Bnt Joseph commanded his steward to r<»IIow thf^in 
and to search their sacks and to bring tliem Lack. And 
whenJudah and his brethren were •'etiirned info (he city, 
Joseph said unto (hem, What deed is this ye have done ' 
The man in whose h.tnds the cup is f<>ijnd,shall be my ser- 
Tant; and as for you* get yon in peace rnto your fa(her. 

21 . But they said, Our father will surely die, if he soetii 
thai the lad is not with i:s; and we shall brine: down the 
grey hairs of thy servant our father, with sorro\v to the 
grave. Then Joseph could not refrain himself h'A'ore all 
Ihem that stood by him ; and he cried, Cause every niuu 
to gp out from me; and there stood no man with liim» 
whilst Joseph made himself known unto his brethren. 

22. And he wept aloud, and said unto his bretfaren, I 
am Joseph ; doth my father yet live ? and his bri-thrcn 
coald not answer him, for they were troubled &t his pre- 
sence. And Joseph said unto his brethren. Come near 
to me, I pray you; and they came near. And iio said, 
I am Joseph your brother, whom ye sold into E;r>i«t' 

23. Now, therefore, be not grieved, nor an(!ry \\\\\i 
yourselves, that ye sold me hither; for Cod did s'jad 
me before you to save your lives by a great deliverance- 
Haste you and go up to my father; and s'ly unto himy 
Thus ^ailh thy son Joseph, God hath made me lord ovei 
all Egypt. Come down unto me; tarry vot. 

24. And thou shalt dwell in the land of Goshen ; and 
thou shalt l)e near unto me, thuu and thy chiUlrv^n, aiul 
thy children's children, and thy floekH, and thy herds 
and all that thou hast. And there will 1 aourjish th*ie : 
for yet there are five yej^ri* of (amine ; lest thou and thy 
hou'oeliold, and all that thou haatcoiiie to poverty. 

25. And behold your eyes see, and the pyes of wy 
brother Benjamin; tha* it is my mouth which ft,;eakttiiL 
natoyou. And you shall tell my lather of ail n«y ulory 
in EgA'pt^ and all which you have seen; and ye !«|jal! 
baste, and bring <lo\vn my father hither. 

2tJ. And he fell upon hla bro'».r.er Benjaiiiin s neck /I'ul 
wept; and Benjamin w«.pt upon uis neck- Moroo»vr. 
Iy'' kissed all hi:^ brethren, nnd W0pt upon them: :;.j\ 
Vii'x: t^t his brethren talkel with hmi: A.^d the iaiK 

B u 
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tbereof was heard in Pharaoh^s house; and it pleased 
Pharaoh well, and his servaDts. 

27. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, Invite hither thy 
father, and his household; and I will give them the 
good of the land of Egypt ; and they shall eat the fat of 
tiie land. 

2S. And the spirit of Jaceh was revived when he 
heard these tidings; and he said, Afy son is yet alive; 
I will go and see him hefore I die. And he took his 
Journey, with all that he had. And Joseph made ready 
bis chariot, and went up to meet Israel, his father, to 
Goshen; and presenting himself before himt he fell on 
his neck and wept for some time. 

29. And Joseph placed his father, and his brethren, 
and gave them possessions in the land of Egypt, in the 
bestof the land, as Pharaoh had commanded. 

30. This interesting story contains a variety of affect- 
tug incidents ; b related with the most beautiful sim- 
plUsity; and furnishes many important lessons for in- 
atiQCtlon. 

•^^31. It displays the mischief of parental partiality; 
the fatal eflfects of envy, jealousy, and discord amongst 
brethren ; the blessings and honours with which virtue 
is rewarded; the amiableness of forgetting injuries; 
and the tender joys which flow from fraternal love, and 
filial piety. 



A Short System of Virtue and Happiness, 

I WILL suppose a virtuous young man forming in his 
mind the principles of his future conduct, and uttering 
the result of his reflections in the following soliloquy. 

2. At the age when I am approaching to maturity of 
reason, I perceive myself placed in a world abounding 
with external olyects ; and I also perceive within me 
powers and passions formed to be powerfully excited 
anil affected by them. I am naturally tempted to inter- 
rogate myself. What am I? whence came 1? and whith- 
er am I going ? >:^ 

3. With a view to satisfy my own inquiries, I consider 
others who q^ear to be jost like myself; I listen to th^ 
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instruction of fhoee Avho have obtained a reiTutation T . 
wisdom : and i examine, with serious attention, tlie vol- 
umes in which are written the words of (he wise. 

4. The resuU'Of the wholP enquiry is a sincere con- 
viction, that I am placed here to perform many duties; 
that I originate from a supreme Creator; and (hat 1 am 
going on in the journey of life, to accomplish some of 
his gracious purposes at the close of it, as well as in its 
progress. 

5. I divide my duty into three parts, according to the 
suggestions of my own reason, and the instruction of 
books. They f^nsist of the obligations which 1 ov^e to 
myself, to others, and to llim, in whose hands are both 
they and myself, the groat Lord of the universe. 

6. With respect to myself, as I consist of two parts, 
a body and a mind, my duty to myself again separates 
itselfinto two corresponding suhdi visions. My body is 
aft machine curiouslv organized, and easily deranged by 
excess and irregularity. 

7. When disturbed in its economy, it subjects me to 
pain, and disables me from All necessary and pleasant 
exertion. I owe it therefore to myself, tx> taste the cup, 
and partake the banquet, and gratify all my senses, no 
farther than those limits which are obviously prescribed 
by reason and experience. 

8. I farther learn from the religion of my country, that 
my body is the temple of the Holy Spirit. To pollute 
it with presumptuous transgression cannot but be bias* 
phemy; to devote myself to glutton v, drunkenness, and 
del>auchery, is at once to deadt^n l/ie growing energies 
of spiritual 'tfe, and to weaken and destroy the subordi- 
nate, yet necessary parts of n.*^:, n^y .iniiunl nnd material 
fabric; it is to shorten life, and to di.*a')ie me from per- 
forming its duties while it cnntinues. 

9. But I have also a riiind capul^le of ri^ini; to high 
improvements by culture, and ofsijiking to a brutal s*;: 
pidity, by neglect. I will p ke ufv of ai". she advanta- 
gcs of education. I will devote my iiours of leisure to 
reading and reflection. 

10. Elegant letters, as well a? useful science.^, shall 
claim my attention; for all Ahirh tends to polish the 
mind, tends also to sweet* i. 'iie teiji'«f'r. and io :jiUigat« 
the remains of natural I'erocuy, 
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1 ] . My mind, a& wefll as my body, is grea' \y concemed 
in avoiding intemperance. Eating to excess clouds its 
bright tiesr!, blunts its edge, and drags it down to aH the 
grossness of materiality. Intemperate drinking not only 
reduces it at the time of its immediate influence, to a 
state of brutality, but gradually destroys ail its vigour. 

12. The sensual indulgencies in general, when they 
are inordinate and excessive, debase, corrupt, and bru- 
taL'ze. Their delights are transient, their paiaa seirere, 
and of long duration. 

13. Instead then of running into the danger of tempt- 
ation, during the ardor of youth, I will fly from the 
conflict, in which my own passions are sure to fight 
against me, and \\rili probably bctra^r me to the enemy. 

14. I see, indeed, thousands pursuing pleasure, andT 
professing to have found it in perfection in the haunts of 
debauchery. But I see them but for a little while. — 
Like the silly insect which flutters with delight around 
the taper, they soon receive some fatal injury in their 
minds, their persons, or their fortunes, and drop into ir- 
recoverable ruin. 

15. Alas! I am too much inclined to vice, from the 
depravity of my nature, and the violence of my pas- 
sions. I will not add fuel to the fire, nor increase the 
violence of that natural tempest within me, which of it- 
self is sufficient to accomplish my destruction. 

16. But at the sann; time I will not he a cynic. The 
world abounds with innocent enjoyments. The kind 
God of nature inteniled that I should taste them. But 
moderation is essential to true pleasure. 

17. My ownexperience, and the experience of mankind 
from their origin, has declared that v.*enever pleasure 
ex t rds the bounds of moderation, it is not only highly 
injtirious, hut disgustful. In order to enjoy pleasure, I see 
the necessity of pursuing some business with attention. 

1 8. The vicissitude is necessary to excite an ap[)etite 
aad give a rellisb. Nay, Kie very performance of busi- 
ness with skill and suocess is attended with a delightful 
satisfaction, which few of the most boasted pleasures 
are able to confer.^ 

10. While I takreare of myself, of ray health, of my 
improTcment in morals and understanding. I will not bar- 
horpriAejOt look dowa with supercilipueness or ill natiQ^^ 
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un thoBe who live, as it were, at racdom, and i>'ho aC' 
koowieflge no other guide of tlieir conduct, but the sud- 
den impulse of a temporary iucli nation. 

2Ql With all ms improTements and endeaTOurs, I 
shall still feel imperffCtions enough to humble me. — 
Candor asd humility are some of the least fallible marks 
of sound sense and sincere Tirtue. 1 shall ha\e suffi- 
cient employment in correcting myself, nor shall I pre- 
sume to censure others, unless my profession or relative 
sitnation render it my duty. 

21. My duty to myself is, indeed, intimately - con- 
nected with my duty to others. By preserving the fa- 
culties of my mind and body, and by improving tliem 
te tbe utmost* I am enabled to ex^rt them with effect to 
die service of society. 1 am conneeted with others by 
tjhe ties of consanguiiiSty and friendship, and by the 
common bond of partaking in the same humanity. 

23. As a son, I shall be tender and dutiful; as a brother, 
uniformly afifectionate; as a husband, faithful and friend- 
ly ; as a father, kind and provident ; as a man, benevo- 
lent to men in whatever circumstances,. and however 
separated from me by country, religion, or gOYernrriFnt. 

23. iiut universal benevolence must not be an ina(fe 
tive principle. If it proceed not to real beneficence, I 
fear it will have more in It of ostentation than of sin- 
cerity. I will then prove ils sincerity by doing good, 
and removing evil of eYtry kind, as far as my abilities 
allow me, and my influence extends. 

24. But before I pretend to generosity, I will be 
strictly just. Truth shall regulate my words, and equi- 
ty my actions. If I am engaged in a profeseion,*^] will 
do the duties of it; If in n/^rchandize, I will take no 
advantage of the ignorant, nor debase my character, nor 
wound my conscience, for the sake of gain. 

25. In all my intercourse with society, I wil! recollf ct 
that heavenly precept of doing to others as 1 wish they 
ahould do to me; and will endeavour to obey it.. I may, 
I certainly shall otfend from the violence of my ])a£- 
Bions, the weakness of my judgment, the perversencss 
of my will, and from mistake and misapprehon&ion. 

26. But while I keep the evangelical rule in vii w, and 
aincerely labour to conform to it, I shall seldom commit 
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such ofiTences agaiast others, as 'will be either periha- 
nentiy or deeply iojarious. 

27,. With respect to my duty to my Creator, I derive 
an argument in favour of religion, frorj the feelings of n^y 
own bosom, superior to the most elaborate subtleties of 
human ingenuity. In Ihe hour of distress, my heart as 
naturalf^ flies for succour to the Deity, as when hungry 
and thirsty, I seek food and water,or when weary, repose. 

28. In religion I look for comfort, and in religion I al- 
ways find ii. Devotion supplies me with a pure and ex- 
alted pleasure. It eleva^ei^ my soul, and teaehes me to 
look down with proper contempt upon many objects 
which are eagerly sought, but which end in misery. 

29. In this respect, and in many others, it efifeets in the 
best and most compendious method, what has been itt 
vain pretended to by proud phiifaophj^. And In seleo- 
ting a mode or peculiar system of religion, I shall con- 
sider what that was in which my father lived and died. 

30. I find it to have been the religion of Christ. I 
examine it with reverence, I encounter many difficuN 
ties; bat, at the same fime, I feel within mean internal 
evidence, which, uniting its force with the external, for- 
Mds me to disbelieve. 

^31. When involuntary doubts arise, I immediately si- 
lence their importunity by recollecting the weakness of 
my judgment, and the vain presumption of hastily de* 
cidiug on the most important of all subjects, against such 
powerful evidence, and ^against the major part of the 
civilized world. 

32. I will learn humility of the humble Jesus, and 
gratefully accept the beneficial doctrines and glorious 
offers which his benign religion reaches out to all who 
sincerely seek him by pidjer and penitence. 

33. In vain shall the conceited philosophers, whom 
fashion and igpiorance admire, attempt to weaken my 
belief, or undermine the principles of my morality. 
Without their aid, 1 can be suSciently wicked and suffi- 
ciently miserable. 

34. Human life abounds with evil. I will seek balsams 
for the wounds of the heart in the sweets of innocence, and 
in the consolations of religion. Virtue I am convinced. 
Is the noblest ornament of humanity, and the source of the 
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siiblimett and the sweete&t pleasure ; ami piety lea(>« to 
tliat peace, which the world, and all It iiOsse?2es, can- 
BOt bestow. 

35. Let othen ecjoj the pride and pleasare of ^eing 
called philosophers, deists, sceptics ; be mine the reai, 
anosteBtatioiu qoalities of the hooest humble and char- 
itable Christian. When ihe gaudy glories of fashion 
Mill vnm philosophy shall have withered like a short- 
lived flower, sincere piety and moral honesty, shall 
ftonrish as the cedar of Lebanon. 

3<l. Bat 1 repress my triumphs. After a!! my Tm- 
provefflents, and all my pantings for perfection, 1 shall 
still be greatly defective. Therefor*., to whatever de- 
gree of excellence 1 advance, let me never forgrt to 
show to others that indulgence which my infirmities, 
my errors, and my voluntary nusconduct, will require 
both from them and from urine and their Almighty aoid 
moat merciful Father. 



The Child Trained up for the Gallows. 

IS any father so unnatural as to i^eh to have his son 
hanged, let him bring him up in idleness, and with- 
out pntting him to any trade. Let him particularly 
inure him to spend the Lord'^s day in play and diversion, 
instead of attending on public worship ; and instead of 
instructing him, on that day, in the principles of the 
Christian religion, let him rob a neighboring hen-roost, 
Trhile the proprietor of it is gone to divine service. 

2. Astonishing it is to see so many of our young peo- 
ple growing up without being apprenticed to any bu?i- 
nesB for nrocurlng their future livelihood, 'i'he Jews 
had a proVerb, **' That whoever was not bred to a trade, 
was bred for the gallows." Every Mussulman is com- 
manded by the Koran to learn some handicraft er other; 
and to this precept, even the family of the Grand Sienor 
80 far conform, as to learn as much about the mechan- 
ism of a watch, as to be able to take it in pieces, ami to 
jNit it together again. 

3. Are Christians the only people in ^he world, who 
kre in live in idleness, when ene of the injunctions of 
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ih9. decalogue is to labour six days in the week ? and ai 
inspired apostle has commanded us to work, under the < 
express penalty of not eating in default of it? ** This 
we command you," says be, " that if any would not ; 
work, neither should he eat." ^' Train up a child,'* aayi 
■king Solomon, " ih the way he should go; and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it." 

4. But if you intend him for the gallows, train him op 
in the way he rvouhi go ; and before he is old, he will 
probably be hanged. In the age of vanity, restrain him 
not from the follies and allurements of it. In the age 
proper for learning and instruction, give him neither. 
As to catechisirg Iiira, it is an old fashioned, puritanicalf 
useless formality. Never heed it, lest his mind be ua- 
happily biassed by the influence of a religious education* 

5. Moses, indeed, after, saying to the children of Is- 
rael, '* Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might,**, 
thought proper to subjoin, " and those wocds which I 
command thee this day, thou shall teach them diligent* 
ly unto thy children." But we know that Moses did not 

^^nteud those children to be trained up for the gallows. 
^ tlis advice therefore is not to the purpose. 

6. Mine, which is immediately directed to the object 
in view, must consequently be very different. And par- 
amount to any other direction which I can possibly 
give, I would particularly advise, as an essential part of 
the course of this education, by which a child when h« 
arrives to manhood, is intended to make so exalted a 
figure, that his parents should suffer him every sabbath* 
day, during summer and autumn, to patrol about the 
neighborhood, and to steal as much fruit as he can car- 
ry off. 

7. To encourage him more in this branch of his edu- 
cation, in case the poor scrupulous lad should show any 
compunctions of conscience about it, i would have his 
mother partake of the stolen fruit ; and eat it with 
keener appetite than she does any of her own, or her 
husband's lawfully acquired earniiigs. FV>r his further 
'3ncouTagementf both his parents should always take hia 
part, whenever the pro|;rit;tor of the stoLn fruit prefers' 
to them his compiiaint against him; and by alt mean« 
ii^/we to chastise him for his thievery. 
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8. They Bhould saj, *' Where is the harm of taking 
a little fruit ? I'he gentleman does not want it all for 
his own use. He doubtless raised part of it for {loor 
people.^' This will greatly smooth his way to more ex- 
tensiTe and more profitable robberies. 

0. He will soon persuade himself, that many rich men 
have more wealth than they really want; and as they 
owe part of their affluence to the poor, upon the princi- 
ple of charity, why should not the poor take their share 
without the formality of asking consent ? He will now 
become a thief in good earnest ; and finding it easier, 
at least as he imagines, to support himself by theft thaa 
liy honest industry, he will continue the practice until 
be is detected, apprehended, convicted, condemned, and 
gibbetted. 

10. Then he will have exactly accomplished the de- 
signed end of his education, and proved himself to have 
been an apt scholar. Under the gallows and in his last 
dying speech, be will say, ^^ Hail my father whipped me 
for brealuug the Sabbath ; and had not my mother en- 
couraged me to rub orchards, and gardens, and hen- 
roosts on that holy day, I should not have been brought 
to this ignominious punishment. 

11. '* But they have been the cause, by encouraging 
Bie in my early youth in the Ways of ski, of this my 
awful catastrophe, and probably of Ihe eternal ruin of 
my immortal soul." Parents, believe and tremble ! and 
lietolve to educate your children in opposition to the 
gallows. 



Character tjf FideUa. 

BEFORE I enter upon the particalar parts of Fidelia's 
character, it is necessary to preface that she is the 
only child of a decrepit father, whose life is bound up in 
her^s. This gentleman has used Fidelia from her infan- 
cy ivith all the tenderness imaginable ; and has viewed 
her growing perfections with the partiality of a parent, 
who soon thought her accomplished above the children 
49f all other men ; but never thought she was come to the 
highest improvement of which she herself was capable* 

C 
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2. This fondness has had very pleasing effects upon 
his own happiness; for she reads, she dances, she sings, 
uses her spinet and guitar to the utmost perfection. 
And the young lady's use of all these excellencies, is to 
divert the old man in his easy chair, when he is out of 
the pangs of a chronical distemper. 

3. Fidelia is now in the twen(y-thi^l year of her age ; 
but the application of many admirers, her quick sense 
of all that is truly elegant and noble in the enjoyment 
•f a plentiful fortune, are not able to draw her from the 
side of her good old father. Certain it is, that there is 
no kind of affection so pure and so angelic, as that of a 
father to a daughter. 

4. Fidelia, on her part, as I was going to say, as ao* 
complished as she is* with all her beauty, wit, air, and 
mien, employs her whole time in care and attendance 
upon her father. How have 1 been charmed to see one 
of the moat beauteous women the age has produced, 
kneeKng to help on an old man's slipper : Her filial re. 
gard to him is what she makes her diversion, her busi- 
ness and her glory. % 

5. When she was asked by a friend of her deceased 
mother, to admit of the courtship of her son, she an- 
swered that she had a great respect and gratitude to 
her for the overture in behalf of one so near to her, but 
that during her father's life, she would admit into her 
heart no value for any thing which should interfere with 
her endeavours to make his remains of life as happy and 
easy as could be expected in his circumstances. 

6. The happy father has her declaration, that she will 
not marry during his life, and the pleasure of seeing that 
rebohititm not uneasy to her. Were one to paint filial 
affection in its utmost l)eauty, he could nctt have a more 
lively idea of it, than in tieholdlng Fidelia serving her 
father at his hours of riein*;, meals, and rest. 

7. When the general crowd of female youth are con- 
sulting their glasses, preparing for balls, assemblies, or 
plays ; for a young lady, who could be regarded among 
the foremost in those places, either for her person, wit, 
fortune, or conversation, and yet contemn all these en- 
tertamments, to sweeten the heavy hours of a decrepit 
parent, is a resignation truly heroic.^ 
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. S. Fidelia performs the duly of a nurse with all the 
^ .beauty of a bride ; nor does she neglect her person, be* 
cause of her attendance Ujion him, when he is too ill to 
receive company, to whom she may make an appearance. 
0. Fidelia, who pves him up her youth, does not 
think it any great sacrifice to add to it the s|Ki]ling of 
her dress. Her care and exactness in her haliit con- 
Tince her father of the alacrity of her mind ; and she 
baa of all wo>nen the best foundation for affecting the 
praise of a seeming negligence. 

10. Those who thin'* themselves the pattern of good 
breeding and refinement, v»ould be astonished to h«Br» 
tbat, in those intervals, when the old gentleman is at 
ease, and can bear company, there are at his house, in 
tile most regular order, assemblies of people of the high- 
est merit ; where there is conversation without mention 
of tbe absent, and the highest subjects of morality treat- 
ed of as natural and accidental discourse. 

1 1 . All of which is owing to the genius of Fidelia, who 
at once mnkes her father's way to another world easy, 
and herself capable of being an honor to his name in thu. 



History rf Jerusalem, 

ACCORDING to Manetho, an Egyptian historian, 
Jerusalem was founded* by the shephenis who in- 
vaded Egypt in an unknown period of antiquity. Ac- 
cording to Josepbus, it was the capital of Melcbis' deck's 
kingdom, and built in honour of that prince by twelve 
.neighbouring kings. 

2. We know nothing of it with certainty, however, 
till the time of king David, who took it from the Jehu- 
aites, and made it the capital of his kingdom. It wbs 
first taken in the days of .Tehoash, by Hazael, king of 
Assyria, who slew all the nobility, but did not destroy 
their city. 

3. It was afterwards taken by Nebuchadneuarking 
of Babylon* who destroyed it and carried away the in- 
habitants. Seventy years after, permission was r. ranged 
by Cyrus, king of Persia, to the Jews to rebuild iheir 
city, which vas done ; and it continued the capital of 
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Judea till the time of Vepasian, emperor of Rome^ by 
whose son Titus it was totally destroyed. 

4. It was, however, rebuilt by Adrian, and seemed 
likely to recover its former grandeur ; but it flourished 
for a short time only. When the empress Helena, 
mother of Constantine the great, came to visit it, she 
found it in *: most forlorn and ruinous condition. 

5. Having formed a design of restoring it to its an- 
cient lustre, she caused, with a p^reat deal of cost and la* 
bour, all the rubbish which had been thrown upon those 
places where our 8aviour had sufifei-ed, been buried; &c» 
to be removed. 

6. In doing this they found the cross on which he 
died, fifi well as those of the two malefactors who saffer- 
ed with him. She then caused a magnificent church to 
be built, which inclosed as many scenes of our Savioni^ 
Bufferings as could conveniently be dene. 

7. This church, which stands on Mount Calvary, b 
still in good repair, being supported hy the donations of 
pilgrims who are constantly resorting'to it. Here is to 
foe seen our Saviour's sepulchre, hewn out of a solid rock; 
and the very hole in the rock in which it is said the foot 
of the cross was fixed, with many other curiosities. -4 

8 On mount Moriah stood the celebrated temple of 
Solomon, which was seven years in building, and em- 
ployed no less than 163,^00 men. The height of this 
buildinf on one sitle was at least 960 feet; and the 
stones employed about the ramparts were, according t« 
Josep^ius, 4Q cubits long, 12 thick, and 6 high, ail qf 
polished marble, and so well joined as to appear like one 
solid tock. 

9. After the destruction of this temple, it is said that 
the emperor Julian attempted to rebuild it, in order to 
give the lie to our Saviour^s prophecy, namely, that It 
should be totally desttuyed, without one stone^s being 
left upon another. In this, however, he was defeated 
by earthquakes, fiery eruptions, &c. which destroyed 
bis materials, and killed many of hb workmen. 

10. At present, Jervsalem is but a poor, thinly in- 
habited town, about three miles in circumference, sur- 
rounded with mountains on all sides except the norths 
with steep ascents and deep vallies. 
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The Faithful American Dog. 

AN officer in the late American army, on his sta* 
tion at (he westward, went out in the morning' 
lYith his dog and gun, in quest of game. Venturing toa 
far from the garrison, he was fired upon by an Indian, 
who was iuriiing in the bushes, and instantly fell to the 
ground. 

2. The Indian running to him, struck him on the head 
with his tomahawk in order to diF|>atch him ; but the but- 
ton of his hat fortunately warding off the edge, he was 
only stunned by the blow. With savage brutality he 
applied the scalping knife, and hastened away with thia 
trophy of hb horrid cruelty,.]eaving the officer for dead, 
and none to relieve or console him but his faithful dog. 

3. The afflicted creature gave every expression of his 
attachment, fidelity and affection. He licked the wounds 
with inex[H^8sible tenderness, and mourned the fate of 
bis beloved master. Having performed every office w hich 
sympathy dictat<.>d, or sagacity could invent, without be- 
ing able to remove his master from the fatal spot, or pro- 
€rare from him any signs of life, or his wonted expres- 
slflHDS of affection to him, he ran off in quest of help. 

4. Bending his course towards the river, where two 
men were fishing, he urged them by all the powers of na- 
tive rhetoric to accompany him to the woods. The men 
were suspicious of a decoy to an ambuscade, and dared 
not venture to follow the dog ; who, finding all his ca- 
resses fail, returned to the care of his master; and lick- 
ing bis wound a second time, renewed all his tender- 
Bass ; but with no better success than before. 

5. Again he returned to the men ; once more to try 
his skill in alluring them to his assistance. In this at- 
tempt he was more successful than in the other. The 
BMH, seeing bis solicitude, began to think the dog might 
have discovered some valuable game, and determined 
t9 Hasard the consequences of folio wintr him. 

§• Transported with his success, the aff« ctionate crea- 
ture hurried them along by every expression of ardor.— 
ffnently tbey arrive fit the spot; ^here behold^--anoS^ 

Z 
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fleer wounded,' scalped, weltering in his own gore, and 
faint with the loss of blood. 

7. Suffice it to say, he was yet alive. They carried 
bim to the fort where the first dressings were perform- 
ed. A suppuration immediately took place, and be was 
soon conveyed to the hospital at Albany, where in a 
few weeks, he entirely recovered, and was able to retoni 
to his duty. 

8. This worthy officer owed his Hfe, probably, to the 
fidelity of tliis sagacious dog. His tongue, which the 
gentleman afterwards declared, gave him the most ex> 
quuite pleasure, clarlQed the wound in the most effect 
ual manner, and his perseverajice brought that aBsis6 ' 
ance without which he must soon have perished. 

9. '* My iU)gy the trustiest of his kind. 
With gratitude inflames my mhid ; 
I mark his true, his faithful way, 
And in my service copy Tray." 



FUui Duly and Affection. 

THE Stork is generally esteemed an eaiblem of filial 
love ; insomuch that it has ever acquired the name 
oipitntSj from the just regard it is said to pay to acta of ' 
filial piety and duty. j 

2. Storks live to a very advanced age ; the conie* £ 
quence of which is, that their limbs grow feeble, their ■ 
feathers fall off, and they are no ways capable of pn>» ] 
Tiding for their own food or safety. Being birds of p9S«. 'j 
sage, they are under another inconvenience also^ wbichr; 
18, that they are not able to remove themselves from oa» 
country to anothffr at the usual season. 

3. In all these circumstances, it is reported, that theiv 
young ones assist them, covering them with their wi^^ 
and nourishing them with the warmth of their bod .> .. 
even iSringing them provisions in their beaks, and • - • 
lying them from place to jlHace on their backs, or » 
{KMrting them with their wings. 

4. In this manner they retnmy as much as lies i» tl « 
90wer, the care which waa b«itowe4 on tbem mrben tl 
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were young ones in (he nest. A striking example of 
filial piety inspired by instinct ; from which reason it- 
<i lelf needs not be ashamed to take example. 

5. ^* Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long in the land which the Lord thy Gpd gi veth 
thee»" was an express commandment, and the only one 
to which a promise was annexed. Among the Irael- 
ites, the slightest offence against a parent was punished 
in the most exemplary manner. 

6. Certainly nothing can be more just or reasonable, 
than that we should love, honour, and succour those who 
are the very authors of our being, and to whose tender 
care (under heaven) we owe the continuance of it, dur- 
ing the helpless state of our infancy. 

7. Love, charity, and an intercourse of good offices, 
are what we undoubtedly owe to all mankind ; and he 
who omits them is guilty of such a crime as generally 
carries its punishment with it. 

8. But to our parents, more, much more than all this, 
is due; and, when we are serving them, we ought to re- 
flect, that whatever diJQ&culties we go through for their 
sakes, we cannot do more for them than they have done 
for us; and that there is no danger, of our overpaying 
the vast debt of gratitude they have laid us under. 

0. In fine, we should consider that it is a duty most 
peculiarly insisted on by Heaven itself; and, if we 
, obey the command, there is no doubt but we shall also 
receive the reward annexed to it. 

' . > The Bee. 

npiHE Bee is a noble pattern of industry and prudence^ 
p She settles upon every plant and flower, nnd makes 
tile Bost insignificant, nay, even the moat hiirlful of 
Iheoi, useful to her purpose. Thua she toils all the 
summer, while the days are fair, in order to get a slock, 
whieh she lays by to serve for winter, when the herb, 

I and flowers are dead, the trees deprived of their leaves, 

I and the weather unfavourable. 

2. Then the Bees retire to their hive, which is formed 
Wfia a little attttei and goyerned by a queen, whodispeo- 
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£68 justice to ber subjects. It is said tbey bury their 
dead, punish criminals, and drive the drones from their 
hives. They keep a regular order^ whether in war or 
peace ; aud, as soon as their queen dies, appoint another 
to succeed ber, and rule their little state, which may 
serve as a pattern for a well ordered community. 

3. The Bee is one of the aptest emblems of industry, 
and the art of extracting good out of evil, that can be 
found in nature. It is endued with an instinct, which 
justly excites our admiration : and its perseverance is 
an admirable example for the wisest of us to follow. 

4. As the Bee, in the summer, provides for itself that 
which may serve for its support in winter, so should we, 
in the summer of our days, take care to lay in a store of 
profitable virtues and good qualities, which may render 
us justly admired in age, and enable us to set a good ex* 
ample to posterity. 

5. Like that industrious insect, likewise, we should 
learn to make every occurrence of lite serviceable to us; 
for nothing is'so small or minute but it may be made of 

"---'•■'* ^ad in nature, but we may draw from it 
truction. And thus, by choosing the 
ng the evil we may purchase to our- 
3, and the hopes of a brighter reward 



faercat'ter. 



On the Starry Heavens. 

WHEN we survey the whole earth at once, and th0 
several planets which lie within its neigbbouiy 
hood, we are filled with a pleasing astonishment, to Bee# 
so many worlds hanging one above another, and^liding 
round theiraxled in such an amazing pomp and solemnity. 

2. If, afler this, we contemplate those wild fields of 
ether, that reach in height as far as from Saturn to the 
fixed stars, and run abroad almost to an infinitude, our iin* 
agination finds its capacity filled with so immense a proe* 
pect, and put« itself upon the stretch to comprehend it. 

3. But if we rise yet higher, and consider the fixed- 
atare as so many vast oceans of flame, which are each of 
tiiem atUnded with a different set of plaaeta, and ztilL 
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iUsGOver new firmameots and new lights ^-hich are sunk 
farther in those unfathomable depths of ether, so as not 
to be seen by the largest of our telescofies, we are lost 
in such a labyrinth of suns and worlds, and confounded 
with theimaiensity and magnificence Of nature. 



0f Queen Mary and Hie Martyrs • 

MART possessed few qualities either estimable or 
amiable. Her person was as little engaging as 
her manner. And, amidst the complication of yices 
-which entered into her composition, obstinacy, bigotry, 
violence, cruelty, we scarcely find any virtue but sin- 
cerity ; unless we add vigour of mind, a quality which 
aeems to have been inherent in her family. 

2. During this queen's reign, persecution for religion 
was carried to the most terrible height. The mild 
counsel of cardinal Pole, who was inclined to toleration, 
was over-ruled by Gardner and Bonner ; and multitudes 
of all conditions, ages and sexes, were committed to the 
flames. 

3. The persecutors began with Rogers, prebendary of 
St. Paul's : a man equally dietinguished by his piety and 
learning; but whose domestic situation, it was hoped, 
would bring him to compliance. 

4. He had a wife, whc»m he tenderly loved, and ten 
children; yet did he coniinue firm in his principles. — 
And such was his Btrenity after his condemnatiun, that 
the jailors, it is sHid, awaked him from a sound sleej), 
when the hour of his execution approached. Ilesu&er- 
ed at Smithfield. 

5. Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, was condemned at 
the same time with Rogers, but was sent to his own dio- 
crsa to be punished, in order to strike the greater terror 
into his flock. His constancy at his death, however 
had a very contrary effect. 

6. It was a scene of consolation to Hooper to die in 
their sight, bearing testimony to that doctrine which h^i 
had formerly taught among them. And he continued 
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to pxhort iheoi, till his tongue, Bwolfea by the viokiBeir 
of his an'>?iy, deaifd him utterance. . . 

7. FerraV, Uhho\} ol St. David*B, also Buffensd tbitlflP 
rible punisliiiient in hi^^owudioiTts; and Ridley, Inakflf 
of London, .md Lalimrr, formerly hiBhop of Woreesta^ ^ 
two pre'ati's, vr-ieri>ble bv their yean, their leamiiil^ ^ 
and! heir i)iety, perished tngrther id the same fire it 
Oxi'onI, pniip(frt;ng: each other^a constancy by their oi» 
lual exhortations. 

8. LatimtT, when tied to the stake, called to hiseoifr 
panion, *'l{eof^ood cheer my brother; we shall thk 
day kindle such a Hmne in England, as I trust in Off 
sh.'ill never he extinguished.^' 

Sunders, a respectable clergyman, was commilllil 
to the flames at Coventry. A pardon was offered Un 
if he would recant ; but he rc^jected it with disdaUtSll 
embraced the stake* sayino:, " Welcome, crosBof Chliitt 
welcome everlai>ting life !" 

10. Cranmer had less courage at first. Terrified If, 
the j)rospect of those tortures which awaited hii%>flr 
overcome l)y the fond love of life, and by the flatteryof 
artfu! men, who pompously represented the dignities t* ] 
which his characterstill entitled him, if he would merit 
tliem by a recantation> he agreed, in an unguarded hooTi 
to subscribe to the doctrines of the papal suprcmifiyi 
and the real presence. ^ 

11. But the court, no less perfiduous than crueK^i^' 
fermined that this recantation should avaf4 him ttothioi|i 
that he should acknowledge his errors in the churaill^. 
fore the people, and afterwards be led to execution. ., • 

12. Whether Cranmer received secret intelligencell, 
their desi,cn, or repented of his weakness, or both is ttii 
oertai» ; but he surprised the audience by a declaratiw 
very different from what was expectwi. ^ 

13. After explaining his sense of what he owed U 
God and his sovereign, " There is one miscarriage in' 
my life, said he, of which, above all others, I severely 
repent;. «nd that is, the insincere declaration of faith" 
to which I had the weakness to subscribe. 

1 4. But I take this opportunity of atoning for my er- 
ror, by a sincere and open recantation 5 and am willing 
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al with my blood that doctrine, which 1 firmly be- 
! to be communicated from heayen." 
. As his band, he added, bad erred by bf>traying his 
t, it should first be punished by a severe, but just 
I. He accordingly stretched it out, as soon as he 
) to the stake ; and without discovering, either by 
x>k8 or motions, the least sign of weakness, or even 
ig, he held it in the flames till it was entirely con- 
d. 

. His thoughts, to use the words of an elegant and 
ed historian, appeared to be totally occupied in re- 
ng on his former Ociults, and be called aloud several 
.» ** This hand has offended ! This wicked hand has 
led.'' 

> When it dropped off, he discovered a serenity in 
)untenance, as if satisfied with sacrificing to <Iivine 
e the instrument of his crime. And when the fire 
ked his iKMly, his soul, totally collected within it- 
seemed superior to every external accident, and 
ether inaccessible to pain. 



, •■•-■* 



Story qf Logan^ a Mingo Chirfi 

the spring of the year 1774, a robbery and murdeip 
ere committed on an inhabitant of the frontiers of 
nia by two Ihdians, of the Shawanese tribe. The 
ibouring whites according to their custom, under** 
to punish this outrage in a summary way. Colonel 
tp, a man infamous for the many murders he had 
fitted on those much injured people, collected a 
, and proceeded down the Kanhaway in quest of 
Mince. 

Unfortunately, a canoe of women and children, 
one man only, was seen coming from the ofiposite 
,. unarmed, and unsuspecting any hostile attack 
t^e whites. Cresap and his party concealed them- 
Bon the bank of the river ; and the moment the 
) reached the shore, singled out their objects, a:;d, 
e fire, killed every person in it. 
This happened to be the family of Logan, who had 
been distinguished as the friend of the whites. 
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This unworthy return provoked his vengeance. Hf 
conlingly signalised himself in the war which ensue 

4, In the autumn of the same year, a decisive bs 
was fought at the mouth of the Great Kanhaway, 
tween the collected forces of the Shawaneee, Ming 
and Delawares, and a detachment of the Virginian o 
tia. The Indians were defeated, and sued for peac 

6. Logan, however, disdained to be seen among 
suppliants ; but, lest the sincerity of a treaty shoulc 
distrusted, irom which so distingubhed a chief ak>sei 
himself, he sent by a messenger, the following spei 
to be delivered to Lord Dunmore. 

6. " I appeal to any white man to say if ever he en 
ed Logan^B cabin hungry, and he gave liim no meat 
ever he rime cold and naked, and he clothed him i 
During the last long and bloody war, Logan remai 
idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. 

7. ^ Such was my love for the whites, that my cg 
trymen pointed as they passed by, and said, Logan is 

friend of white men. 1 had even thought to have U 
with you, had it not been for the injuries of one n 
Colonel Cresap, the last spring, in cold blood, and 
provoked, murdered all the relations of Logan, not c 
sparing my women and children. 
' 8. *' There runs not a drop of my blood in the v< 
of any living creature. This called on me for reves 
I have sought it; I have killed many; 1 have fi 
glutted my vengeance. For my country I rejoice 
the beams of peace ; but do not harbour a thought t 
mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. 
will not turn on his heel to save his life. Who is tli 
to mourn for Logan ? Not one.** 



The aged Prisoner released from the Bastile. 

NOWHERE else on earth, perhaps, has hum£^ n 
ery, by human means, been rendered so lasting 
complete, or so remediless as in that despotic pris 
the Bastile. This the following case may suffice 
evince : the particulars of which are translated fr 
that elegant and energetic writer, Mr. i^lercier. ' 
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The heincMii ofifence which merited an imprison- 
Barpasring torture, and rendering death a blcB8ing» 
» more than some aognarded expressions, imply- 
Brespect towards the late gallic monarch, Lonis 
rth. 

Upon the acceBsion of Louis sixteenth to the 
e, the ministers then in office, moved by humanity, 
I their administration with an act of clemency and 
B. They inspected the registers ol the Bastile, 
Bt many prisoners at liberty. 
Among those, there was an old man who had 
ed in confinement for forty-seven years, between 
tiiek and cold stone walls. Harden^ by adversity, 
I strengthens both the mind and constitution, when 
ire not overpowered by it, he had resisted the hor- 
3f his long imprisonment with an invincible and 
f spirit. 

His locks, white, thin, and scattered, had almost 
red the rigidity of iron; whilst his body, environ- 
f 8o long a time by a coffin of stone, had borro\ve(i 
it a firm and compact habit The narrow doOr of 
«nb, turning upon its grating hinges, opened, not 
ual, by halves, and an unknown voice announced 
bterty and bade him depart. 
Believing this to be a dream, he hesitated ; buf at 
h rose up, and walked forth with trembling steps, 
ed at the space he traversed. The stairs of the 
D, the halls, the court seemed to him vast, immense^ 
.Imost without bounds. * 

He stopped from time to time, and gazed around 
a bewildered traveller. His vision wat} with dlffi- 
reconciled to the clear light of day. He contem- 
d the heavens aB a new object. His eyes remained 
, and he could not even weep. 
Stupified with the newly acquired power of chang- 
bis position, h» limbs, Hke his tongue, refused, in 
of his efforts, to perform their office. At length 
A through the formidable gate. 
When he felt the motion of the carriage, which was 
ired to transport him to his former habitation, be 
med out, and uttered some inarticulate sounds; and 
could not hilar this new movement, he was obliged 

D 
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to descend. Supported by a benevolent arm, he sougl 
out the street where he had formeriy resided ; he foan 
i-t, but no trace ef his house remained ; one of the put 
lie edifices oecnpied the spot where it had stood. 

10. He now saw nothing which brought to his reeo 
lection, either that particular quarter, the city itself, c 
the objects with which he was formerly acquainted.- 
The houses of his nearest neighbours, which were fres 
in his memory, had assumed a new appearance. 

11. In vain were his looks directed to all the object 
around him ; he could discover nothing of which he ha 
the smallest remembrance. Terrified) he stopped an 
fetched a deep sigh. To him what did it import tha 
the city was peopled with living creatures ? None c 
them were alive to him ; he was unknown to all th 
worH, and he knew nobody; and^ whilst he wept, b 
regretted his dungeon. 

12. At the name of the Ba&tile, which he often, pre 
nounced, and even claimed as an asylum, and the sigh 
of his clothes which marked his former age, the crow< 
gathered around him : curiosity, blended with pity, ex 
cited their attention. The most aged asked him man^ 
questions, but had no remembrance of the circumstance 
which he recapitulated. 

13. At length, accident brought to his way an ancien 
4lomestic, now a superannuated porter, who confined U 
his lodge for fifteen years, had barely sufficient strengtl 
to open the gate. Even lu did not know the master h< 
had served : but Informed Irim that grief and misfortune 
had brought his wife to the grave thirty years before 
that his children were gone abr6ad to distant climes, am 
that of all his relations and friends, none now remained 

1 4. This recital was made with the indifference whicl 
people discover for events long passed and almost for 
gotten. The miserable man groaned, ami groaned alone 
The ciowd around, offering only unknown features ti 
his view, made him feel the excess of his calamities ev^i 
more than he would have done in the dreadful solitudi 
which he had left. 

15. Overcome with sorrow, he presented himself be 
fore the minister to whose humanity he owed that libei 
ly which was now a burden \o him. Bowing down, h 
said, " Restore me agaia to that pris4)n from which yo 
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bare taken me* I cannot survive the loss of my nniir- 
est relations ; of my friends ; and in one word, of a whole 
Seneratjon. Is it possible in the same moment to be 
informed of this universal destructioR, and not to wish 
for death f 

1 6. *^ This general mortality, which to others comes 
slowly and by degrees, has to me been instantaneous, 
the operation of a moment. Whilst secluded from so- 
ciety, 1 lived with myself only ; but here I can neither 
live with myself, nor with this new race, to whom my 
anguish and despair appear only as a dream.'' 

17. The minister was melted ; he caused the old do^ 
niestie to attend this unfortunate |>erton9 as only ke 
could talk to him of his family. 

18. This discourse was the single consolation which 
he received ; for he shunned intereourse with the new 
race, born since he had been exiled from the world ; 
and be passed his time in the midst of Paris in the same 
aolitnde as he had done whilst confined in a dungeon 
for almost half a century. 

19. But the chagrin and mortification of meeting no 
penon who could say to him, ^* We were formerly known 
to each other,'' soon put an end his existence. 



Account of Columhus, 

TO Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, is- de- 
servedly ascribed the first discovery ot America, 
an event which opened to mankind a new region of sci- 
ence, commerce, and enterprise; and stamped with im- 
mortality the name of its projector. 

2. He was born in the year 1447. He early showed 
a capacity and inclination for a sea-faring life, and re- 
ceived an education which qualified him to pursue it. — 
At the age of fourteen he went to sea, and began his 
career on that element, where he was to perform ex- 
ploits, which should astonish mankind. 

3. He made a variety of voyages to almost every part 
of the globe, with which any intercourse was then carri- 
ed on- by sea; and became one of the most skilful navi: 
gators in Europe. But his active and entcrpiisiiig go* 
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laas YToiiid not suffer him to rest in the decisioni 
tamely follow the track oi his predecessors, 

4. It was the great ohjeet in view at this tin 
Europe, to find out a passage by sea to the Eaat-Ii 
The Portuguese, among whom he now resided, » 
a new route to these deurable regions, by sailing i 
the southern extremity of Africa* 

5. They had consumed half a century in making 
ous attempts, and had advanced no farther on the 
ern shore of Africa than just to cross the equator, 
Columbus conceived his great design of findiug 
in the west The spherical figure of the eartji, > 

, he understood, made it evident to him, that £i 
Asia, and Africa, formed but a small part of the gl 

6. It was an impeachment of the wisdom and b 
cence of the Author, of nature, to suppose that th< 
space yet unexplored, was a waste, unprofitable 6 
and it appeared necessary, that there sliould be ar 
continent in the west to counterpoise the immense 
tity of land, which was known to be in the east. 

7. In the sea, near the western islandsypieces of 
ed wood, and large joints of cane had been discos 
and branches of pine trees, and the bodies of two 
with features different from the Europeans, had 
found on the shores of those islands after a coi 
westerly winds.- 

8. These reasonings and facts, with some othen 
rlnced Columbus that it was possible to find the d 
land by sailing in a westerly direction. He had a § 
of that kind, which makes use of reasoning only as i 
citemeut to action.' No sooner was he satisfied 
truth of bis system, than he was anxious to bring it 
test of experiment ; and set out on a voyage of disc( 

9. His first step was to secure the patronage ol 
of the considerable powers of Europe, capable of \ 
taking such an enterprise. Excite<l by the love 
country, he laid his scheme beibre the Senate of C 
offering to sail under then* banners. But they, igi 
of the principles on which it was formed, rejected 
the dream of a visionary projector. 

10. He next applied to John II, king of Portugal 
he being deeply engaged in prosecuting disco 
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Uong the coast of Africa, was .not inclined to encottrage 

the undertaking of Columbus ; yet he meanly sought to 

fob him of the glory and adrantage of his scheme by pri- 

J^ ,vately despatching a 8hip|tomake a discovery in the west. 

11. When Columbus was acquainted with this perfid- 
ious transaction, he quitted the kingdom with indigna- 
tioDiand landed in Spain in 1484. Here, after sevea 
years painful solicitation at court, and surraountiug eve- 
ry obstacle which ignorance, timidity, jealousy, andav- 
ariee could lay before him, he obtained his request ; micl 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who then reignetl together, 
Agreed to be patrons of his enterprise. 

12. It was stipulated between him and them, that he 
•boold be admiral in all those islands and continents he 
iliOQld discover; and hav« the office hereditary in his fam- 
ily; that he should be viceroy of the same for life, and en- 
jtqratenth of all the merchandize which should be found. 

13. Three small vessels were fitted out and victuaHe<l 
'for twelve months, furnished with ninety mm, and pla- 
ced under his command. With this iittie fleet hs set 
nil from Palos, on Friday the 3rd of Au^nat, 1 492 ; and 
UUiSi^* westerly course, boldly ventured into the un- 
faiown ocean. 

14. He soon found that he had unforeseen hnrdsh^pn 
tod difficolties to encounter from the inexperience and 
bin of his men. To go directly from home into a 

.Jipqadless ocean, far from any hope of relief, if rny ac- 
cident should befal them, and where no friendly port, 
■or human being were known to exist, filled the bold- 
t seaman with apprehension. 

15. What greatly added to their terror, was a new 
and flixtraordinary phenomenon, which occurred on the 
14th of September. The magnetic needle varied f'om 
the pole, and as they advanced the variation increased. 
Nature seemed to be changed ; and their oply guide 
through the trackless waters to prove unfaithful. 

16. After twenty days, the impatient sailors began to 
talk of throwing their jcommahder into the sea, and ot* 
retorcing liome. Their molrmurs reached Us ^^^■VTfMj 
bis fertile mind suggested an expedient in eY^ry e^ 
tremity. By soothing, flattery, and artifice; by in* 
Tenting reasons for every uncommon appearance, and 

D 2 
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deceiviog them in liie ship's reckonings he kept then 
on sixteen days longer. 

17. On the night of the 11th of October, he himsell 
discovered a light which appeared to move ; and th« 
next morning gave them the joyful sight of land* I 
proved to be the island of Guanahana, one of the ciofl 
ter called Bahamas* Thus, in the space of thirtyHiii 
days, and the forty-fifth year of his age, Columbus cooc 
pleted a voyage which he had spent twerity years in pre 
jecting; which opened to Europeans a new world, an 
made the name of Columbus immortal. 

18. With tears of joy and transports of congratula 
lion, the crews of the ships sang a hymn of thanksgivica 
to God. After touching at several islands, and leavio 
a small colony, he returned to Spain. On his retom fc 
vras oveitaken by a storm, which became so furioos tika 
bis destruction seemed inevitable. The crews aba.i 
doned themselves to despair, and expected every nmi 
ment to be swallowed up in the waves. 

19. In this extremity, he gave an admirable proof 4 
his calmness and foresight. He wrote a short accoan 
of his voyage on parchment, inclosed it in a.^i£e o 
wax, which he put into a tight cask, and threw into tbf 
sea, in hopes that some fortunate accident would pre* 
aerve a deposit of so much importance to the world.— 
The storm, however subsided, and he arrived at Pales, 
in Spain, on the 15ih of March, 1403. 

20. The populace received him with acclamations : 
and the king and qoeen, no less astonished than delight 
ed with bis success, had him conducted to court with i 
pomp suitable to the event, which added such distin 
guished lustre to their reign. His family was ennobled 
and his former privil^es and ofices confirmed to him. 

21. He sobn sailed on a second expedition to the nev 
world> with a fleet of seventeen ships, having on boan 
16D0 people, and aU things necessary for estab]ishiif| 
plantations. After discovering many islands of th< 

Jlfest-Indies, and snbmittuig to every labour and vexa 
1^ in attempting to settle hb colony, he returned t 
Spain in 1408, to counteract the intrigues and efforts q 
ti3 enemies in the Spanish cowrt 

22. He made two more Tojages, in wbioh be tone' . 
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Umost parts of the West-Indies, discovered file conti- 
nent, and coasted on its shores ibr 400 leagues. Liut 
the last part of his life was made wretched by tiie per- 
lecutions of his enemies. 

23. Their pride and jealousy could not endure that a 
foreigner should obtain soHiigh a rank as to l)e viceroy 
for life, and have the office of admiral hereditary in iils 
fiunily, to the exclusion of the Spanish nobles. They 
were, therefore indefatigable in their endeavours to de- 
preciate his merits, and ruin his fortune. 

24. He was once carried home in irons ; and, in vio- 
lation of gratitude, humanity, and justice, bas«'!y depriv- 
ed of ail the offices and possessions in the new world, to 
wMch he had a right by the solemn stipulation of Fer- 
iinaVid. When he returned from his last voyage, in 
1505, Queen Isabella his only friend and patroness in 
the court of Spain, was dead. ^ 

25. Worn out with sickness and fatigue, disgusted 
with the insincerity of his sovereign and the haughti- 
ness of his courtiers, he lingered out a year in fruitless 
BoKeitatiuns for his violated rights, till death relieved 

^ him from his sorrows. He ended his useful and active 
fife at Valadolid on the 20th of May, 1506, in the 59th 
jear of his age. 

26. In the life of this remarkable man, there was no 
^efideoey of any quality, which can constitute a great 
character. He was grave, though courteous in his de- 
portment, circumspect in his words and actions, irre- 
pioachable In his morals, and exemplary in all the du- 
ties of religion. 

27. The court of Spain were so just to his memory, that, 

notwithstanding their ingratitude towards him during; his 

life, they buried bim magnificently in ihe cathedral ofSe- 

Tille, and erected a tomb ov^r him with this tn<«cription» 

Columbus has given a ?iEW worij; : o. tub 

KINGDOMS OF Cap ? i;^L AND LlON. 



c 



Columbia. 

OLUMBI A, Columbia, V) glory arisf t 
The queen of the world and the child of the skies; 
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Thy genius commands thee : with rapture behold. 
While ages on ages thy splendors unfold. 
Thy reign is tlie last and the noblest of time. 
Most fruitful thy soil, most inviting thy clime ; 
Let the crimes of the east ne'er encrimson thy naoiey. 
Be Freedom, and Science, erid Virtue, thy fame. 

2. To conquest andislaughter let Europe aspire; 
Whelm nations in blood, and wrap cities in fire ; 
Thy heroes the rights of mankind shall defend. 
And triumph [Pursue them, and glory attend. 

A world is thy realm, for a world be thy law8» 
Enlarged ts thine empire, and just as thy cause; 
(Tn freedom's broad basis thy empire shall rise. 
Extend with the main, and dissolve with the skies. 

3. Fair science her gates to thy'sons shall unbar, 
And the east see thy morn hide the beams of her star ; 
New bards, and new sages, unrivaird shall soar 

To fame unextinguished when time is no more ; 
To thee, the last refuge of virtue desigoM, 
Shall fiy from all nations the best of mankind : 
Here, grateful to Heaven, with transport shall bring. 
Their incense more fragrant than odours of spring. 

4. Nor less shall thy fair ones to glory ascend, 
And genius and beauty in harmony blend ; . 
The graces of form shall awake pure desire, 
And the charms of the soul ever cherish the fire ^ 
Their sweetness unmingled, their manners refin'd. 
And virtue's bright image, iustamp'd on the mind, 
^TT.*u ^ jy^ gQ|-j rapture, shall teach life to glow, 

a smile in the aspect of woe. 
3et3 to all regions thy pow'r shall displays 
admire, and the ocean obey ; 
i:^ach snore to thy glory its tribute unfold, 
And the east and the south yield their spices and gold. 
As the day-spriQg unbounded, thy splendor shall flow. 
And earth's little kingdoms before thee shall bow. 
While the ensigns of Union, in triumph unfurfd. 
Hush the tumult of war, and give peace to the world. 

G. Thus, as down a lone valley, with cedars o'erspreadj 
From war's dread confusion I pensively strayM ! 
The gloom from the face of fair Heaven retir'd; 
The winds oeas'd to murmur; the (bunders expifd; 
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Perfumes, as of Eden, flowed sweetly along, 
And a voice, as of Angels, enehantinglj sung, 
^* Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise. 
The queen of the world, and the child of the skies.'' 



Description of Babylon, 

THE first foundation of Babylon, is by some authors 
ascribed to 8emiramis, and by othors to Belus. — 
Who the founder was, is not so material ; but it is cer- 
tain that Nebuchadnezzar was the person who raised it 
to such a pinnacle of glory, as that it became one o!' 
the princijial wonders of the world. 

2. The walls of this city were 60 miles in circumfer- 
ence, 350 feet high, and 87 feet thick. The city w&s 
exactly square, measuring 15 miles upon every side. — 
The walls were built with large brick, cemented togotli- 
er with a kind of glutinous slime, superior to any lirnt'. 
and which grows harder than the bricks themselves. 

3. They were encompassed by a vast ditch lint'd 
with bricks, cemented with the same kind of };itumen. 
and fiUf^ with water. The earth which was dug fioni 
the ditch served to make the bricks for the walls ^ i; 
must, therefore, have been of great depth and width. 

4. On every side of the city were 25 brazen gates 
exactly opposite to each other. Between every two oi 
these gates were tliree towers, and four more at the sin- 
gles, and three between each of the angles and the nexl 
gate, on every side. 

5. The towers were all 10 feet higher than the walls- 
Streets intersected each other at right angles from ali 
the gates on every side, being 15 miles in length, and 
50 in number. Thus was the city cut into 8|||iBquares 

6. The hanging gardens were a great curiosi 'y. The^* 
contained a square of 400 feet, and were cairied to the 
height of the wall of the city by several large terraces. 
This vast pile was sustained by arches built upon arches, 
and strengthened by a wall 22 feet thick on every side. 

7. These gardens contained p.ll kinds of flowers and 
plants, and even large trees. On the upper terrace was 

aqueduct, which served to water the whole. 
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8. The Tigris, a branch of the river Euphrates, ran 
throug^h the city from north to south. After Gyrus had 
I)e3iege(l the city two years, ha found means to turn the 
course of this river, and marched his arnry under the 
walls through fts ehannel. This was done on the night 
in which Bclshazzar and his nobles were re^v^ellinj; «t 
the banquet; who were all slain, and the city taken. 



The Sailor aild the Monkies. ' 

PERHAPS no animal below the human spectes, M- 
sembles man more in the imitative faculty than the 
monkey. It is said that- a sailor having a number of 
red woolen caps to dispose of, went on shore in South 
America to trade with the natives. 

2. In his way to a settlement, lying through a wood 
very thickly inhabited by monkies, it being in the heat 
of the day, he put a cap on his head, and laying the 
others by his side, determined to take a iittle repose Oa* 
dcr the shade of a large tree. 

3. To \v^ utter aiStonishment, when he awoke, from 
the specimen he had given his imitative observers of 
the use of his caps, he beheld a number of them upon 
the heads of the monkies in the trees round about him; 
while the wearers w^ere chattering in the most unusual 
manner. 

•t. Finding every attempt to regain bis caps fruitless, 
iie at length in a fit of rage and disappointment, and un-. 
der the supposition that the one he retained on his heaci 
was not worth taking away, pulled it off, and throwing 
it upon the ground, exclaimed, ^^ Here, you little thiev* 
ing ri)g|p8^.]f you will keep the rest, you are welcouie 
to this 

5. Ile^iad no sooner done this, than, to his great sur- 
prise, the nuie oltserving animals very readily imitated 
ium. They all threw d(»wn their caps upon the ground ; 
by which means the sailor regained his property, and 
marched off in triumph. Happy would it be fof man- 
kind if they resembled monkies only in imitating the 
virtues of those whom they consider their superiors, 
while tliey avoid their vices* 
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TTktf Brave Soldier*^ Revenge. 

WHEN the great Cond6 commanded the Spanifrh 
army and laid seige to ore of (he French towns 
in Flanders, a sohiier being ill treated by a general ofH- 
eer, and stmek several times with a cane, for some dis* 
respectful words he had let fall, aiiBwerrd very coolly^ 
that he shonld soon make him reficnt of it. 

2. Fifteen days aflenvards, the same general offitser 
ordered the colonel of the trencheF fr> fmd a bold aiul in- 
trepid fellow, to execute an imiK^riant enterprise, for 
vrhiefa' he promised a rewanl of a ])Mndrf-<] pistoles. 

3b The soldier we are speaking of, who passed for the 
bravest in the regiment, ofTeretl his Eervicn ; and going 
with thirty of his comrades, w liich he had tlie liberty to 
make choice of, he discharged a very hazardoMs com- 
mission with incredible courage? nnd gomi fortune. Up- 
on his return, the general ofiicer highly commended him, 
and gave him the hundred pistoles which he had (.vom- 
ised. 

4. The soldier presently dislribiited them among his 
cimkrades, saying he did not st* rve for pai/ ; and demand- 
ed only that if his late action deserved 'any recompense 
they would make him an officer And now, isir, adds 
be to the general who did not know Jiim, I am the sol- 
dier whom you so much abused fifteen days ago, and I 
then told you, I would make you repent of it. 

5. The general, in great admiration, and melting into 
tears, threw h;s arms around his neck, begged his par- 
don, and gave him a commission that very dny. 



: Ak Oration upon Fcrhafe Edticalion, pronounced hy a 
Member of one of the Ftiblk Schools in Boston, iiep- 
toft6^, 1791. Ig: 

WHILE the great and the rich are contributing 
from their abundance, to the stock which su])- 
iPortB oor youth in knowledge, we come amt^'ious to 
itribute oxer mite. 
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2. The education of youth has ever been considered 
by all civilized nations as an object of the highest Con- 
sequence; Biv% while they have paid flattering atten- 
tion to the strength, they have doubtless too much ne- 
glected the beauty and cmament of creation* 

3. Too long has the i^ride of man suffered /nnafe ge* 
nius, like the unpolished diamond, to tie buried in Its 
native rubbish. A few, of every age, have broken over 
all restraint, and shone, as it were, with their own na- 
tive light, evincive of the genius of their sex* 

A. The illustrious women, both of ancient and of mod- 
ern days will ever fill a distinguished page in history. 
The names of Macaulv^ Rowe, Moore, CrAponEj 
and others will live as long as time shall last. 

5. And how pleasing is the thought that here on this 
western shore, we can justly boast of a Warren, a Hon* 
TON, an Adams, with many others; whose talents and 
virtues ornament their sex, and excite emulation. 

6. Happily for the fair daughters of America, ihe 
thick mists of superstition and bigotry are vanishinf^ 
away; and the sun of science begins to beam upon our 
land, and to irradiate the female mind. 

7. Let infant choirs, composed of male and female 
voices, join in praise of our political fathers, and all pat- 
rons of science. They have, doubtless, reflected on the 
vast imfiortance of female education to a rising conntrj» 

8. Tliey have considered how much the sons and 
daughters of every a@? are indebted to their mothers for 
the seeds of virtue and knowledge ; that schools and 
colleges can but cultivate and mature the plants, whieh 
owe their origin to the seeds sown in infancy; that from 
maternal lips, otfr first accents are formed ; and, that 
from them our words, our actions, nay, our every thought 
proceeds. 

9. What an argument this, that they should well be 
taught, from whom our virtues are^ and from whom our 
vices may be derived ! And inay we not indulge an hon- 
est pride, that this metropolis has been one of the fore- 
most in exertions to promote female improvement ? 

10. While the son^ofour citizens are cultivating their 
minds, a..d preparing them for the arduous, important and 

aniy employments which America offers to the indu»- 
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trioi»» their daughters an gftining that knowledge, 
vhlch will eoable them to become amiable eistera, vir- 
tuoin children ; and, in the event, to assume characters 
more interesting to the public, and more endearing to 
themselves than both. 

11. How transporting are the prospects of America! 
"With what justice can it challenge the reality of that 
propheUc eulogy ! ^ Blessed is that nation, whose sons 
and daughters are trained to virtue, honor, and useful- 
ness ; whose sqIiooIs are as broad rivers and streams. — 
~~ sed is that people, whose daughters wear the 
robes nfliimiTiTmr, 'ii whnnii i^imii", EUshasy rise up in 
success!^, and wear ^th digiOiiy the mantles of their 
departecnSli;a^. 

12. If parents wish to guard their children against an 
undue attention to external ornaments, against extrava- 
gance HI dress r\nd gaudy equipage, what better expe- 
dient will they find, than to replenish their minds with 
such a fund of useful knowledge, as shall enable them 
flDitably to contemn all worthless things; to discern 
where real merit lies, and what constitutes the dignity 
of their sex? 

13. Then they will noteasily be captivated with glitter- 
ing trappings^ triflKag toys, and tasteless amusements, but 
extend their views to more noble objects. What greater 

' barrier against vice of every kind than useful knowledge? 
V 14« Is it not a melancholy truth, that man too often 
piostitutes his boasted faculties to the destruction of fe- 
male happiness? How necessary then to fortify their 
minds against the attacks of such vile seducers ? Blem- 
ishes in female characters seldoL. are effaced. Not so 
■with man. He tarnishes his name and brightens it again* 
.\ ^15. JBot if woman chance \o swerve from the strict- 
iert'ltnles of virtue, 

. ^' *' Rain ensues, reproach and endless shame. 
And wu f^se st/^p forever blasts her fame. 
In vain, wtUt tears the loss she may deplore. 
In vain look back to what she was before, 
She sets, like stars that fall to rise no more. 
1 6. Let other nations boast a superiority in the pro^ 
dnction of fruits and Sowers : ^* Man is the nobler growth 
«irr realms supply T* And, happily, we do not limit mer- 

£ 
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it or knowledge to either sex. Both» we consider, a» 
the natural growth of the human mind; and sure of 
flourishing, where moistened with the dew of wisdomi 
and Warmed with the sun of science. 

1 7. In the dawn of life, I hail the dawn of my cooih . 
tty^s hopes ! Lo, a Phoenix of empire rises from the««8h- 
es of the old world ! Lo ! a suo^more radiant than the 
fountain of heat, beams from the eastern horizon, pour- 
ing its rays among i)ie vapors and clouds which have . 
been gathering through centuries of nights ! 

18. Every natural, civil, and religious right is ours, 
by the legacy of heaven* Here science ha^ opened her ; 
treasures ; and here liberty has erected her siandard, 
and bids defiance to despotism. 

19. With such singular advantages, we need but the 
active mind, the honest heart, and the diligent hand. 
Thus shall our schools become as pure, enriching 
streams; our churches flourish as the palm tree, and our . 
land become as the garden of God. 

20. While the tender hearts of those who are eqj<^* . 
ing the advantages of school education, are offering a 
tribute of respect and gratitude to their parents, their • 
patrons, and fathers of the town, for their exertions on 
this interesting sulyect, all hearts should unite in praise 
to our common parent, from whom are all our blessingcu 

21. Gould the first settlers of this town now stand in 
the midst of you, how would they lift up their hands in 
admiration ? These, they would say, are the blessed fruits 
of our zeal, our labors and hardships. We traversed 
the wilderness in want of things ; but these, our chil« 
dren are enjoying the milk and honey of the land. 

22. The^thought is interesting. And while we cher- . 
ifih the remembrance of our worthy ancestors, le^ us be 
emulous to copy their laudable examples. 

23. To the pleasure derived from the anticipation of 
future days under the present improved system of edu- 
cation,- much may be added from a reflection on the past. 

24. There was a time, in the infancy of our country, 
when lesa attention was paid to the early improvement 
of the mind. When the advantage of schooling was 
limited to a few, and those principally of one sex i while 
the other was devoted to domestic toils. 
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25. And even now, in some parts of United Ameri- 
ca, as well-as among several other nations nvbo call 
themselves civilised, women are considered but a little 
better than slaves to anfeeling parents, and idle, lordly 
fausbands.- 

26. Oar lot has fallen in a more favoured spot. We 
live in an age and country, where we see children of both 
flexes acquiring, at school, all the necessary, convenient, 
and many of the ornamental branches of education. 

27. Spelling, reading, grammar, and geography, they 
acquire at an early age. Writing, and arithmetic are 
taught with great propriety and expedition. 

28. That zeal, which seems to prevail among all 
ranks of people, gives encouragement to teachers ; and 
we have a fair prospect, that, if equal exertions are else- 
where made, good and valuable learning will be dissem- 
inated throughout our country. 

29. Then shall we see from year to year, the pro- 
ductions of American ingenuity. Our young men will 
be emulous to exceed the geniuses of the east^ our 
davghtera will shine as bright constellations in the 
sphere where nature has placed them. 

30. *^ They will open their mouths with wisdom, and 
in their tongues will be the law of kindness. They will 
hwk #el] to the ways of their household, and eat not 
the bread of idleness. 

- 31. ** They will stretch out their hands to the poor ; 
yea, they will reach forth their hands to the needy. — 
Their own works will praise them in the gates ; and 
their children shall rise up and call them blessed.*' 
32. " How bright the scene tp fancy's eye appears, 
~ Through the perspective of long distant years; 
When thiSy tfus mingled group, their country calls 
From academic shades and learned halls, ' 
To fix her laws, her spirit to sustain. 
And light up glory through her wide domain. 
Their various tastes in different arts displayed, 
Like tempered harmony of light and shade. 
With fViendly union in one mass shall blend, 
And this adorn the state, and (hat defend.'' 
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Dialogue between FernSndo Coriez and William Penn. 

Cartesi.'WS ft possible, William Penii» that yoa abould 

J. riously compare your glory with mine ! ThB 
planter of a small colony in North-America presume to 
vie with the conqueror of the great Mexican empire ! 

Penn. Friend, 1 pretend to no ^lory ; far be it from 
me to glory. But this I say, that I was instrumental in 
executing a more glorious work than that performed by^ 
thee ; incomparably, more glorious: 

Cort. Dost thou i^ot know, William Penn, that with 
less than six hundred Spanish foot, eighteen horse, and 
a few small pieces of cannon, I fought and defeated in- 
numerable armies of very brave men ; dethroned an em- 
peror, who excelled all his countrymen in the science of 
war, as much as they excelled the rest of the West-In- 
dian nations ?' That I made him my prisoner in his own 
capital ; and, after he had been de|M)sed and slain by 
his subjects, vanqmshed atid took Guatemozin, his suc- 
cessor, and acoomlilished my conquest of the whole 
Mexican empire, which I loyadly annexed to the Span- 
ish crown ? Dost, thou not know, that, in doing these 
wonderful acts, I showed as much courage as Alexan* 
der the great, and as much prudence as C»sar. * 

Perm. I know very well that thou wast as fierce aa a 
lion, and as subtle as a serpent. The prince of dark- 
ness may perhaps place thee as high upon his black list 
of heroes as Alexander or Csssar. It is not my buu- 
nesis to interfere with him in settling thy rank. But 
hark thee^ friend Cortez, what right hadst thou, oi bad 
the king of Spain himself, to the Mexican empire ? An- 
swer me that, if thou canst. 

Cort. The pooe gave it to my master. 

Pemi* Suppose the high priest of Mexico had taken 
it into his head to give Spain to Montezuma; would 
his right have been good ? 

Cart. These are questions of casuistry, which it is not 
the business of a soldier to decide. We leave that to 
s^ownsm^n. But pray, Mr. Penn, what right had you 
10 the colony you settled ? 
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Penn. An hoDest right of fliir purchase^ We gave 

tbe native lodians a variety of articles which they 

I w&ntc^d ; and they, in retdrn, gave na lands which they 

did not want. All was amicably agreed oc ; and not 

a drop of blood shed to stain oar acquisition. 

Cart, r am afraid there was a little fraud im the pur- 
chase. Thy followers, William Penn, are said to think 
that cheating, in a quiet and sober way, is no moral sin ! 

Penn. Tbe righteous are always calumniated by the 
' wicked. Bat it was a sight which an angel might con- 
template with delight, to behold the colony which I 
settled ! To see us living with the Indians like inno- 
cent lambs, and taming the ferocity of their manners 
by the gentleness of ours ! To see the whole country, 
which kiefore was an uncultivated wilderness, rendered 
as Aiir and as fertile as the garden of Eden ! O Fer- 
nalido Cortez! Fernando Cortez! didst thou leave the 
great Mexican empire in that state ? No, thou didst terra 
those delightful and populous regions into a desart, a 
desart flooded with> blood. Dost thou not remember 
tbat BN»t infernal scene, when the noble emperor Gua- 
temozin-wad stretcjied out by thy soldiers upon hot burn- 
ing coals, to make him discover into what part of the 
, lake of Mexico he had thrown the royal treasures ? Are 
not hif groans ever sounding in the ears of thy con- 
science? Do they not rend thy hard heart, and strflif^ 
thee with more horror than the yells of the furies ? 

Cart. Alas, I was not present when that direful act 
was done ! Had I been there, the mildness of my nature 
never would have suffered iaie to endure the sight. I 
certainly should have forbidden it 

Penn. Thou. wast the captain of that band of robber?, 
who did this horrid deed. The advantage they hail 
drawn from thy councils and conduct enabled them to 
commit it ; and thy Ekiil saved them afterwards from 
the vengeance which was due to so enormous a crime. 
The enraged Mexicans would have properly punished 
them for it, if they had not had thee for their general, 
thou hard-hearted, blood-thirsty wretch. 

Cart. The righteous I find can rail, William Penn. 
But how do you hope to preserve this admirable colony 
yon have settled 'i Your people, you tell me, live like 
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iDnocent lambs. Are there no wolveB in America to 
devour those lambs ? Do you expect the natives Will 
always continue in peace witli your successors ? Or, if I 
they should make war, do you expect to oppose them 
by prayers and presents ? If this be your policy, yoar 
devoted colony will soon become an easy prey to the 
savages of the wildesness. 

Pemi. We leave that to the wise disposer of events, 
who governs all nations at his will. If we conduct vdth 
strict justice towards the Indians, He will doubtless de^* 
fend us against all their invasions. 

Cort. Is this the wisdom of a great legislator ? I have 
heard some of your countrymen compare you to Solon ! 
Did Solon, think y6u, gWe laws to a people, and leave 
those laws and Ihat pe5ple to the mercy of every inva« 
der? The first business of a legislator is to provide, a 
military strength which may defend the ti hole system. 
Ti.e world, William Penn, Is a land of robbers. Any 
state or commonwealth, erected therein, must be well 
fenced and secured by good military institutions; or, 
the happier it is in all other respects, the greater will 
be its danger, the more speedy its destruction. Your 
plan of govemmeat must be changed ; these Indian na- 
tions must be extirpated, or your colony will be lost. 

Tenn, These are suggestions of human wistlom.* The 
t^octilnes I held were inspired. They came from above. 

CoTt. It is blasphemy to say that any folly could come 
from the fouutain of wisdom. Whatever is inconsistent 
with the great laws #f nature, cannot be the efifect of in- 
spiration. Self-defence is as necessary to nations as -to 
men. And shall individuals have a right which nations ' 
have not ? True religion, William Penn, is never in- 
consistent with reason, and the great laws of nature. 

Penn, Though what thou sayest should be true, it 
<!cv€S not come well from thy mouth. A tyrani talk of 
reason ! Go to the inquisition and tell them of reason, 
and the ^reat laws of nature. They will broil thee as 
ihy soldiers broiled the unhappy Guatemozin* Why 
dost thou turn pale ? Is it the name of the inquiftition, 
or the name of Guater^ozin which troubles and affrights 
thee ? O wretched man ! I wonder not that thou dost 
^^mble and shake, when thou thinkest of the many 
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murdTers thou hast committed, the manj thousands of 

^^Ihose innocent Indians thon hast butchered, without an 

raccog|ition of a crime 1 Remember there is a day coming 

vrben'^hoa must answer for all * thy barbarities ! What 

wonldat thoa give to part with the renown of thy con- 

qoestSf and to liaye a conscience as pure and undisturb- 

n0d as mine ? 

Ctrt, I feel the force of thy words. They pierce me 
like daggers. I can never, never be happy while 1 re- 
tain any memory of the ills I have caused ! 



The Whistle. 

WHEN I waa,a child at seven years old, says Dr. 
Franklin, my friends on a holiday filled my lit- 
tle pockets with coppers. I went directly to a shop 
where they sdd toys for children ; and being charmed 
tritb the sound of a Whistle, which I met by the way 
^* Jq the hands of another boy, 1 voluntarily offered, and 
^ gave all my money for one. 

f. 2. I then came home, and went whistling all over the 
iMNise, much pleased with my Whistle ; but disturbing 
all the family. My brothers and sisters, and cousins, 
understanding the bargain 1 had made, told me, I had 
given four times as much for it as it was worth. 

3: This put me in mind of what good things I might 
have bought with the rest of the money. And they 
laughed at me so much for my folly, that 1 cried with 
vexation ; an(^ the n »• ction gave me more chagrin than 
the Whistle gave me pleasure. 

4. This, however, was afterwards of use to me ; the 
impression continuing on my mind, so that often when 
1 was tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, I said to 
myself, DoiCt give too much for the Whistle, And so I 
saved my money. 

b» As I grew up and came into the world, and observ- 
td the actions of men, I thought I met with many, very 
many, mho gave too much for the Whistle, 

6* When I saw one too ambitious of court Ta^oura, 
sacrifieiug his time in attendance at leyees, his repose. 
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his liberty) his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attida 
it, I have said to mjself, This man^ves too much for his 
Whistle. ^ 

7. When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly 
employing himself in political bustles, neglecting hfa 
own affairs, and ruining them by that neglect. He pmfs 
indeed^ said I, too fmtchforhis Whistle'/ 

B. If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of com- 
fortable living, all the pleasure of floing good to others, 
all the esteem of hit fellow-citizens, and the joys of be' 
nevoleni friendship for the sake of accumulating wealth. 
Poor man, said I, ^ou do indeed^ pay too muck for the 
Whistle, 

9. When I meet with a man of pleasure, sacrificing 
every laudable improvement of the mind or of his for* 
tune, to mere corporal sensations, and ruining Ills liealth 
in the pursuit;- Mistaken man, say I, you are providing 
paizf for yourself instead of pleasure ; you give too mudi 

for your IVhistU. 

10. If I see one fond of fine clothes, fine fumitare, 
fine houses, fine equipage, all above his fortune, fory 
Which he contracts debts, and ends his career in prison;; 
Alas ; say I, he has paid dear, very lUar^forhis WhiMtm 

11. In short, I conceived that great part of the mise- 
ries of mankind were brought upon them by the false 
estimates they had made of the value of things, and by 
their giving too much for their Whistles* 



True Patriotism^ displayed at the Siege ofCalaiSm 

t^ 

IN 1347, the town of Calais, in France, was besieged 
by Edward III. of England, and reduced to the last 
extremity by famine and the fatigue of the inhabitants. 
John of Vienna, the governor, foreseeing the necessity 
of surrendering his fortress, appeared upon the walls and 
desired a parley. 

2. Sir Walter Manny was sent to him by Edward, 
whom the governor addressed in the following words^. I 
** I have been entrusted by my sovereign with the com* 
mandof this town. It is almost a year since you besiege 
cd me ; and I have endeavoured, as well as thoie under 
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! me to do my duty. But you are acquainted with our 
present condition^ We are periahing with hunger, and 
% have BO hopes of relief. I am willing^ therefore, to sur- 
render ; and desire, as the sole condition, that you would 
insure the lives and liberties of these brave men, who 
have so long shared witJi me every danger and fatigue. 

3. Manny replied, that the king was so incensed 
sgainst the towmimen of Calais tor their obstinate resist- 
ance, he was determined to take exemplary vengeance 
on them, and would receive no terms which should re- 
strain him in the punishment of the ofifenders. 

4. *' Consider,'^ replied the governor, " that this is 
not the treatment to which brave men are entitled. If 
any English knight had been in my situation, your 
lung would have expected the same conduct from him* 
The inhabitants of Calais have done for their sovereign 
what merits the esteem of every prince; much more, of 
BO gallant a prince as Edward. 

&• But i inform you, that, if we must perish, we shall 
not perish unrevenged ; and that we are not yet so re- 
^Beed> but we can sell our lives at a high price to thto 
• victonf. It islbe interest of both H'Jf » ^ nravent these 
desperate extremities; and I expect that you yourself, 
Imve^knight, will interpose your good offices with your 
prfawe in our behalf." 

0. Manny was struck with th^ justness of the senti- 
aenty and represented to the king the danger of repri- 
ttls» if he shoul.'l offer such treatment to the inhabitants. 
Edward was at last persuaded to mitigate the rigor of 
the conditions he demanded. . 

7. He only insisted that six of the most respectable' 
J dttcens should be sent to him, to be disposed of as he 
If Ibonght proper. They were to come to the camp, car- 

lying the keys of the city in their hands, bare-headed 
and barefooted, with ropes about their necks. And on 
these conditions, he promised to spare the lives of all 
(he remainder. ^ 

8. When this intelligence was conveyed to Calais, 
it struck the inhabitants with new consternation. To 
ncritice six of their fellow-citizens to certain destruc- 
tion for signalizing their valor in a common cruse, ap- 

' peered to them^even more severe than that general pirn- 
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tshmeot with which they were before threatened ; and. 
they found themselves incapable of coming to any reao* 
lution in so cruel and distressful a situation. \ 

9. At last one of the priu<sipal inhabitants, called Eih 
•tace de St. Pierre, whr^se name deserves to be recoidr 
ed, stepped forth, and declared himself willing to en- j 
counter death for the safety of his frK^nds and compaih , 
ions. Another, animated by his example, made a lika 
generous offer. A third and fourth presented themseWei ^ < 
to the same fate ; and the whole number was soon eorir/^ 
pleted. . ^^ 

10. These six heroic citizens appeared before Edr 
ward in the guise of malefactors, laid at his feet tbt 
keys of their city, and were ordered to be led to exeoik 
tion. It is surprising that so generous a prince should 
ever have entertained such a barbarous purpose agailit 
such men ; and still more, that he should seriously per* ^ 
sist in the resolution of executing it. '^ 

11. But the intreaties of his queen saved his memoiyj^ 
from that infamy. She prostrated herself before lAm^' 
and witli tears in her eyes, begged the lives of these oft; 
happy men. having obtained- her request, she cank4> 
them into her tent, ordered a repast to be set befidil ' 
them, and, after making them a present of monay aM . 
clothes, dis.missed them in safety. 



Suhlimilt/ of the Scriptures. 

GOD came from Teman, and the Holy One from/ 
Mount Paran. Selah. His glory covered the' 
heavens, and the earth was full of his praise. And his.' 
brightness was as the light ; but he had horns coming 
out of his hand ; and there was the hiding of his power. 

2. Before him went the pestilence ; and burning coals ' 
went forth at his feet, lie stood and measured the 
earth ; he beheld and drove asunder the nations, and 
the everlasting mountains were scattered ; the perpetu- 
al hills did bow ; his ways are everlasting. 

3. 1 saw the tents of Cushan in affliction ; and the ca^ ] 
tains of the land of Midian did tremble. Was the Lord '- 
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ispleased agaimt the liven^? Was thy wrath against the 
sa, that thou didst ride upon thy horses, and thy chari- 
t»of SBl?ation ? Thy bow was made quite naked, accord- 
ig to the oaths of the tribes, even thy sword. Selah. 

4, Thou didst cleave the earth with rivers. The 
lountains saw theeji^nd they trembled ; the overflowing 
r this water passed by ; the deep uttered bis voice, and 
IM up his hands on high. The sun and moon stood 
till in their habitation. At the light of thine arrows 
bey went, and at the shining of thy glitteriug spear. 

5. Thou didst march through the land in indignation ; 
hpa didst thresh the heathen in anger. Thou wentest 
ortii for the salvation of thy people, even for salvation 
rtth thine anointed. Thou woundest the head out of 
be house of the wicked, by discovering the fouodalion 
into the neck, fielah. 

. 0. Thou didst strike through with his staves the head 
fhb villages : they came out as a whirlwind to scatter 
ie;~ their rf^oicinig was to devour the poor secretly. 
?hon didst walk through the sea with thine horses, 
mragh the heap of great waters. 
; 7* When I heard, I trembled ; and my lips quivered 
htfie voice. Rottenness entered into my bones, and I 
mbled in myself, that I might rest in the day of trouble. 
Then he cometh up unto the people, he will invade 
lem with his troops. 



Revelatum. Chap. X. 

A ND I saw another mighty angel come down from 
jp heaven, clothed with a cloud, and a rainbow was 
|ion fais head, and his fece was as it were the sun, and 
la feet as pillars of fire. And he had in his hand a lit- 
ft%ook open ; and he set his right foot upon the sea, 
ad his left foot on the earth, and cried with a loud voice, 
I- when a lion roareth; and when he Lad cried, seven 
Binders uttered their voices. 

2. And when the seven thunders had uttered their 
dees, I was about to write; and I heard a voice from 
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beaveiit sajing nolo me, Seal op those things wbioh the 
ferea thunders uttered, and write them not 

3. And the angel, whom I saw stand upon the aea 
and upon the earth, lifted up his hand to heaven, and 
' sware by Him who livetb for ever and ever, who created 
heaven» and tlie things which thereiuare, and the earth, 
and the things which therein are, and the sea, and the 
things which are therein, that there should be time no 
longer. But in the days of the vcfce of the seventh an- 
^el, when he shall begin to soumC the mystery of God 
should be finished, as he hath declared to his servants 
the prophets. 



Anecdote of MorUesfuieu. 

A GENTLEMAN being at Marseilles, hired a boat 
with an intention of sailing for pleasure. He en- 
tered into conversation with the two young men who 
owned the vessel, and learned that they were not wat- 
ermen by trade, but silversmiths ; and that when th^ 
could be spared from their usual business, they employ- 
ed themselves in that way to increase their earnings. 

2. On expressing his surprise at their conduct, and 
imputing it to an avaricious disposition ; Oh ! ur, said 
the young men, if you knew our reasons, you would as- 
cribe it to a better motive. 

3. Our father, anxious to assist his family, scraped 
together all he was worbh ; purchased a vessel for the. 
purpose ot trading to the coast of Barbary ; but was un- 
fortunately taken by a pirate, carried to Tripoli, and sold 
fpr a slave. 

4. He writes word, that he has luckily fallen into the 
hands of a master who treats him with great humanity; , 
but that the sum which is demanded for his ransom is so .. 
exorbitant that It will- be impossible for him ever4to» 
raise it* He adds that we must, therefore, relinquish all ! 
hope of ever seeing him again, and be contented that he 
has as many comforts as his situation will admit. 

5. With the hopes of restoring to his family a beloved 
father, we are striving, by eveiy honest mean in our power, 
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\to collect the sum necessary for his ramom; and we 
%re not ashamed to employ ourselyes in the occopation 
t^ wateranen. The gentleman was struck with this 
aaxniot, and on his departure, made them a han48ome 
|ire^^ 

6. ^me months afterwards, the young men being at 
work in their shop, were greatly surprisifed at the sudden 
arrival of their father, who threw himself into their arms ; 
exclaiming at the same time, that he was feaiful they 
had taken some unjust method to raise the money for 
his ransom, for it was too great a sum for them to have 
gained by their ordinary occupation. 

7. They professed their ignorance of the whole afl^ir, 
and could only suspect they owed their father's release 
to that stranger, to whose generosity Uiey had been before 
so much obliged. After Montesquieu^s death, an account 
of this afiair was found among his papers, and the sum 
actually remitted to Tripoli for the old man's ransom. 

8. It is a pleasure to hear of such an act of benevo- 
lence performed even by a person totally unknown to 
lis ; but the pleasure is greatly increased, when it proves 
I be anion of virtue and talents in an author sorenowR- 
eO as Montesquieu. 



The Benevolent Pair. 

A POOR man and his!wife at Vienna, who had six: 
small children, finding themselves onable to support 
tfaem all, were reduced to the necessity of turning the 
yoangest upon the public. The husband carried it relnct- 
Mtly to the foundling hospital, de|K>sited it in (be basket 
which was placed near the gate for the reception of the 
foundlings, and anxiously waited till the arrival of the 
bupector, that he might take a farewell view of his child. 
^^ 2. When the inspector came at the usual time to ex- 
Vnine the basket, he perceived two children therein. Ob- 
atfir^ing the laborer who stood at a small distance, he sup- 
posed that he had brought them both ; and compelled the 
poor man, notwithstanding all his protestations to the 
ecmtrary, to return with two children instead of one, 
was already more than he knew bow to maintain. 
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^w His wife, as well as binnelf, was exoeediogly de- 
jected at this increaee of their expences; but, unwilling 
to expose the little stranger in the street, they deter> 
mined to use all their endeavours to «up|)ort theoiselves 
and the seven children ; and they hoped Providence 
would assist them. 

4. On ttodrebsing the child, the woman found a paper 
sewed to its clothes, contatning an order upon the imidc- 
er for five erowns a month, to be paid to the i>er8on who 
took care of it. The good people were not a little re- 
joiced at their happy fortune. 

5. But the story being circulated, and coming to Ifae 
knowledge of the managers of the hospital, they claimed 
the child as their property. The laborer refused to relin- 
quish it, find was assisted by some persons of distinction. 

6. The cause being tried in a court of justice, it was 
decreed, that, as the foundling hospital had at first de- 
clined receiving the child, it of right belonged to the 
poor man, who had shown sudi hamanity in keeping it, 
when he was so ill Me to afford any additional expenoe. 



' The unfortunate PhilanthrcphisL 

IN th^ year 1 775, a ship Jying at anchor in Table-bay 
at t|ie Cape of Good Hope, was driven on shore in a 
violent ^torm, and the crew reduced to the utmost dis- 
tress and danger. Their cries for assistance were iMs- 
tlnctly heard by the inhabitanta.: but at first there ap- 
peared no prospect of relief from any quarter. 

2. The swell of the sea, which broke over the ship with 
the greatest violence, made it impossible for them to save 
themselves in boats, and highly dangerous to attempt it 
by swimming. Some of ^hose, who ventured to swim 
to the shore, were thrown against the rocks and dashed 
to pieces ; others as soon as they had arrived at thift 
shore were carried back by another wave and drowned. 

3. A Dutchman by the name of Yoltemad, who hap- 
pened to be a spectator of this distressing scene, was 
touched with compassion of so noble a kind, and at the 
same time so operative, that, mounting a high spirited 
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hor9«, he swam him over to the ship ; encouraged Pome 
of the crew to lay hold of the end of a rope, which he 
threw out to them for that purpose, and others to festen 
themselves to the horse^s tail ; then turned about and 
carried them safe on shore. 

4. This animars natural aptness for swimming, the 
great size of his body, the firmness and strength of his 
limbs, prevented him from being easily overpowered ^^ 
the iweil of the sea. But, unfortunately, this genenius 
and active veteran himself became a victim to death. 

6. Fourteen young i*ersons he had actually saved ; 
and while endeavouring to preserve more than it was 
possible for him to do in so »hort a time, he mid his 
horse were both drowned. Tho occasion of this was a9 
follows. 

6. After the seventh turn, ha ving'^^id a little longer 
than usual to rest hiraself, the 'poor wr^iihes on hoard 
vrere afraid that he did not iritend to return ; iij; this 
reason, being impatient, they rrdoubled their pray ei^ 
and cries for assistance; ujioii which, his tenderest 
feelings being wrought upon, lie again hastened to their 
relief ere his horse was sufiPr^ "ntly rested. 

7. The poor animal, almosi^pcnt, now sunk the soon- 
er under his burden, inasmuch as too many sought to be 

f them, as it was thought. 
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especially, as I know tbee to be expert in all cnstomt 
and questions \\ hich are among the Jews. Wherefore 
1 beseech thee to hear me patiently. 

2. My manner of life from my youth, which was at 
the first among my own nation at Jerusalem, know all 
the Jews ; who knew me from the beginning, if they 
would testify, that, after the straitest sect of our rej 
ligicn, I lived a Pharisee. 

Z, And now I &tand and am judged for the hopeoC 
tlic promise made of God unto our fathers. Unto ivbieh 
promise, our twelve tribeS) insiiintly serving God day 
and night, hope to come ; for which hope's sake, king 
-Agrippa, 1 am accused of the Jews. 

4. Why should it b^ *' *> «, :ht a thing incredible wlttm 
you, that God "*^ "9 dead ? I verily thougla^ 

with n»ji' many things contrary to 

• i= . ^^ou did in Jerusalem; and many 

i did 1 shut up in prison, having received aua- 

.^y from the chi?f priests. And when they wer^ 

put to death, I gave my voice against them. And "* 

punished them 6ft in every synagogue, and compellc^ 

th^ni_to blaspheme. And being exceedingly ma-^J 
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ibe power of Satan unto God ; that they may reeeive 
rorgivenesfl of sins, and inheritance amoug theui who 
are sanctified by faith which is in me. 

9. Whereupon, O king Agrippa, 1 was not disobedi- 
ent unto (he heavenly vision ; but showed first unto 
(hem of Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and throughout 
all the coasts of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that 
they should repent and turn to God, and do works meet 
for repentance. For these causes, the Jews caught me 
in the temple, and went about to kill me. 

10. Having therefore obtained help from God, I con- 
tinue unto this day, witnessing both to small and great; 
saying no other things than those which Mobes and the 
prophets did say should come; that Christ should suffer, 
aod that he should be the first who should rise from the 
^c^ad, and should show light unto' the people, and to the 
Gentiles. 



CrucUy to Animals. 

l|^M[ONTAIGNE thinks it some reflection upon hu- 
LfJ, man nature itself, that few people take delight in 
^^tt«r beasts caress or play together; but almost every 
'^^ is pleased to see them lacerate and worry one an- 
>feer. 

p. I am sorry this temper is become almost a dlstin- 
P*Hhing character of our own nation, from the observa- 
^On which is made by foreigners of our lieloved pas- 
tilles, bear-bating, cock-fighting, and the like. 

3. We should find it hard to vindicate the destroying 
of a,}y thing that has life, merely Qut of wantonness ; 
^et in this principle our children are bred up ; and one 
oK the first pleasures we allow them is the license of in- 
dicting pain upon poor animals. 

4. Almost as soon as we are sensible what life is our- 
selves, we make it our sport to take it from other crea- 
tures. I cannot but believe a very good use might be made 
of the fancy which children have for birds and insects. 

5. Mr. Locke takes notice of a mother who often pro- 
cured tb€se animals for her children; but rewarded or 
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punlslied them as they treated them well or ill. Tbb 
was no other thaa entering fhem betimes into a dailf 
exercise of humanity^ and improring their very <Uve^ 
sion to a virtue. . 

6. The laws of self-defence undoujtedly justify us In 
destroying those animals which would destroy us, whicb 
injure our properties or annoy our persons; bat not 
even these, whenever their situation incapacitates tbem 
from hurting us. 

7. I know of no right which we have to shoot a bear 
on an inaccessible island of ice ; or an eagle on the 
mountaijh's top; whose lives cannot ii\iure, nor deatUi 
procure us any benefit. We are unable to give life, and 
therefore ought not wantonly to take it away from the 
meanest insect, without sufficient reason. They all re* 
ceive it from the same benevolent hand as ourselves* 
and have therefore an equal right to enjoy it. 

d. God has been pleased to create numberless ani'* 
mats intended for our sustenance ; and that (bey are scr 
intended, the agreeable flavor of their flesh to our pal^ 
ateSi and the wholesome nutriment which it adminis-' 
ters to our stomachs, are sufficient proofs. 

9. These as they are formed for our use, propagated^ 
by our culture, and fed by our care, we have certainly" 
a right to deprive of life, because it is given and pre- 
served to them on that condition. ^ 

10. But this should always be performed with all t^e 
tenderness and compassion which so disagreeable an of* 
floe will permit; and no circumstances ought to be omit- 
ted) which can sender their executions as quick and 
easy as possible. 



Speech ofNiedaus. 

THE Athenians, having made war upon the Syraeo- 
sians, the army of the former, under the command 
of Nicias land Demosthenes, was totally defeated ; and 
the generals obliged to surrender at discretioR. The 
victors, having entered their capital in triumph, the 
next day a council was held to deliberate what was to 
be done with tne prisoners. 
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2. Diocles, one of the leaders of the greatest author- 
ity among the |>eople, proposed that ali the Atheoians 
vrbo were born of free parents, and all such Sicilian» 
M had joined with tbeoi, should be imprisoned, and be 
maintained on bread and water only ; that the slaves, 
and all the Atticks, should be publicly sold^ and that 
the two Athenian generals should be first scour'^ed with 
nniss and then put to death.^ 

3. This last article exceedingly disgusted all wite 
uid compassionate Syracusians. liermocrates, who was 
i^erj famoas for his probity and justice, attempted to 
Dakesome remonstrances to the people; but they would 
lot hear him ; and the shouts which echoed from all 
ides prevented him from contiauing his speech. 

4. At that instant', Nicolaus, a man venerable for his 
reat age and gravity,, wiio in this warha<l lost two sons, 
he only heirs to bis name and estate, made his servants 
any him to the tribunal for harangues ; and the instant 
e appeared, a profound silence ensued, when he ad- 
rcssed them in the following manner. 

5. " You here behold an unfortunate father, who has 
'It more than any olher Syracusian the fatal effects of 
^lis war, by the death of two sons, who formed all the 
OBsolation, and were the only eup{M>rla of my old age. 

6. '* I cannot, indeed, forbear admiring their patriot- 
^Kn in sacrificing to their country's welfare a life which 
hey would one day have been deprived of by the com- 
>HNi course of nature ; but then, 1 cannot but be sensi- 
bly affected with the cruel wound which their death hath 
Qiade-in my heart ; nor forbear detesting the Athenians, 
the authors of this unhappy war, as the murderers of 
Hiy children. 

7. ^ But, however, there is one circumstance which I 
QMUlot conceal, that 1 am less sensible for my private 
aJBictions, than for the honour^of my country, which I 
lee exposed to eternal infamy, by the barbarous advice 
which is now given you. The Athenians, I own, for 
declaring war so unjustly against us, merit the severest 
lieatmen.t which could be inflicted on them ; but havemot 
the gods^ the just avengers of wrongs, sufficiently pun- 
Ifhed them, and avenged us ? 

8t ** Wiiea theiT generals bid down their arms and 
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surrendered, did they not do this in hopes of bavkig 
their lives spa.ed ? And will it be possible for us, if we 
put them to death, to avoid the just reproach of havillg 
violated the^ law of nations, and dishonored our victoiy, 
by unheard of cruelty ! 

9. " What, will you suffer your glory to be thus sqi- 
lied in t}:e face of the whole world : and will you heir 
it said that a nation, who 6rst dedicated a temple to 
clemency, had found none in Syracuse ? Surely vietQ'; 
ries and triumphs do not give immortal glory to a city; 
but the exercising of mercy towards a vanquished ene^ 
my, moderation in the greatest prosperity, and the fea^ 
ing to offend the gods by a haughty and insolent pride,' 
are glories far more permanent than the most spJeoUid 
conquests. 

10. "You doubtless have not forgotten, that thisNi* 
cias, whose fate you are going to pronounce, was the 
very man who pleaded your cause in the assembly of 
the Athenians, and who employed all his credit, and the 
whole power of bis eloquence to dissuade his countty 
from embarking in this w%tr. 

11." Should you therefore pronounce sentence of 
death on this worthy general, would it be a just reward 
for the zeal he showed for your interest? With regard 
to myself, death would be less grievous to me, than the 
sight of so horrid an injustice committed by my coim- 
trymen and fellow citizens." 



Intepili/, 

THE Spanish historians relate a memorable in- 
stance of honour and regard to truth. A Spanish 
cav,alier in a sudden quarrel slew a Moorish gentlemao» 
and fled. Uis pursuers soon lost sight of him ; for he 
had, unperceived, thrown himself over a garden walL 

2. The owner, a Moor, happening to be in his garden, 
was addressed by the Spaniard on his knees, who ac- : 
quainted him with his case, and implored concealment* 
j^at this, said the Moor, giving him half a peach; jou 
now know that you may confide in my protection. 
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3. He then locked him up in his garden apartmenfi, 
telling him as soon as it was night, he would provide for 
Ms escape to a place of greater safety. The Moor then 
went into his house; where he had but just heated him- 
self, when a great crowd, with loud lamentations, came 
to his gate bringing the corpse of his son, who had just 
been killed by a Spaniard. 
^ - 4. When the first shock of snqyHse was a little over, 

he learaed from the description given, that the fatal 

deed was done by the very person then in his power. — 
\ He mentioned this to no one ; but, as soon as it was 

^ik, retired to his garden, as if lo grieve alone, giving 

^Mders that none should follow him. . 

5. Then accosting th>e Spaniard, he said. Christian, 
the person you have killed is my son ; his body is now 
ia my house. You ought to suffer ; but you have eateil 
with me and I have given you my faith, which must not 
be broken. 

6. He then led the astonished Spaniard to his stables, 
end mounted him on one of his fleetest horses, and said» 
Fly far, while the night can cover you : you will be safe 
10 the morning. You are indeed guilty of my son*B 
blood ; but God is just and ^ooil, and I thank him 1 am 
Innocent of yours, and that my faith given is. preserved. 

7. This point of honour is most religiously observed 
by the Arabs and Saracens, from whom it was adopted 

^the Moors of Africa, and by them was brought into 
lin; the effects of which remain to this day ; so that 
when there is any fear of a war^s breaking out between 
England and Spain, an English merchant there« who 
apprehends the confiscation of his goods, as those of an 
enemy, thinks them safe if he can get a Spaniard to take 
^harge of them. 

8. The Spaniard secures them as his own, ai^i) faith- 
ftilly re-deiivers them or pays the value, whenever the 
Englishman demands them. One instance of Spanish 
^lienor cannot but still be fresh in the memory of many 
flow living ; and deserves, to be handed down to the 
latest posterity. 

■ 0. In the year 1746, w' ?n the English were at open 
war with Spain, the Elizabeth of London, Capt, William 
Bdwaids, coming through the gulph from Jamaica, rich^ 
1j laden, met with a most violent storm, in which the 
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8hip sprung a Icfak, that obliged theaiy for the taviigi 
(heir lives to ruo iato UayanDa, a Spanish port. 

10. The captain.went on shore, ami directly wmiU 
the governor, told the occasion of his patting io> audi 
he surrendered the ship as a prize, and htniself 
men as prisoners of war, only requesting good qui 

11. No, Sir, replied the Spanish governor, if we 
taken you in fair war at sea, or approaching our 
with hostile intentions, your ship would then have 
a prise and your people prisoners; but when dtstMel] 
by a tempest, you come into our ports (or the saletjMt! 
your lives> we the enemies* being men, are boUMli 
such by the laws of humanity to afford relief to 
ed men who ask it of us. 

1 2. We cannot, even against our enemies, take -tidnfP 
taf e of an act of God. You have leave therefore, to Ob 
load your ship, it' that be necessary to stop the leak ; yoi 
may refit her here, and trailick so far as shall be neceisiiy 
fo pay the charges ; you may then depart, and I will fifi 
you a pass to be in force till you are beyond EermadaT 

13. 1 r after that, you are taken, you will then be a law* 
Tul ^rize ; but now 3 *ju arc only a stranger, and have a 
stranger's right to safety urA protection. The ship l^ 
cordiogly departed^ and arrived safe in Londpn. 



An Address to the Visitants, 

[The folloM'in^ Lines were composed by Philenia, with a 

sign that they should be spoken by a little Girl at one of tte' 
public Schools iu Boston on the annual visitation.] , 

ON the Spring's breast the Rose's Oan is laid 
By some fond florist, or some sylvan maid ; 
Round the green sod the pliant stems expand, ^ 

Propped by the skilful cult'rer's fostering hand ; 
Till, rear'd by care, the blushing emblem towers. 
The grace of gardens, and the queen of flowers ; 
E'en at the cheerless hour of faded prime. 
Regales the sense, and scorns the frost of time. 

2. Thus the youcg buds, which form this bright pai^ 
Raised by affectiouy and impror'd by care, [terre,i 
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Save to the view a powerless, formless baod, j|b 

Fill the wise -artist with a master's hand, "^ 

Drew forth each latent worth, each mental grace, 
|iid poured expression o'er the vacant face ; 
IMide the dark eye with sense and softness roll, 
ioA lipt of roses breathe the feeling soul : 
SPJbediunask cheek with kind affections glow, 
4iid the mind's whiteness iight Ihe skin of snow. 

1^ Jiere the fair form, by nohler views refin'd 
glpinee the bright mirror of the faultless mind, 
itif fallen weed attracts the glance of scorn, 
blo6miflg€harm conceals the envious thorn ; 
pity^s dew the eye of radiance flows, - 
LEAENiNG^s gem the breast of beanty glows. 

7 4*; Happy the child whose green anpractis'd years, 
Xke guiding hand of parent fondness rears. 
To neh instruction's ample field removes, 
Pmics «very fault, and every worth improves, 
Till the young mind unfolds each secret charm, 
With genius l^ght, with oherish'd virtue warm : 
Like the Spring's boast the lovely plant shall rise 
III grateful odours to the nurturing skies. 

Sm But the neglected being of a daj;, 
careless wastes the mom of life away, 
jh deck'd in lavish nature's blooming dyes, 

scorn of wisdom, and of fools the prize ; 

blares' in disgrace, in powerless beauty mourns, 
WUle from ^r view the tye of judgment turns. 

6. So the light poppy fills the Sow'iy scene, 
ITatn of her streaked robe and painted mien ; 
In life's short spring each transient grace displays, 
And flaunts enamor'd of the coxcomb's gase. 
Yet should the wire approach her tawdry bower, 
And lend his bosom to the phantom flower, 
No latent sweets refreshing powers dispense, 
.Bnt drowsy dulness veils the sick'ning sense : 
:!nil in dbgust he spurns her lifeless charms^ 
And flings them rifled from his loathing arms* ;^^ 
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Advice to a Taung Tradesman. 



REMEMBER thitt time is money. He wl 
earn ten shillings a day by bis labour, an 
abroad, or sits Idle one half of that day, tlioagh he 
but sixpence during his diversion or idleness, oug 
to reckon Ihirf the oply expedite; he has really sp 
rather thrown away, five shillings besides. 

2f Aemeihber that Credit is liioney. If a mt 
fals money lie in my hands after it Is due, he giv 
the interest, or so much as I can make of it dnrlu 
time* This amounts to a considerabfe sum wl 
man has good and large credit, and makes good m 

3. Remember that money is of a prolific, gene 
nature. Money c&n beget money^ and its offaprir 

. beget more, and soon. Fite shillings turned i 
'turned again, it is seven and three pence; and so 
it becomes a hundred pounds. The more there ii 
the more it produces every taming, so that the 
rise- quicker and quicker. 

4. Remember that six pounds a year is but a g; 
day. For this little sum (which may be daily v 
either in time or expense, nnperceived) a man of 
may on his own security, have the constant possi 

' and use of a hundred pounds. So much in stock, b 
turned by an industrious man, produces great ad vai 

5. Remember this ^^yjng, ^ The good paymas 
lord of another maii^s purse.'' He v, ho is known t 
punctually and exactly at the time he promises, n 
any time and on any occasion, raise all the mow 
IViends can spare. This is sometimes of great use 

6. After industry and frugality nothing contri 
more to the raising of « young man in the world, 
punctuality and justice in all bis dealings; thei 
never keep borrowed monev an hour b^ond the 
you promised, lest a disappmtment shvt'iip your fri 
purse forever. 

7. The most trifling actions winch affect a \ 
credit are to lie i^nirdfid. T4ie sound of yoi|r hai 
at five in the n4M|hig» or >t nine at night, heard 
creditor, nia!M9> Um easy fUsL monfiis longer. 



j>- 
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S. But if he sees you at a biUianl table, or bean joxa 
voice at a tareni, wbea you should be at woric, he lends 
for hb money the next day 4 demands it before he can 
receive it in a lump* 

9. It shows besides that yos are mindful of what you 
owe ; it makes you appear a careful, as well as an honest 
man, and that still increases your credit 

10. Beware of thinking all your own that you pos- 
sess, and of living accordingly. It is a mistake that 
maiiy people who have credit fall inta To prevent 
this, keep an exact account for some time, both of your 
^ipences-and your income. 

1 1. If you take the pains at first to mention parlicu- 
Isrs, it will have this good effect^ you will discover 
how. wonderfully small, triffing expences mount up to 
hige sums, a|id will discern what might have been, ami 
my for the future be saved, without occasioning any 
great inconvenience. 

. 12. In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, is as 
()lain as the way to market. It depends chiefly on two 
words, industry and frugality ; that is, waste neither 
time nor money, but make the best use of both. Witb- 
oat industry and frugality, nothing will do, and with 
tbem, every thing will do. 

13.. He, who gets all he can honestly, and saves all 

^ gets, (necessary expences excepted) will certainly 

RICH : if that Being, who governs the world, to 

all should look for a blessing on their honest en- 

^vours, doth not in his wise providence, otherwise de- 
^n^e» 



^ PareiUal Affection. Stcry nf the Bear. 

IfnHE white bear of Greenland and Spitsbergen is 
JL cfonsiderahly larger than the brown bear of Eu- 
rope, or the black bear of America. This bear is often 
seen on floats of ice, several leagues at sea. The fol- 
lowing is copied from the journal of a voyage for making 
:tft6overie8 towards the North Pole* 

G 
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^4 Me A!ti(!^lCAl? PRBCfiPtoR. 

'2. 'fi&rly in the inotiihig, Ihe ibtfii'at^he tn^Uhud 
'f«pfe ©oHcclhat lhrecT>eafr»*W€rc ihakdng^ftitif tray t^ 
^^t-bver the ice, and drrectiiig their eotireeiowarAs'tiie 
ship, . They had. probably been inviled by the btoHier 
of a f^-'horse, whiichihe mvn had'^t on fire>«nii width 
ihs burning on thelce at the time of their i|fiiroadi. 

3. They proved to bie a she-bear and lier ^two ctiliii 
bat the cubs were nearly as large as the dnin« They 
ran cagetfy to the fire, and drew oat from 'the -flames 
part of tlie flesh of the -sea-horse, whtch remained nn- 
cbasutned, and tfte i t YoMicioUdly . 

4. The crew from the ship threw grieat pieces of the 
fiesh, which fhey had istiH feft, upon the ice, which the 
old bear carried awdy singly, l^aid every piece before iter 
Giibs; and, dividing them, gaveeaeh a share, resening 
bat a small portion to herself. A-s she was can^rhig 
away the last piece, they levelled Iheirmoskets at tiie 
cubs, and shot them both dead ; and in her retreat'tlM^ 
wounded the dam, bpt not mortally* 

5. It-wotiTd have drawn tears of pity ihrniasy M 
unfeeling minds to have marked the affectionate con^ 
cem, manifested by this poor beast, in the inbinenti rf 
iher expiring young. Though she WAs sorely womidcd, J 
and could but just crawl to the place* where they fefi | 
-she carried the lump of flesh she had fletchefl away, as I 
'she had done the others before, fore it in pieces, and j 
laid it down before them ; and when she wiw th^Ttf i 
fdsed'to eat,' she laid her paws first upon one,'aod-dBJI^ ' 
upon thebther, and endeavoured to raise them ttfc r' ' 

6. All this while it was piteous to hear her liidcil^ 
When she found she could not stir them, she went iffi 
and when at some distance, looked back and moaned; J 
and that not availing to entice them away, she retnrnedi ^ 
and smelling aroiiod th^m, began to lick their wosfiti* 

7. She went off a second time, as before ; and biiyiK : 
crawled a few paces, looked again ^eUiftd h^r, aM flbr 
some' titoie Btood moaning. But still "fcer cubs not fMng 
to follow her, she returned to them again, and with signs 
of inexpressible fondness, went round bne and round 
the other, pawing them and moaning. '* 

8. Finding at last they were cold and Kfeless^* ihe 
: iraised her head towards. tbe.Bhip, and growled her reseat- 



«»oMiil4i!PRmnl«MHii vdiiclilbcipfBMWMdwiM^^Ttrf- 
oM'iMkiilg' tbeir wouodi. 

I)i^ J^MeUMwknud Ibis intoiwtug ttt^f^ akd vot 
M H^Mltllwirt tjm wftraml qawtioM of gntilode, fnr 

]W < «W Md. flK>m. bU pweatoi whUi* fttOsDUne tifne, b*' 
^«b bill AwdewiK ftrWng toiwd« ihtw hIiq bc«^ 
wUb,<m«tat bMtecii; wiyi of Dm hntecjwwUoa.. 



7%< Futon. Jn Inikan Sbny. 

fjii£ tragical iJ*ath of sb IadisaoCti»^ .. . 
Mtion, (Bays a genllemBD)vvhoiMr>fi{:^.bijnpelC 
Miif his couDlry art<i son, 1 have alway* fdniiradiasdi^ 

tying tl»greRteslberoi8m,anil placNgttUQlABn^^^ 
tke noble&t point or view- 
/ 2. A Chacla^ Indian, having one (lay eRpreMed tuffr 
^r io the most reiiroachful term* of tb« Fi^ncta) VtA 
'^IgA.tbeCoilapiAsaa Iheiiilogs and tkeirnUves, oi)» of 
AiB nBttoBi-exaspprnted at hi> irjucioui c3|pnH^iW, lai4 
Vmtlcdfl D[>on Ihc spot. 

^3. The Cliactams, tiie moet aumenxu. uA tlwi offt 
nwlike tribe on the continent, immecUvleJj flfW to 
[ 1)ah. 1''^^)' «e°t degiulieB m New-OdeaoB |»-d«a 
KwHlbe French governor tlie head of Dm M.va|e|^ 
Hw^Blto him Tor proLeclion. 
^'.'^B'lie governor oBered preEcnU iuhM^t^l 

ty were rejected ivilh cliRiJaia ; and tliez Uireit«n>. 
:xl«rminBtelbc whole tribe of tbe ' C a B < WW <W - -v 
bily this lit rce nation, and prevent the c&iufaqLQf 
Fit was at length found neceBsaiy to deliver ,llg 
Plap,^y Indian, 

9>he Sieur Ferrand, commander dT tb* Gc^aws 
Is OB the right «r Die Mississippi, way obargad '?irittl 
-lelanchoij' commission. A rcDdeirOiW VHhLill 

sarrfft!. 



HeqiKLce, appointed belneen the h 
..Jiat^SM and the German posts, whaM tbe ■ 

rmny was conducted in thefollowingmaniiw. . 
Tbe Indian riatita, whose nams im JUJt^a, vaa 
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produced. He rose ap» and agreeaUj to tibe eBBioni:-4)f 
^e .pec^le, liami^u<»d the aaieinbly to'tlie folkmii^ 
purpose. 

7. ^* I am a true man ; thati8to«iy»IflB«'noldeAtt; 
but I lament the fate of my wife and four inikat chUArMy 
wbon I leaire behind in a very tender i^^. 1 lament tiR^ 
my father and my mother, whom 1 have long malntyil* 
ed by hunting. Them» however, I reeommend to the 
French, since on their account I now fall a sacrifice.'* 

8. Scarcely had he finished this short pathetic Imu^ 
angue, when the old father, struck with the filial affec- 
tion of his son> arose, and thus addressed himself to his 
audience. 

9. *^ My son is doomed to death : but he is young and 
vigorou8,4ind more capable than I, to support his ttmft- 
er, his wife, and four infant children. It is ne c es s a q r^ 
then, that be remain upon the earth to proteet and pre- 
vide for them. As for ine who, drawtowards the emJtol 
my career, I have lived long enough. May my son at- 
tain to my age, that he may bring up my tender infaAte 
I am nO' longer good for any thing ; a fe w yearn more m 
less are to me of small Impoftance. 1 have lived arvmilii 
I will die aan man. I tb^fbre take the place of my Ml.'* 

10# At these words, which expressed his paternaUinr* 
and greatnesis of soul in (he most touching roannery hS 
wife, his son, his daughter-in-law, and the little infii|i|f 
lifted into tears around this* brave, this gei 
:rii|(. He embraced them for the last time, ei 
ili$(0 tope ever faithful to -the French, and to dii 
than betray tbem by imjr mean' treachery unw< 
bis blood. *'My death," concluded he, *'I 
necessary for the safety of the nation^ and I gloryj 
saNunfice.'* * ^ 

:, 11. Haying thus delivered himsielf, he preset 
head to the kinsman of the ^ceased Choctaw; ai 
accepted it. He then Atended himself over i\ 
of a tree, when, witl^ « hatchet, they severed 
from his body. < > . \^. . ; 

2. The French, who assisted at this tragedy, CGpridool 
contain their tears, wbilut they admired the herm-oott' 
stancy^of thHi venerable old man; whose resolotion borai 
resemblance to tint of the eelebiated Roman orator, who 
_ In the time of the triomvhrate, was concealed by his son 
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13. The yotifig man was most cruelty tortured in ov- 
ier to force him to discover his father, who, not being 
able to endure the idea, that a son so virtuous and so 
generouB, should thus suffer on his account, went and 
presented himself to the murderers, and begged them to 
kill him and save his son. 

14. The sou coryured them to take kis life, and spare 
the age of his faXher ; but the soldiers, more bMrbarous 
than the aavAges^ butchered themiMth on the spot. 



■" 
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The Art of Plcaaing, 

HAVE often lamented, that they, who have taken 
the most pains to recomrnend an attention to the Kvt 

of pleasing, have urged it cftily on the mean* motives of 

self-interest. 

2. In order to attain the power of pleasing, they have 
recommended flatt(*ry and deceit ; and though they have 
reepiired in their pupils the appearances of many good 
^ualitief^ they have not insisted on any substantial or 
consistent virtue. - 

3. It is my wish to exalt thi < amiable talent of pleas- 
ing to the rank of a virtue founded on principle, and on 
the best dispositions of human nature. 1 would Eepa« 
itjAjt from those varnished qualities, which, like whited 

Ichres, are but a disguise for internal deformity. 
\i: A student of the art of pleasing, as it is taught in 
icliool of fashion, is all softness and platisibility, all 
science and generosity, all attention and apsiduity, 
jracefulness r ^d gentility. Such is the external ap- 
p^ance ; but compare it with his private life, with 
l^e actions which pass unseen, and you will find it by 
JBn|Reans correspondent. 

'T. You will usually find a hard heart, meanness, self- 
ishness, avarice, and a total want ef those principles 
from wHteh alone true benevolence, sincere friendship » 
and gentleness of disposition can originate. You will> 
indeed, find even the appearances of friendship and be- 
nevolence proportioned to the supposed riches and rank 
of him whose favor and patronage arc cultivated. 

G 2 
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0, It is a ravorite maxim with those who teach the 
art of plf^asing, that if you desire to please you can 
scarcely fail to please. But what motive, according to 
their doctrine, is to excite this desire ? A wish to render 
all with whom you converse subservient to your iaitt- 
ested purposes of avarice or ambition. 

7. It is a mean and despicable motive, when made the . 
sole and constant principle of conversation and behavior* 
If this life is the whole of our existence; if riches and civil 
honors are the chief good ; if truth, honor, and geBeroai* 
ty, are but names to adorn declamation ; then, indeedi 
they who practise the art of pleasing, according to the 
vulgar idea of it, are, after all, the truly, and the only 
wise. 

8. But let us not think so meanly of the world and its 
Creator ; and if our favorable opinion of things be an er^ 
ror, it is not only pardonable; b«it glorious; and a generous 
man will say like the noble ancient, he had rather err with 
a Socrates and a Plato, than he'^ight with a Machiavel. 

9. But, indeed, the virtues and the graces are much 
uearer allied, than they who are strangers to the virtues 
are willing to acknowledge. There is something* ex- 
tremely beautiful in all the moral virtues, cfearly^un- 
derstood and properly reduced to practice. ^ 

10. Religion is also declared to be full of pleasant- 
ness, in that volume in which its nature is described with 
the greatest authenticity. It must indeed be allowed,' 
Ihat he who is actuated in his desire of pleasing by iQao- ■ 
rality and religion, may very properly add all the tim* 
hellishments of external gracefulness ; and he may rest 
assured that the sincerity of his principles, and the good- 
ness of his character, will ensure a degree of success la 
his attempts to please, which a false pretender, with all 
his duplicity, can never obtain. 

1 1. If true politeness consists in yielding r,ome of our 
own pretensions to the self-love of others, in represrfng 
our pride and arrogance, and in a gentleness of senti- 
ment and conduct, surely nothing can be more condu- 
cive to it than a Teligion which every where recom-^ 
mends brotherly love, meekpess and humility. ' 

12. 1 know not how paradoxical my opinion'might ap- 
pear to the fashionable clubs at St. Ja^ies^s, or to the pro- 
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feseed then of the world, or to the proficient in \^)iat I 
call 'the insincere art of pleasing ; but 1 cannot help 
thinking that a true christian, one who thinks and acts, 
as far as the infirmity of his nature will permit, consist* 
CDlly with the principles of his religion, possesses qual* 
ities more capable of pleasing, than any of tbose which 
are B&id so eminently to have distinguished a Maribo- 
itxigh and a Bollingbroke. 

13. The pious and amiable Mr. N seems to 

tfie to haye deserved the epithet of Nll-accompli^hed, 
much better than he to whom it has been often applied ; 
and if we may judge of his writings, and the accounts 
given of his life, as on the one hand, fhere never was a 
better Christian, so on the other, there never appeared 
a more polite gentleman. 

14. It is evident he derived his art of pleasing, not 
from a study of the world, or practising the tricks of the 
little worldling, but from the lovely tjualities recom- 
mended in the gospel, and from an imitation of the 
humble Jesus. 

, 1 5. They who study the ar* of pleasing, would perhaps 
s>mile were an instructor lo refergthem, for the best rules 
which have ever been given, to'lne sermon on the mount. 
«. 16. It is however ceitain, that the art of pleasing, 
which is founded on sincere principk-s, derived from 
religion and morality, is as far superior to that false art, 
which consists only in simulation and dissirauladon, as 
the fine brilliancy of the real diamond excels the lustre 
of French paste ; or as the roseate hue on the cheek of 
llebe, the painted visage of a haggard courtezan. 

17. The insincere art of pleasing rfsemblrs the infe- 
rior species of timber in a Luildiug, which in order to 
please the eye, requires the assistance of paint; but the 
art, which is founded on sincerity, is more like that 
ivhich displays far greater beauty in the variety and 
rlehbess of its own native veins and color. 

18. A short time, or a slight touch, destroys (be su^ 
perficial bkaviy of the' one; while the other acquires 
sew graces from the hand of time. 

19. The rules and doctrines of religion and morality 
tend to correct all the malignant qualities of the heart ; 
such as envy, malice, pride, and resentment. In doing 
this they cut off the very source of disag^eea\ile \^^Yvv<iSa^ . 
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20. Morality and religion inculcate whaterer ia jiut, 
mild, modierate, candid, and benevolent. In doing this, 
tbey effectually promote a sysitem of manners, whiclr> 
without any sinister design in the person who possesses i 
them, cannot fail of being agreeabfe. ' ; 

21. If to these suhstuntiul powers of pleasing are ad- 
ded the last polish of a graceful deportment, the habits . 
ncquired in good con.pany, an acquaintance with Boien 

SI ad manners, a taste for polite arts and (tolite Ix>oIl8, no 
other requisites will be wanting to perfect the art» ifid - 
form an all-accomplished character. 

22. A man wilt not be under the necessity of hnrfing 
his conscience and reputation in cultivating, I know Bflt 
what, of a deceitfiil and affected behaviour. He may b#. ; 
at once pleasing and respectable, and grow in favor wits '•■ 
men, without offending God. 



Exmnple of Justice and filagnanimiti/. 

AMONG the sevei|^ virtues of Aristides, that for 
which he was most renowned was jussice ; be- 
cause this virtue is of most general use, its benefits ess 
tending to a great number of persons as it h the founda- 
tion, and in a manner the soul, of every public office 
and eiT)j»Ioyment. 

2. Thpfnistocles, having conceived the design of sup- 
planting the Laceiierxioiiians, and of taking the goverE^ 
ment of Greece out of their hands, in-order to put it into 
those of Jhe Athe'>ians, kej^t his eye and his thoughts 
couiianally fixed npo'i that great projec* ; and as he 
was not very nice or scrupulous in the choice of his 
measures, whatever tendo(i towards hccomprishing the 
end he had in view, he lorvUeJ u[/on hs just and lawful. 

3. On a certain ik\y. he declared in a full assembly of 
iht- people, that he had a very important design to 
;)ro(K>se ; but that he could not communicate it to the 
people, because its sur.cess required it slioutd be carri- 
ed on -with the greatest secrecy ; he therefore deirtred 
they would appoint a person to whom he noight es;plaia 
himself up*3Q the matter in questioot 
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4. Aristides was unanimouBly fixed upon bj the 
whole assenibly, who referred themselves entirely to 
bis Ofrfnion of the affair; so great a confidence had they 
both io his probity and prudence. 

i^ Themistocles, therefore haTing taken him aside, 
told him the design which he had conceived was to burn 
the fleet belonging to the rest of the Grecian states., 
which then lay in a neighbouring port; and by this mean 
Athens would certainly become mistress of all Greece. 
* 0. Aiistides hereupon returned to the assembly, and 
*^h)Ubl%d to them, that indeed nothing could be more ad- 
: ViDtageous to the commonwealth than Themisloclab' ^ 

»eet, but at the same time, nothing in the world coul^' 
nore unjust. All the people unanimously ordaSt^jf 
-Themistocles should entirely desist from his'Mgi^t. 




The Duellists. iMmt'^^' 

Scene bstwebn ED^Aao and Henry. 

»• 
StfcptfrriLTTTARRY, at your request, I meet you here^ 
J[JL and ask an explanation.' 

Henry, My business with you is of such a nature as 
needs no prologue, i demand of jou in, direct terms^ "0 
mod expect a categorical answer, whether yon wrote the 
piece signed Haraiio^ in yesterday's gazette. ' 

Ed. I did. 
' Hen» It was said by some that your pointed satire wks 
aimed at me. I next demand whether that be true ot not ? 

Ed. My satire was not pointed but at a vice which ev- 
ery were prevails. And whoever says I aimed at you, 
; i or any individual, asserts an impious.fa Isehood. How ev- 
er, if you think that any part is applicable to yourself, 
yea are welcome to receive it. Or, according to the 
pioverb, *' If the garment fits you, you may wear it.'^ 

Hen. From various cirmiQistftiiCQs, it appears evident 
jon aimed at me. And give me leave to teH you, you 
JiBTe touched a tender point; i mean my honor. You 
iHLve fixed a stain upon my character which nothing but 
Hood has power to wash a^way. I therefore request that 
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you choose your weapon^ appoint your place* ami o^eet 
me before we sleep. 

Eft, I am ready to fight you* boasting hero, with ai^ 
%Yeapon, and at any time and place you choose. 

Hen. Go then and prepare, and meet me here with 
your second^ in half an hour. [Exit Henry.'], 

E(L [Alone."] Where has my courage fled ? In spite of 
all my efforts, the blood chills ia my veins, and ray 
trembling limbs will scarce support me. Am 1 a cow- 
ard then ? No, heaven forh' 1 it. Shame, honor, niju- 
hood forbid it When my country called me to the- 
field of battle, when I faced the canuon^s mouth, and. 
' heard its thunder, never did I suffer a joint to tremhle*. 
W.hy.tben do I tremble now ? and what gave coorag? Ut 
such scenes of danger ? That was a righteous cause, and 
If I fell, I fell where duty called me. If my present 
cause be good, why tremhle ? If bad, why am I engaged 
in itJ||ionie secret whisperer tells me to forbear. But, 
aJi^Plt/ilitoo late. I have accepted the challenge, and 
now I caaf|o back. O heaven direct me ! Heaven, did 
I say? I have alremly renounced heaven. Must I per- 
ish then ? No ; I will have courage to be called a cow- 
ard. I will refuse to fight, and hazard the conseqoeiice. 
All the ignominious epithets the worht can heap upon 
me, will never half equal the tormenting stings of a 
wounded conscience. [Enter Henrj/.] 

^Hen. You are come in time; but where is your ae- 
* cend, Sir, and where your arms ? 

EtL Arms and a second I need nof. Cannot this cause 
be settled on some friendly terms ? Sha!l we presump- 
tuously dare to strike a blow which endless ages never 
oan retrieve ? 

Hen. Coward, dastard ; poor faint hearted wretch ! I 
despise you from my soul, and spurn you from my pre^ 
sence. 

EtL Had I not reasons of eternal weight to keep my 
temper I fear you would stand in danger. But you have 
nothing io fear ; for I have retolved tO'lay aside revenge 
and fly to reason. You may call me what you please, 
dastard or coward. I condemn myself in terms the most 
severe, for being, so weak, so base, as to accept your 
mad proposal. It is not couragej my friend, to dare 
Omnipotence; U is downright presumption. True 
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eournge is neTer to be foiind in rash adveotoree; nor 
iMm thatbe called AoM^r which armB one friend against 
ftBotlie^ in a priTale quarrel. I tremble when 1 think 
what a precipice I have escaped. 

ffen. 'Edward, you hare touched me in the nicest point. 
¥€|i^faave-di^niCed my name, and 1 will not t>earit. My 
heart is fixed upon reTenge,and 1 am resolved to have it. 

Ed, in have wronged you, the law is open; take 
what satisfaction that will give you. 

Hen. The law seldom does justice in such a case as this. 

'Bd. 1 yield to the law, and shall be content with 
whatever satisDiCtion that will give you. But if you 
are not suited with that, and still are bent upon revenge, 
Btrike at this heart; plunge your dagger into this ho- 
soiil. My heart's blood shall run freely ; but my con- 
science 1 cannot violate. 

Hen^ Go, scoundrel ; if you will not give me satis- 
faction in the only way which honor dictates, expect 
to feel the horsewhip, when there are none to help you, 
or be your witnesses. 

Ed. That we defend ourselves when we are assaulted, 
is nature's law. Be it known to you; 1 heed not your 
threats ; nor shall I ever take one step more or less to 
avoid you. And if you, like a ruffian, attack me, and I 
do not manfully defend myself, then call me coward. 

Hen', Edward, vou must be sensible Ibat you have 
injnred me, and ought to make me satisfaction* I ask 
fornothing but what is hotwrahU. And^ since we have 
got thus far, if we now refuse to fight, the world will 
call us both cowards, and who can endure it ? 

Ed, Is this your coiirage then ! What, afraid to bear 
fbr a few days the scofis and sneers of knaves and fools ! 
Bow will you dare to meet your final Judge ; to Le 
tried by Him before assembled worlds, and then condemn- 
ed to everlasting woe ; I am not conscious of the least 
design to do you wrong; but this 1 own with shane and 
deepest sorrow, that I listened in the least degree to 
nrur desperate proposal of arming myself to shed your 
bieod. But I now declare, that 1 hold in utter detes- 
' tation and soul abhorrence, the savage custom of deci- 
Ang quarrels by murderous duelling. 

JE&71. My friend, you have convinced me. Give me 
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ydnr band, f oini Vyfaultt tnil mmt ncknawledgeyou 
to be A man oT retl CMingB. I admire your firraoeas, 
, and caaicM that it la s bmliiintug cuglom which athmpt 
this cruel pTsetice with th« aame of honor, My frieoil, 
you haveprcKrved m; Ufe; and language la loo feeble 
to «xpreu the gratefiii MdHl^iii of my heart Tor aueb 
a kindaesB. 



Speedi of Mr. Pitt w A* i^tf A Parliament, on ike stib- 
jtct ifilu SUm Trade. 

8ia, 

WHILE I regret the ill mjccces nhich bae hitherto 
attendetl 017 eSbrta on this Butyect, 1 am conw 
ted with the Ihought that the house hsB now come to a 
retolution declarative of the iafamj' orihe slave trade. 

2. TheontTque8tioDnowia,an iheconiiniiHnce orihti 
traffic, a traffic of which the ver^ Ihought is beyond all 
bgroan enduraDce ; a traffic which eveo its friends Ihi^ 
BO intulerahle that it ought to be crushed. Yet the aboli- 
tion ofit IB to be rewlredintOB question of espfdieney. 1 

3. Its advocate*, in order to eonlinue it, have deaertetl J 
even the principles of commerce ; so (hat, it Beenu,*! 
traffic in the liberty, the blood, the life uf human beiogi. ^ 
il not to have the advantaget of the common rules of 
arithmetic, which govern all other commercial dealing^' 

4. The point now in dtspate i» (he conlinuance for 
' Uie year. As to Ihose who are concerned in this trade. 

a year]^wi)l not be ofany conseriuence ; but will it be of 
none to the unh^|»py slaves? Itislrue, that in the ccurte : 
nf coimcrciat ieouceriw in general, it is eaid somelimes 
to ba beneath the aagnanimit; of a man of honor lo in- 
■lat da a ecnipulous exactneBs, in his own favour, upon , 
a disputed Item IfltmpountB. ! 

5. Dot does it maKe any part of our magnanimity lo ■ 
be exact in our on>n favor in thelrnffic of human bloodi 
in could feel that any calculation upon the subject! 
were to be made In this way, the side on which I bIm 
determine, wouW be in favor of the unhappy sul 
era; not of thoae who oppreited Ihem. 
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0. But this one year is only to show the plantere tba^. 
Parliament is mlling to be liberal to them ! Sir, I do not 
understand complimenting away the lives of so many 
human beings. I do not comprehend the principle on 
-which afew individuals are to be complimented, and (hc;r 
minds set at rest, at the expense and total sacrifice of the 
interest, the security, the happiness or a whole quarter 
of this world, which, from our foul practices has, fcr a 
vast length of time, been a scene of misery and horror. 

7. I say, because I feel, that in continning this trude, 
you are guilty of an offence beyond your power to atone 
&br; and by your indulgence to the planters, thousand? 
of human l)e)ngs are to he consigned to misery. 

8. Every year in which you continue this trade, yon 
add thousand**, to the catalogue of misery, which if yo'tt 
could behold in a single instance, j'ou would revolt with 
horror from the scene ; but the size of the misery pre 
vents you from beholding it. Five hundred out of one- 
thousand who are obtained in this traffic perish in ihh 
scene of horror ; and are brought miserable victims Ic* 
Uieir graves. 

0. The remaiQiog part of this wretched group are 
tainted both in body and mind, covered with disease 
and infection, carrying with them the seeds of pestilence 
and insurrection to your islands. 

10. Let me then ask the house, whether they can de 
rive any advantage from these doubtful effects of a cal- 
culation on the continuance of the traffic ? and whcthe** 
two years wi!I not be better than three for Its continuance. 

11. For my part, I feel the infamy of the trade bo hf;a%'- 
ily, the impolicy of it so clearly, that I am ashamed noi 
to have been able to have convinced the, house to aban- 
don it aUo£:ether at an instant ; to pronounce with on^^ 
voice the immediate and total abolition. There is no 
excuse for us. It is the very death of justice to utter a 
syllable i-i support of it. 

12. I know. Sir, I «tatc this subject with warmth. I 
feel it is irn])ossibIe foriiienot to do so; or it it were, I 
should detest myself for the exercise of modenition. ! 
cannot without suffering every feeling and every passion 
that ought to rise in the cause of humanity to sleep with- 
in me, speak cooly upon suah a sut^ect. And did they 

U 
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feel as I think they ought, I am sure the decision of the 
house, nvoald be with us for a total and immediate aboli- 
tion of this abominable traffic. 

13. In short, unless I have misunderstood the sulgect* 
and unless some reasons should be oflfered, much supe- 
rior to any I have yet heard, I shall think it the most 
singular act that ever was done by a deliberative assem- 
bly, to refuse to assent to the proposed amendment. It 
has been by a resolution declared to be the first object 
of their desire, the first object of their duty, and the first 
object of their inclination. 



The Slaves. An Elegy, 

IF late I paus'd npon this twilight plain 
Of Pontenoy, to weep the Jree-bcrn brave ; 
Sure fancy now may cross the western main, 
And melt in sadder pity for the dave, 

2. Lo ! where to yon plantation drooping goes 
A sable herd of human kind ; while near 
Stalks a pale despot, and around him throws 
The scourge, that wakes, that punishes the tear. 

3. OVr the far beach the mournful murmui; strays. 
And joins the rude yell of the tumbling tide, 

As faint they labour in the solar blaze, 
To feed the luxury of Briti9h pride ! . 

4. E'en at this moment, on the burning gale 
Floats the weak wailing of the female tongue ; 
And can that sex's softness nought avail ! 
Mast feeble woman shrink amid the throng ? 

5. cease to think, my soul ! what thousands die 
By suicide, and toil's extreme despair; 
Thousands, who never rais'd to Heaven the eye; 
Thousands, who fear'd no punishment, but here. 

6. Are drops of blood the horrible manure. 
That fills with luscious juice the teeming cane ? 
And must oar fellow-creatures thus endure, 
For traffic vile, th' indignity of pain ? 

7. Yes, thoir keen sorroivs are the sweets we blend 
With the green bcv*rage of our morning meal, 
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Thevhile to lov« meek mercy we pretend, 
Or for Jictiiious itJs affect to feel. 

8. Yes, 'tis their aDguiih mantles in tlie bowl. 
Their Mghs excite the Britou^s drunken joy ; 
Those ignorant suff'rers know not or a soul. 
That we, enlightened^ may its hopes destroy. 

0. And there are men, who, leaning; on the fcuvs 
What they have purchasM, claim a right to hold» 
Curs'd be the tenure, cursed its cruel cause ; 
FnedonCs a dearer property than gold t 

10. And there are men, with shameless front have said 
^ That nature formM the negroes for disgrace; 

" That on their limbs subjection is displayM ; 
*' The doom of slarVy stampM upon their face." 

11. Send your sternegasse from Lapland to the line, 
And ev'ry region's natives fairly scan, 

Theif forms, their force, their faculties combine. 
And own the vast variety of man ; 

1 2. Then why suppose yourselves the chosen few, 
To deal oppression's poisonM arrows round ; 

To gall, with iron bonds, the weaker crew, 
Enforce the labor, and inCict the wound ? 

13. 'Tis sordid int'rest guides you. Bent on gala, 
In profit only can you reason find; 

And pleasure too ; but urge no more in vain. 
The selfish subject, to the social mind. 

14. Ah ! how can he, whose daily lot Is gri«ff. 
Whose miud i* wilify'd hen**atil the roil, 
Suppose his Maker has for him relief/ 

Can he believe the tongue that speaks of God ? 

15. For wnen he sees the fomale of his heart. 
And his lov'd daughters, torn by lust away. 
His sons, the pour inheritors of smart — 

— Had he religion, think ye, he could pray ? 

16. Alas, he steals him from the loathsome shed. 
What time moist midnight blows her venom'd breath. 
And musing, how he long has toifj and bled. 
Drinks the dire balsam of consoling death ! 

17. Haste, haste, ye winds, on swiftest pinion:) Oy? 
ILre from this world of misery he go, 
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Tell him his wrongs bedew a nation^s eye, 
Tell him Britannia blushes for his woe I 

1 8. Say, that in future, negroes ,shaH be blesU 
Rank\| e^en as men, anil men^s just rights enjoy ; 
Be neither sold,' nor purchased, nor oppressed, 
No grief shall wither, and no stripes destroy ! 

10. Say that fair freedom bends her holy flight 
To cheer the infant, and console the sire, 
So shall he, wondering, prove, at last, delight, 
And in a throb of ecstacy expire. 

20. Then shall proud Albion's crown, where laurels 
Torn from the bosom of the raging sea, [twine, 

Boast, ^nid^t the glorious leaves, a gem divine, 
The radiant gem of pure humanity. 



The Humane Indian^ 

AN Indian who had not met with his usual success 
in hunting, wandered down to a plantation among 
the Liack settlements in Virginia; and seeing a planter 
at his door, asked for a morsel of bread, for he was very 
hunt^ry. The planter bid him begone, for he wonid 
giv'e him none. 

2. Win you give me a cup of your beer ? said the In- 
dian. No 3'ou shall have none here, replied the planter. 
But 1 am very faint, said the savage. Will you give me 
only a draught of cold water; Get you gone, you Indian 
dog; you' shair have nothing here, said the planter. 

J. it hap[>ened some niotiths after, that tnv* pl;;:itec 
nent on a shooting party up into the woods, where, in- 
tent upon his game, he missed his company, and lost 
])is way ; and night coming on, he wandered through 
the forest, till he espied an Indian wigman. 

4. He approached the savage's habitation, and asked 
him to show him the way to a plantation on (hat side 
f he country. It is too late for you to go there this even- 
ing. Sir, said the Indian ; but if you will accept of my 
iiomely fare, you are welcome. 

5. He then ofTered him some venison, and such other 
refreshments as his store afforded, and having laid some 

fear skins for his bed, he desired that he would repose 
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himself for the night, and he would awake him early in 
the morning, and condnct him on his way. 

6. Accordingly in the morning they set off, and the 
Indian led him out of the forest, and rxit him into the 
road which he was to pursue; but just as they were 
taking leave^ he stepped before the planter, and turning 
round, staring full in his face, asked him, whether he 
recollected his features. The planter was now struck 
with shame and confusion, when he recognized In hU 
kind protector, the Indian whom he had so harshly 
treated. 

7. He confessed that he knew him* and was full of ex- 
cuses for his brutal behaviour ; to which the Indian only 
replied ; When you see i)oor Indians fainting for a cup 
of cold wafer, don't say ajrairi, "Get you gone, you Indian 
dog." The Indian then wished him well on his jour- 
ney, and left him. It is not difficult to sny which of 
these two had the beat claim to the name of Cliristiau. 



The MmHntoth, 

OP all the Quadrup'^ls which have hitherto been 
described, the Mammoth is undoubtedly much 
the largest. This animal is not known to have an ex- 
istence any where at present. We judge of it only 
from its bones and skelctonsi which are of an unjiarut- 
led size, and are found in Siberia, Russia, Germany, 
and North- America. 

2w On the Oiuo, and in many places farther noith^ 
tnsks, grinders, and skeletons, which admit of no cpin- 
parigon with any other animal at present known, are 
Iband ia rast numbers ; some lying on the surface of 
the earth and some a little below it. 

3, A Mr. Stanley, taken prisoner by the Indians near 
the mouth of Tennesse, relates, that, after t>eing 
transferred from one tribe to anotficr, he was at Ieu[;th 
carried orer the mountains west of the Missouri to a riv- 
er which runs westwardly ; that these bones abounded 
there ; and that the natives said the animal was still 
eaisting in the northern parts of their country. 
• 4. A delegation of warriors from the licV^xvi^tfe VOfe^^ 

H 2 
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having visited the governor of Virgioia, during ihi 
revolution, on matters of businees ; after these had 
discussed and settled in council, the governor asked 
some questions relative' to their country, and ainoo^ 
ers, what they knew or had heard of the animal w 
bones were found at the Salt-licks on the Ohio. 

5. The chief speaker immediately put himself in 
attitude of oratory, and with a pomp suited to wh 
conceived the elevation of his subject, informed him 
it was a tradition handed down from their fathers, ^* 
in ancient times, a herd of these tremendous an) 
came to the Big-bone-licks, and began a universal 
truction of the bears, deer, elks, buiTaloes, and othei 
mals, which had been created for the use of the Inc 

6. " That Ihe Great Man above, looking downan( 
ing this, was so enraged that he seized his lightning 
scendeii to the earth, seated himself on a neighbo 
mountain, on a rock, on which his seat and the pri 
his feet are still to be seen, and hurled his bolts ai 
them, till the whole were slaughtered, except the 
hull, who presenting his forehead to the shafts, s 
them off as they fell ; but missing one at leng 
wounded him in the side ; whereon springing roun 
bounded over the Wabash, the Illinois, and finally 
the great lakes, where he is living at this day/* 



Dialogue hdtwcen Mrs. Careless and Mrs, Friiis 

ttpon Female Education. 

Mrs, Careless, £^ 00 D morning, my dear Mrs. Fi 

^JH* ly. t came to request your 
pany in a walk ; but I see you are engaged \s 
book ; pray what is it ? 

Mrs, Fr, It is a treatise on female education, \ 
pleases me much ; and will,with domestk; avocatioi 
privemeoflhe pleasure of walking with you this i 

ing. 

Mrs. Care, And what have you to do with treatie 
education ? I seldom read any thing, and never bw 
that kind. I should as soon think of plodding thi 
a volume of old sermons. 

Mrs. Fr, I assure you, I consider the education of j 
femaiee io particular, to be a msittcc oC the first i 
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tauce : and I take great pleasure in reading the observa* 
lions of ingenious writers on the subject I have cliil- 
clren, in whose welfare, I need nut tell you, 1 aui deeply 
interested ; and their happiness or miifery, their honor or 
inramyi entirely depend, in my opinion, on (he princi- 
ples and habits they acquire in youth, whilst the mind is 
tender, and (he voice of instruction siiiks deep. 

Mrs- Care. But cannot children be educated, unless 
their parents read hooks on the subject ? 

Mrs- Fr. Certaiafy they can, if the parents are them- 
selves qualified for the task. But 1 find it a diflicult and 
delicate business, and therefore 1 have recourse to the 
wine and experienced, for absistance in conducting it. 
Mrs. Care, The assistance of the dancing, music, and 
^rawing masters, is all I reqc're IV»r my children. They 
vball indeed know something of reading, writing, and 
iteedle work; but to give (hem r polite e<lucatiou, and 
Qiafce them accomplished, is my aim. 

Mrs, Fr. I fear, my dear Airs. Careless, you do not 
(distinguish (he advantages, which arise fmm a UFeful 
fatJier than a polite education ; since you speak with so 
much indifference of the former, and with such raptures 
oTlhe latter. 

Mrs. Care. Pray, what are the mighty advantages of 
educating children in what you stile a useful manner ? 
I never yet saw them. 

Mrs. Fr. Then you are no very strict observer. (I 
beg your panion for speaking (hub freely.) But surely 
each day brings instances of its advantages; and each 
day shows the mischief of a contrary mode. The kind 
of education I mention, is that which tends to give fe- 
males well regulated minds and agreeable manners ; and 
render them beloved, esteemed, and admired. For it 
it by no means necessary in onler to this, that a young 
lady idiould be mistress of all polite accomplishments. 
They often l>elong to some of the most dif^frusting and 
insignificant otthe sex. No» let parents form the grow- 
ing mind to virtue^ religion, and (he calm pleasures ol 
I) domesticlife ;' at'the same time endeavouring that cheer- 
' fulnaas play round (he heart, and innoct^nt gaity enliven 
tha behaviour. Let the habit of self-government be early 
|iC0duced; for all the world conspiring cannot make 
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a woman happy who does not govern her passion. Let 
the first appearance of stubborn oess in them be check- 
ed and resisted ; and let them be taaght cheerfully to 
deny themselves every object of desire, inconsistent 
with reason, prudence^ or virtue — Thus cultured, their 
tempers will be sweet and placid, and their manners 
gentle and engaging. If they be put under the cart 
of tutors abroad, they will not be un teachable and refrac- 
tory ; and the presence of their parents will not be 
necessary to make them behave with discretion and 
propriety. 

Mrs. Care. Well, after their minds are thus taken care 
of, how would you have them further accomplished i 

Mrs. Fr. They should be well versed in reading, wri- 
tinc^, arithmetic, and Eng1i.«*:i Grammar. If their natural 
genius strongly led them (o poetry ,))ainting, or music, and 
easy fortune ailmitted, it should be indulged and cultivat- 
ed : but by no means to such a degree as to interrupt or 
supersede domestic employments. For these require at- 
tention iji a greater or less degree from every woman ; 
and unless she un^lerstaud and discharge them accordiag 
to her. circumstances, she is contemptible and uselesa. 

Mrs. Care. Fine accomplishments, truly ! a perfect 
skill in handling the broom and dnster! Mrs. Friendly, 
if yov educate your children in tiiis way, they will bu 
rniiieil ; they will be strangers to the charms of dancings : 
dre:»s and company. The graces will never condescead 
to adorn tiiose who are accustomed to the kitchen.. 

Mrs. Fr. My friend, I have no objection to danc- : 
ing, dress and company, when they form not the chief \ 
olvji c:t ot' solicitude and attentioui and are cultivated { 
merely as liie recreation and ornaments of life, and aot '' 
as the business and end of it. Be assured, a well fur- 1 
nished mind, a well governed temper, love of domes- i 
tic pleasures, and an inclination and capacity to par* : 
sue domes/ic employments, are the first requisites ia \ 
a woman, and the foundation of her respectability and 
enjoyment. Without these, though her gracefid ; 
mein and dancing charm every eye, and her music '■■' 
be sweeter than the harp of Orpheus, she must be 
unhappy in herself, and a vexation and torment to faer 
nriendf • Let us view a person educated La the school of 
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cliseipaiion, and fumiflhed with inerel}' polite accomplish- 
ments. Engrossed by the desire of leading a life o[ 
.amusement before she can even spt-ll a sentence, and 
unfumishwl with just sentiments and induslrious habits, 
she is sent to the dancing academy that her manners 
nay become graceful. Here she sees gayer dresses 
than her own, which inflame with vanity and envy her 
giddy, unoccupied mind. She is determined to be out- 
done by none in elegance. She disputes with Mamma 
about r^shiou and tine ^.lothes : and if her extravagant 
desires ure not indulged, murmurs and repines at her 
cruel fate ; becomes confirmed in the detestable habit of 
fretting; and knows not content but by the name. A 
fondness for those phantoms which lure to ruin, called 
pleasures, and a passion for show and parade, which per- 
lups through life she can never Indulge, gain entire pos- 
session of her heart. All her joys are in gay parties and 
assemblies, where, like the butterfly of summer, she 
pleases by the brilliance of her colours only ; which, 
however, is no sooner familiar to the eye, than it is be- 
beld with indiflfereiice ; yet alas ! this is all the attraction 
which this child of vanity can boast. Maturer years 
stpal on ; her mind is so uncultivat<'d that she is incii-* 
pable of the rational pleasures of thinking and conversa- 
tion; her love of dissipation and amusement grows with 
her growth; she sighs for new pleasures ; but alas! she 
hss so often travelled the circle, that their novelty is :!fi« 
stroyed. With all her apparent gaiety, she is probably 
more wretched than the miscreant who begs the morsel 
that sustains his being. If she be ever placed at the 
liead of a tiamiiy, site disgii»t^ 1)pt tiu^l/Hnd, neglects her 
ciiildren, and onler, peace and industry, are strangers in 
her house. Her company is ever uninteresting or clia- 
sgreeable, her name is synonimous with folly, and tier 
memory is lost with her life. 

MrS' Care. What a picture, my dear Mrs. Friendly, 
liave you drawn ! 1 turn from it with horror. 1 assnie 
you my chief care shall be to form my children to re 
flection, self-government, and industry ; am' ii»ry and I 
shall have reason to rejoice in the cliange you havo 
made in my sentiments. 
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Mrs. Fr, I rejoice to hear you csprees yourself in i 
a manner. Believe me, when 1 say, the best for 
which can be bestowed on a child is a good educal 
It secures her honor and happiness through life, wha 
er be her station ; and it leads her to the exercises oft 
noble and virludus dispositions which are an indispc 
ble preparation for the enjoyments of the future si 



Singular Adventure cf General Pulnmru 

WHEN General Putnam first moved to.Fomfre 
Connecticut, in the year 1739, the country 
new and much infested with wolves. ' O^eat havoc 
made among the sheep by a she-wolf, which^ with 
annual wbtips, had tor several years continued in 
vicinity. The young ones were commonly destn 
by the vigilance of the hunters; but the old one 
too sagacious to be ensnared by them. 

2. This wolf, at length became such an intolei 
nuisance, that Mr. Putnam entered into a combint 
with five of his neighbours to hunt alternately until 
could destroy her. Two, by rotation, were to be 
«t&ntly in pursuit. It was known, that, having losi 
toes from one foot, by a steel trap, she made one t 
shorter than the other. 

- 3. Ky (his vestige, the pursuers recognized inal 
snow the route of this [lernicious animal. Having 
lowed her to Connecticut river, and found she had 1 
cd back in a direct course towards Pomfiet, they if\ 
diately returned, and by ten o*ctock the next ilior 
the blood hounds had driven her into a den aliout t 
miles distant from the house of Mr. Putnam. 

4. The people soon collected with dog?, guns, at 
fire ami sulphur to attack the common enemy. 1 
this apparatus, several uufruccessful efforts were mac 
force her from the {\en. The hounds came back b 
wounded and, refused to return. The smoke of bla 
Etruw had no eiTect. Nor did the fumes of burnt b 
atone, with which the cavern was fille<l, compel hi 
qnit the retireuent. 
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Weaiied with such fruitless attempts (which hail 
ht the time to ten o^clock at uight)Mr.Putnam tried 
more to make his dog enter, but in vain; he pro- 
to bis negro man to go down into the cavern and 
the wolf. The negro declined the hazardous service. 
Then it was, that their master, angry at (hedisap- 
nent, and declaring that he was ashamed of having 
rard in his family, resolved himself to destroy (he 
ous beast, lest she should escape through some un- 
n fissure of the rock. 

]9is neighbours strongly remonstrated against the 
•us enterprize ; but he, knowing that wiM animals 
intimidated by fire, and having provided several 
of birch bark the only combustible materials which 
uld obtain, which would afiford light in this deep 
larksome cave, prepared for his descent. 
Having, accordingly, divested himself of his coat 
vaistcoat, and having a long rope fastened round 
gs, by which he might be pulled back at a concer- 
ignal, he entered, hci^d foremost, with the blazing 
in bis hand. 

Haying groped his passage till he came to a bori- 
I part of the den, the most terrifying darkness ap- 
d in front of the dim circle of light afforded by his 
• It was silent as the house of death. None but 
ters of the desert hkd ever before explored this 
17 mansion of liorror. 

, He cautiously proceedings onwarti, csme to an 
it; which be slowly mounted on his hands and 
h until he discovered the glaring eyelmlis of the 
who was sitting at the extremity of the cavern.' — 
led at Uie sight of fire, she gnashed her teeth and 
a BuUen gif>wl. 

. As soon as he had made the necessary discovery, 
eked the rope as a signal for pulling him out The 
teat the mouth of the den, who had listened with 
'al anxiety, hearing the growling or the wolf, and 
MttDg. their friend to be in the most imminent dan- 
irew him forth with such celerity that lie was strip- 
if his clothes, and severely bruised. 
, After he had adjusted his clothes, and loaded his 
rith nine buck shot, holding a torch in one hand and 
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the ma&ket Iq the other) he descended a secom 
When he drew nearer than before, the ^olf assu 
eiill more fierce and terrible appearance, howlin 
ing her eyes, snapping her teeth, and droppinc; he 
between her legB, was evidently in the attitude 
the point of springing at him. 

1 3. At this critical instant, he levelled and fired 
head. Stunned with the shock, and suffocated w 
smoke, he immediately found himself drawn out 
cave. But having refreshed himself, and permiti 
smoke to disisipate, he went down the third time. 

1 4. Once more he came within sightof the wo 
appearing very passive he applied the torch to he 
and perceiving her dead, he took hold of her ea 
then kicking the rope, (still tied round his le^ 
people above, with no small exultation, dragget 
both out together. 



Ejstraclfrom Dr. Jtoatph WarrcrCs Oratiorty dclin 

BostoTij March 5, 1 7 72. 

THE voice of your father^s blood crieii to yo 
the ground, <'My sons, scorn to be slaves 
Tain we met the frowns of tyrants; in vain we < 
the boisterous ocean, found a new world, and pr 
it for the happy residence of liberty ; in vain we 
in vain we fought ; we bled in vain, if you, our ofifs 
want valor to re^iel the assults of ner invaders ! 

2. Stain not the glory of your worthy ancesto 
like them resolve never to part with yotar birth 
Be wise in your deliberations, and determined i 
exertions for the preservation of your liberty. 

3. Follow not the dictates of passion, but enlie 
selves under the sacred banner of reason ; use eve 
thod in your power to secure your rights ; at lea 
vent the curses of posterity from being heapei 
your memories. 

4. 1) you with united zeal and fortitude, oppose I 
rent of opprepsioii ; if you feed the true fire of pati 
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barning in your breasts; ir you, from your suu.'s, despise 
the most gaudy dress which slavery cau ive?.r; if you 
really prefer the lonely cottage, whilst blest with liber- 
ty, to gilded palaces, surrounded with the ensigns of sla- 
?ery, you may have the fullest assurance that tyranny, 
with her whole accursed train, will hide her hidious 
.head in confusion, shame and despair. 
f' 6. If you perform your part, you must have he 
•trongeflt confidence, that the same Almighty Being, 
who protected your pious and venerable forefathers, who 
enabled them to turn a barren wilderness into a fruitful 
leld> who so often made bare his arm for their sal vation, 
irill Btill be mindful of their offspring. 

6. May this Almighty Being graciously preside ia 
aD our councils. May he direct us to such measures 
tt be himself shall approve, and be pleased to bless* 
May we be ever favoured of God. May our land be a 
bud of liberty, the sea^ of virtue, the asylum of the o{)- 
pressed, ^^ a name and praise in the whole earth," until 
the last shock of time shall bury the empires of the 
World in undistinguished ruin ! 



I ^ Self-Interest 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO NEIGHBORS. 

Daiy^ £^ OOD morning, neighbor ScrapewelL I 
\Jf have half a dozen miles to ride to-day, 
and should be extremely obliged if you would lend me 
jraor grey mare. 

Serapemell. 1 should be hippy, friend Derby, to oblige 
you ; but am under a necessity of going immediately to 
tbfi mill with three bags of corn. My wife wants the 
meal this very morning. 

Der. Then she must want it still, for I can assure 
you th."* mill does not go to day. I heard the miller 
tell Will Davis that the water Ava^ too low. 

Scrape. You don't say so? That is quite, unlucky; 
for in that ca>M?, I shall be obliged to galk^poff lo town 
torthe meal. My wife would comb my head for me, if 
I abould neglect it. 

I 
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Der» I can save you this journey. I hare plen^ o 
meal at homey and will lend your wife ks much as ihi 
wants. 

Scrape. Ah 1 neighbor Derby, I am sure yonr meal 
will never suit my wife. Tou canH conceiye how 
whimsical she is. 

Der. If she were ten times more whimsieaf than sheifly 
I am certain she would like it ; for you sold it to me yem<*. 
self, and you assured me it was the best you ever hid* 

ScTOfe. Yes, yes, that's true indeed | I always have 
the best of every thing. Tou know, neighbour Deil^f 
that no one is more ready to oblige ihan I am ; but I 
must tell you the mare this morping refused to eat hay ; 
and truly I am afraid she will not carry you. 

Der. Ohy never feart I will feed her well with oatf 
•Q the road. 

Scrape*, Oats ! neighbour; odts are very dear. 

Der. They are so indeed: but no matter for that* 
When I have a good job in view, I never stand for trifles* 

Scrape* It is very slippery; and I am really afraU 
she will fall and break your neck. 

Der. Give yourself no uneasiness about that. The 
mare is certainly sure-footed ; and, beisides, you were 
just now talking yourself of galloping her to town. 

Scrape. Well then^ to tell you the plain truth, though 
I wish to oblige you with all Aiy heart, my saddle ii 
torn quite in pieces, and I have just sent my bridle t( 
be mended. 

Der. Luckily, I have both a bridle and a saddle hang 
ing up at home. 

Scrape. Ah ! that may be; but! am sure yoiir saddh 
Urill never fit my mare« 

Der. Why then I'll borrow neighbor Clodpole^s. 

Scrape. Clodpoie's ! his will no more fit than your 
does. 

Der. At the worst, then, Til go to my good fricm 
Squire Jones. He has half a sccre of them ; and I an 
sure he will lend me one thiit will fit her. 

Scrape. You know, friend Derby, that no one is mofi 
willing to oblige his neighbours than I am. I do assure 
you the beast should be at your service with all ni; 
heart; but she has not been cumed, Ibelieve^ for thre 
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eekfl past. Her foretop and mane want combing and 
itting very much. If anj one should see her in her 
resent plight, it would ruin the sale of her. 

Der. O ! a horse is soon curried, and my son Sam 
lall dispatch her at once. 

Scrape. Yes, very likely; but I thb moment recol- 
!Ct the creature has no shoes on. 

Der. Well, is there not a blacksmith hard by ? 

Scrape. What, that tinker of a Dobson! I would not 
ust snch a bungler to shoe a goat No, no : none bat 
Qcle Tom Thumper is capable of shoeing my mare. 

Der- As good luck will have it then» I shall pass 
ight by his door. ^ 

Sen^. [Calling to his 3091.1 Timothy, Timothy, here's 
cighbor Uerby, who wants the loan of the grey mare to 
ide to town to-day. You know the skin was nibbed off 
er back last week .a hand's breadth or more. [He gives 
'Vsi a wink.'} However I believe she is well enough by 
Us time. You know, Tim, iu)w ready I am to oblige 
ly neighbors. And» indeed, we ought to do all the 
<xkI we can in this world. We must certainly let 
tighbor Derby have her, if she will possibly answer 
k purpose. Yes, yes ; I see plainly by Tim's counte- 
■nee, neighbor Derby, that he's disposed to oblige yon. 

woold not have refused yon the mare for the worth of 
er. If I had, I should have expected yon would have 
sfnsed me in your turn. None of my neighbors can 
sense me of being backward in doing theni a kindness* 
ome, Timothy, what do you say ? 

Tvn. What do 1 say, father t Why, I say, Sir, that 1 
n no less ready than you are to do a neighborly kind- 
?ss. But the mare is by no means capable of perforra- 
g the journey. About a hand's breadth did yon say, 
ir ! Why the skin is torn from the poor creatoress 
ick, of the bigness of your great brimm'd bat And, 
»ides^ I have promised her, as soon as she is able to 
ivel, to Ned Saunders, to carry a load of apples to the 
arket. 

Scrape. Do you hear that, neighbor ? I am very.sor- 

matters turn out thus. I would not have disobliged 
u for the price of two such mares. Believe me. 
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neighbor Derby, I am really sorry for your sake, thai 
matters turn out tbu9. 

Der, And I as mucli for yours, neighbor Scrapevrell; 
for to tell you the truth, 1 received a letter this momil^ 
from Mr. Griffin, who tells me if I will be in town tlui 
day, he will give me the refusal of all that lot 9f tiinber , 
which he is about cutting down upon the back ofcobbJfr' 
hill ; and I intended you should have shared half of iff 
which would have been not less than fifty doiian ia 
your pocket. But — 

Scrape. Fifty dollars, did you say ? 

J)er. Ay, truly did I ; but as your mare ia out of or* 
der, ni go and see if I can get old Roan, the bliek- 
emith'? horse. 

Scrape. Old Roan ! My mare is at your serviee, 
neii]chl>or. Here, Tim, tell Ned Saunders he can't have 
the Rjare. Neighbor. Derby wants her ; and I wOB^t 
refus^e tco good a friend any thing he asks for. 

Dcr. Kut what are you to do for meal ? 

Scrope. iVfy wife can do without it this fortnight) f 
you '.v:!-.« the mare so long. 

Dei\ 3ut then your saddle is all in pieces. 

Scrape, I meant the old one. I have bought a navi 
one since, and you shall have the first use of it* 

Der. And you would have me call at Thumper's an^ 
get her shod ? 

Scrape. No no; I had forgotten to tell you, thatl le 
neighbor Dobson shoe her last week by way of trial; anc 
to do him justice, l must own he shoes extremely i^ell 

Der. But if the poor creature has lost so much skin 
from oflf her back — 

Scrape. Pob, poh ! That is just one of our Tim's laigc 
stories. I do assure you,it was not at first bigger than my 
Ihumh nail ; and I am certain it has not grown any since 

Der. At least, however, let her have something ahe 
tvUl eat, since she refuses hay. 

Scrape, She did, indeed refuse hay this morning: 
but the only reason was that she was crammed full o 
oats. You have nothin'jrto fear, neighbor; the maw 
id in perfect trim ; and she will skim you over tlu 
ground iike a bird. I wish you a good journey and: 
profitable job. 
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On Profane Smearing* 

FEW evilhabitsare of more pernicious consequeDce 
or overcome with more difficulty, thao that very 
ddiouB one of profane cursing and dwearing:. It cannot 
be expected that the force of moral principles i^hould 
be rery strong upon any one who is accustomed, upon 
every trivial occasion, and frequently without any occa- 
sion at all, to slight the precepts aad the character of 
the Supreme being. 

2. When we have lost any degree of respect for the 
Author of our existence, and the coccenis of futurityt 
and can bring the most awful appellations into our slight- 
est conversation, merely by way of embellishing our 
foolish and perhaps fallacious narratives, or to give a 
greater force to our little resentments, conscience will 
lOOD lose its iniuence upon our minds. 

3. Nothing but the fear of disgrace, or a dread of hu- 
nmn laws, will restrain any person, addicted to common 
swearing, from the most detestable penury. 

4. For if a man can lie bronght to trifie with the most 
tacred things in his common discourse, he cannot surely 
consider them of more consequence when his interest 
leads him to swear falsely for his own defence or emol- 
ument. 

5. It is really astonishing how imperceptibly this vice 
creeps upon a person, and hovf rofitedly he afterwards 
.adheres to it. People generally begin with us'.n^ only 
•Hght exclamations, and which seem harlly tocarr} the 
appearance of any thinL, criminal; and to proceed on to 
Others, till the most shockinf; oaths become familiar* 

fl. And when once the habit is confirmed, it is rarely 
ever eradicated. The swearer loses the ideas which are 
attached to the words he makes use of, and therefore ex- 
ecrhtes his friends when he means to bless bim ; and calls 
God to witness his intention of doing things which he 
knows he has no thought of performing in reality. 
. 7 A young gentlemen with whom I am intimately 
aeqiiainted, and who possesses many excellent qualifica<« 
tions, but unhappily in a declining state of health, and 
evidently tendiOj; rapidly to the chamber? of death, ha? 
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been from his childhood so addicted to the practice 
swearing in his common conversation, that even now 
am frequently shocked by this firofaniog the name 
that sacred Being before whom he, most probably^ wj 
soon he obliged to appear. 

8. It must surely be exceedingly painful to a sensih 
heart, feeling for the best interests of a valuable friep 
and otherwise excellent acquaintance, to observe tl 
person he so highly regards confirmed in such a shocil 
ing habit, even while standing in the most awfui atti 
ation, in which it is possible for a human creature tot 
placed. 

9. Almost every other vice affords its votaries sm 
pretences of excuse, from its being productive of preiei 
pleasure, or affording a prospect of future advantage 
but the profane swearer cannot even say that he fed 
any satisfaction, or that he hopes to meet witbany bfll 
efit, from this foolish habit. 

10. Let those then, who are addicted to this vice, s 
riously consider how aggravated a guilt it is to offes 
the Deify continually, without haviug the least shado 
of an excuse for so doing ; and determine at once tor 
galate their conversation and conduct in such a manni 
AS to assure to tHemselves the permanent satisfactic 
which will result, at the close of life, from the reflectii 
that they have erred no farthtfrfrom the rules of etera 
justice, than the common condition of humanity io i 
present state renders unavoidable ; and that they ha 
endeavored, to the utmost of their power, to corre 
every error in their conduct, when they have felt 
4!ondemn€d by the dictates of consciencp.. 



The Triumph of Virtue. 

A MERCHANT of Provence, in Prance, of a mi 
amiable character, but of narrow circumstanc* 
met with some considerable losses in trade, and becai 
a bankrupt. Being reduced to penury and want, 
went to Parts to seek some assistance. 

2. He waited on all his old customers in trade, rep 
^rented io them his misfortunes, which he fend taken ei 
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r method to avoid, and begged them to enable him to 
reue his business, assuring those to whom he was in- 
bted that his only wish was to be in a condition to 
y them, and that he should die contentedly, ceuld he 
t accomplish that wish. 

3. Every one he had applied to felt for his misfor- 
DCS, and promised to assist him, excepting one, to 
tiom he owed a thousand crowns, and who, instead of 
^fing his misfortunes threw him into prison. 

4. The unfortunate merchant's son, who was about 
renty-two years of age, being informed of the sorrow- 
1 situation of his father, hastened to Paris, threw him- 
If at the feet of the unrelenting creditor, andXlrowned 
[tears, besought him, in the most affecting expressions, 

I condescend to restore him^is father, protesting to 
im, that if he would not throw obstacles in the way 
» bis father^s re-establishing his affairs, of the possibili- 
'which they had great reason to hope, he should be 
le first man paid. 

5. He implored him to have pity on his youth, and 
» have some feelings for the misfortunes of an aged 
lother, encumbered with eight children, reduced to 
mt, and nearly on the point of perishing. Lastly, 
lat if these considerations were nor capable of moving 
im to pity, he entreated him, at least, to permit him to 
d confibed in prison instead of his father, in order that 
3 might be restored to his family. 

6. The youth uttered these expressions in so affect- 
ig a manner, that the creditor, struck with so much 
irtue and generosity, at once softened into tears, and 
ising the youth from his humble posture, Ah! my 
»n, says he, your father shall be released. So much 
ve and respect which you have shown for him, makes 
e ashamed of myself. I have carried this matter too 
r ; but I will endeavor forever io efface the remem- 
*ance of it from your mind. 

7. I have an only daughter who is worthy of you ; 
le would do as mucli for me, as you have done for your 
ther $ 1 will give her to you, and with her all my for- 
ne. Accept the offer I make you, and let us hasten 
your father, to release him, and ask his consent. 
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Female Industry, 

WHAT a happy simplicky prevailed in an< 
timea, when it was the custom for ladies, tb 
of the greatest distinction, to employ themselves io 
ful, and sometimes laborious worlds ! Every one ki 
what is told us in scripture to this purpose concoi 
Rebecca, Rachel, and several others. 

2. We read in Homer of princesses drawing t! 
selves water from springs, and washing with their 
hands the finest of the linen of their respective fam' 
Q^he sisters of Alexander the Great, who were the ds 
ters of a powerful prince, employed themselves in i 
ing clothes for their brothers. The celebrated Li 
tia used to spin in the midst of her female attendam 

3. Augustus, who was sovereign of the world, t 
for several years together, no other clothes but \vha 
wife and sister made him. It was a custom in 
northern parts of the world, not many years ago, foi 
princesses who then sat upon the throne^ to pre 
several of the dishes at every meal. 

4. Inn. word, needle work, the care of domesti 
fairs, and a serious and retired life, is the proper f 
lions of women, and for this they were designed by 
vidence. The depravity of the age has indeed afil 
to these customs^ which are very near as old as the 
atioU) an idea of meanness and contempt; but t 
whr.i has it substituted in tbe room of them ? A sof 
doi^nce, a stupid idleness, frivolous conversation, ' 
amusements, and a strong passion for public shows. 

5. hp{ nfi compare (h<;se two characters, and 
nouitce which of them may justly boast its being foi 
fid on i;ood sense, solid judgment, and a taste for t 
and ;iature. 

(3. U iriust, nevertheless, be confessed in bono 
Ihe far sex, and of the American ladii^s in partici 
ihai many among them, and those of the hitrhost stat 
ia ./o, Ivive made it not only a. duty, but a plf^a>. .• 
••mph^r themselves in nenlie-work, not of a iriflin;:. 
tithe most serviceable kind : and to make oart of^ 
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ture with their owB hands. I might al«o add, that 
t numbers of them adorn their minds with a&:reea- 
and lit the same time, seriout and useful studies. 



Tlu Lap Dog» 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO YOUNG LADICB. 

z.'AATrSS Nancy, what child was* tha^ your aunt 

IT JL ^^<1 ui her arms this morning, as she was 
:ing in the maU ? 

anci/, A chiht! Miss Eliza: a child! Yo'i don't 
( my aunt would be seen walking Q^-^lic with a 
I iu her arms ! * 

ixa. Pray Miss, where would be the harm ! I know 
las a beautiful pair of twins; and 1 thought it might 
ae of them, as it was partly covered wifli her ctoak. 

ancy. No, indeed it was her lap-dog. 

liza. Upon my word, Nancy, you have mended the 
er mightily ! Your aunt is ashamed to be seen walk- 
nth a child in her arms ; but is not ashamed to be 

carrying a paltry puppy through the streets ! Pray 
imuch more valuable is a puppy than a chiid ! 
an. Why, ^s to the real value, Eliza, I don't knpw 
\ child should he prized the highest. Though my 

says she had rather part with both her twins than 
her dear little Trip. But, you know, she would be 
n for one of the lower sort of women, if slie were to 
I child about with her ; whereas nothing makes her 
ar more like a lady than to be seen gallanting her 
} dog. And Trip is none of your comtmni curs, i as* 
you. His mother was imported from Europe $ and 

said she OLCe belonged to a lady of nobility. You 
t think Vfhat a sweet little creature he is. My aunt" 
ed iiim wholly herself ever since he nas a we<^k oid- 
'1. And who nursed the twins ? 
an. They were put into the country with a terv 
1 woman. They hdve never been at hom6 bat once 
3 they were born. But their mamma Tisltdtfaem a^i 
I. at least, as once a month. 
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Eli. Would nhe be willing to be as long abficnt from 
her dear little Trip, as you call him ? 

Nan, O no, indeed! She would run crazy, if she were 
to lose him but for one day. And no wonder : for lie is 
the most engaging little animal you ever saw. You 
would be diverted to see him drink tea out of the laflies^ 
cups. And he kisses his mistress delightfully ! My aunt 
says she would not sleep a night without him for hii 
weight in ^Id. 

BV. It is very noble in your aunt to pay siwh atfen* 
tiOQ to an ol^ect of so much consequence. He is ce^ 
tainly more valuable than ha^a dozen children. Doefl 
your aunt expect to learn him to talk ? 

Nan. TalkLjjrhy he talks already. She says she 
perfectly umleLflAnds his language. When he is hungry, 
he can ask for sweetmeats. When he is dry, he can 
ask for drink. When he is tired of running on foot he 
can ask to ride ; and my aunt is never more happy than 
when she has him in her arms ! 

Eli. And yet she would not be seen with one of hei 
own children in her arms ! 

Nan. Why that would be very vulgar ; and all hei 
acquaintance would laugh fit her. Children, you know, 
are always crying ; and no ladies of fashion will ever 
admit them into tfaMeir company. 

EU, If children are always cryin^y little dogs are often 
barking, and which is the most dbagreeable noise ? 

Nan. Oh ! the barking of Trip is music to all who hear 
bim ! Mr. Fribble, who often visits my aunt, says he can 
raise and fall the eight notes to perf' <'.tion; and he pre- 
fers the sound of his voice to that *.■, harpsichord. It 
was he who brought his motht. - 'don; and he 

says there was not a greater favoi ^^11 the dogs 

iQ possession of the fine ladies of cOv "nore than 

all that, he says Tr^ greatly resembii. i ■ I which 
belongs to one of the royal family. '* " '^ «ind 

my aunt almost quarrelled last night, Mch 

should have the honor of carrying the det ' ^r- 

ite to the play. 

Eli. After hearing so many rare qualifications 
lie qnadraped, I do not wonder at your aunt's chc 
companion. I am not surprbed she should set hei 
tion$ vpon a creature^o deserrin^of all her care. It ' 
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isbed her children mie^ht never come in conpeti- 
with this olgect of ber effectionB. 1 hope she will 
iDue to maintHin the dignity of her sek ; and never 
race the fashionable circle to which she belongs, by 
ecting her lap^og for the more vulgar employment 
tending to ber own offspring. 

-. 1^ 

atifram the Oraiiim (^ Thcmas DawSj Esq. delivered 
qi Boston, Juty 4, 1787. 

I HAT Education is one of tbe deepest piincipletf of 

independence, need not to be laWfredin, this as* 
)ly. In arbitrary governments ^ex^^4^e people 
^ler make the law, ndr choose thMSpjiiBo legislate^ 
more ignorance the more P®iti^|^\ 

But in a government wbef|^|j^gy>ple fill all tbe 
ches of the sovereignty, iAgilBM tb6 life of lib" 
. An American wouM M^Rbia 6eing denied the 
of his musket; but to|i.yqy8 deprive himself of a 
iger safe-guard, if l|e''sb^d want that Learning 
\\\ is necessary to a knowledge of his constitution. 

it is easy to see that our agrarian law and the law 
[location, were calculated to make republicans ; to 
e men. Servitude could never long consist with 
[labits of such citizens. Enlightened minds and 
ions manners ^ad to the gates of glory. 'J^he sen- 
nt of inr^epenSence must have been connatural in 
bosoms of Americans ; and sooner or later, must 
» blazed out into public action. 

Independence fits the soul of ber residence for ev- 
noble enterprise of humanity and greatness. Her 
mt smile fie^hts up celestial ardor in poets and ora- 
who sound her praisf^s throueb all ages ; in legisla* 
and philosophers, who fabricate wise and hnppy 
irnments as dedications to her fame ; in patriots and 
es, who shed their lives in sacrifice to her divinity. 

At this idea, do not our minds swell with the mem- 
of those whose godlike virtues have founded Ler 
; magnificent tf •/p'*.- in Anr^erica ? It is easy for na 
aintain her doctrines, at this late day, when there is 
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but cm partj on the subject, an immense people. ] 
what tribute shall we bestow, what sacred piean il 
we raise over the tombs of th*se who dared, in the fi 
of unrivalled power, and within the reach of augei 
io blow the blast of freedom throughout a sukgect t^ 
tinent ? 

6. Nor did those brave countrymen of ours onhrj 
press the emotions of ^iorj i the nature of their piB 
pies inspired them with the power ol^ practice s and u 
offered their liosoms to the shafts of hattle. Bunke 
awful mount is the capacious urn of their ashes; butCi 
flaming bounds of the universe could not limit the Dig 
of their minds. 

7. They fled to the union of kindred souls; and tlio 
who fell at the streightB of ThermupyJsB, and those iri 
bled on the heights of Charleston, now reap eoDgeal 
joys in the fields of the blessed. 



General Wad&ngfon^s Resignation. 

Mb. President, 

THE great events on which my resignation i 
pended having at length taken place, I have nc 
the honor of offering my sincere congratulations 
Congress, and of presenting myself before them to si 
render into their hands tbe trust committed to me, ai 
to claim the indulgence of retiring from the service 
my country. 

2. Happy in the confirmation of our independem 
and sovereignty, and pleased with the opportunity i 
forded the United States of becoming a respectable n 
tion, I resign, with satisfaction, the ap|K)intment I a 
cepted with diffidence ; a diffidence in my abilities I 
accomplish so arduous a task, which, however, was i 
perseded by a confidence in the rectitude of our cam 
the support of the supreme power of the Union, and tl 
patranage uf heaven. 

3. The successful termination of the war has verific 
the mostwuDguine expectations ; and my gratitude for tl 
iBferpositioD of Providence, and the assistance I haver 
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from my countrymen, incneases with every re- 
»f the momentoas contest. 
IThibt I repeat' my obligations to the army in 
ly I shoald do injustice to my own reelings not to 
(fledge, in tliis place, tlie peculiar services and 
;uiflbed merits of the gentlemen who have been 
ed to my person during the wan 
t was impossible the clioiee of confidential officers 
ipose my family should have l>een more fortunate . 
t me. Sir, to recommend in particular those whn 
sontinved in the service to the present moment, ao 
f of the favorable notice and patronagaof Congress. 
[ consider it as an indispensable duty to close thir 
ilemn act of my official life, by commending the 
sts of our dearest country to the protection of Al 
y 6od, and those who have the superintendence 
m, to his holy keeping. 

iaving now finished th« work assigned me, I retire 
;he great theatre of action; and, bidding an affec- 
e farewell to this august body, under whose orders 
B so long acted, I here offer my^ commission, and 
ny leave of all the employmei^ll^of public life. 

G. WASHINGTON. 
B. 23, 1783. 



'pccch of a Scythian Ambassador to Alexander. 

"HEN the Scythian amliassadors waited on Alex* 

andcr the Great, they gazed on him a long iime 

ut speaking a word, being very probably suqirised^ 

y formed a judgment of men from their air Bod 

e, to find that this did not auswer the high idea 

mtertaincd of him from his fame. 

^t last the o!4)est of the ambassadors addressed him 

** Had the gods given thee a body proportionable 

ambition, the whole universe would have been too 

for thee. With one hand thou wouldest touch the 

and with the otlier the West ; and» net satisfied 

K 
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with this, (hou wouldst follow ihc sun, and know ^ 
he hides himselt'. 

3. But what hare we to do with thee? We i 
Bct foot in thy counfry. May not those who in 
woods be allowed to live, without knowing who 
art, and whence thou cumest / We will neither 
mand over, nor pubmit to any man. 

4. And that thou niaycst be sensible what kii 
people the Scytliiansare, kno\^', that we received 
heaven, as a rich present, a yoke ofoxen, a ploughs 
a dart, a javelin, and a cup. These we make u 
both with our friends and against our enemies. 

5. To our friend:} we give corn, which we procn 
the labor of our oxen ; with tJiem we offer wijue U 
gods in our cup : and with regard to our enemies 
combat them at a distance with our arrows, and ne 
hand \vith ourjavdins. 

0. But thou, who boasted thy coming to exii 
robbers, art thyself the greatest robber upon earth, 'i 
hast plumlcred all nations thou overcamest; thou 
possessed thyself of Lybia, invaded Syria, Perpia, 
JBactrinna ; thou art Forming a design to march a! 
as India, and now thou couiest hither to seize upoi 
herds of cattle. • 

7. The fjreat possessions thou hast, only make 
covet the more eagerly what thou hast riot. If 
art <« god, thou ougbtest to do good to mortals, and 
deprive them of their possessions. 

8. If thou art a more man, reflect always on ^ 
thou art. They whom thou shalt not molest wil 
thy true friends ; the strongest friendship being conl 
ed between equals ; and they are esteemed equals 
have not tried their strength against each other, 
do not suppose that those whom thou conqucrest 
love Ihee! 



The Revenge of a Great Soul, 

DEMETRIUS Poliorcetes, who had done sinj 
services for tlie people of the city of Athen 
setting out for a war in wide!) he was engaged, lef 
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md childreo to fhcir protection. He lost the bat- 
nd was obliged to seek security for his person in 
• 

He dou!)ted not, at first, but thai he should find a 
isjiufii among his good friends ihe Athenians ; but 
ungrateful jieople refused to receive hini, and 
Bent back to hiui his wife and children, under ftre- 
f, that they probably might not. be safe in Athens, 
e the enemy might come and take them. 
This conduct pierced the lieart of Demetrius: for 
ng is so affecting to an honest mind, as the; ingrati- 
of those we love, and to whom we have «!one fcJ> 
servici^s. Some time afterwards, this i)rince re- 
ed his affairs, and came with a large army to lay 
to Athens. 
The Athenians, persuaded that they had no par- 

expect from Demetrius, determined to die swoni 
and, and passed a decree, which condemned to 

1 those who should first propose to surrender to that 
e; but they did not reccHcct, that there was l)ut 

corn in the city, and that they would in a short 
be in want of bread. 

Want soon made them sensible of their error; 
after having suffered liunger for a Ions: time, the 
reasonable among them said, *' It would be better 
Demetrius shouhi kill us at once, ttian for us to die 
lie lingering death of famme. Perhaps he uill 
pity on our wives and children. They then 
ed to him the gates of the city. 
Demetrius, having taken possef>i>ion of the city, or- 
l (hat all the married men should assemble in a spa- 
place appointed for that purpose, and that the sol- 
, sword in hand, shouid surround (hem. Crifs and 
stations were then heanl from every quarter of the 
women embracing their husbands, children their 
ts, and all takirtr an eternal farewell of each olher- 
Whcn the married men were all thus collected, Di- 
U3, for whom an elevated situation was providi-d, 
ached them lor their ingratitude in the most fet ling 
er, insomtich that he himself could not help shtci- 
tears. Dometrius for some time remained silriit, 
the Atlienians expected, that the next words \v/ ut- 
vrouid be to order bis suldiv^rs to m;3Lis'i\:tii Wv:)Xi'A\. 
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8. It is hardly poBsible to say what miut have been 
I heir surprize when they heard that good prince say» "I 
vrisli to convince you how ungenerously yon have treat- 
ed me ; for it was not to an enemy you have refused as- 
sistance, but to a prince wlio loved you, who still lotea 
you, and \vho wishes to revenge himseir only by grant* 
ing your pardon, and by being still your friend. Return 
to your own homes ; while you have been here, my aol- 
eies have been filling your houses with provirions.** 



Cu^oif the Faiihful African*^ 

A NEW-ENGLAND sloop, trading on the coast of 
Guinea, in 1 752, left a second mate, William Mur- 
ray, sick on shore, and sailed without him- Murray was 
at the house of a black man named Cudjoe, with whoot 
he had contracted an acquaintance during their trade. 

2. He recovered ; and the sloop beidg gone, he con- 
tinueil with his black friend till some other opportunity 
should oier of his getting home. In the mean time a. 
Dutch ship came into the road, and some of the blacks 
coming on board her, were treacherously seized and car* 
ried off as their slaves. 

3. The relations and friends, transported with siidden 
rage, ran to the house of Cudjoe, to take revenge by <• 
killing Murray. Cudjoe stopped them at the door, and^ 
demanded what they wanted. The white men, said 
they, have carried away our brothers and sons, and Wi i 
\f\\\ kill all white men. 

4. Give us the white man you have in your house, Rot. - 
M'c will kill him. Nay, said Cudjoe, the white men whi ^ 
carried away your relations are ba<t men ; kill tlieoi ?! 
when you can take them ; but this white man is a gool 
jnan, and' you must not kill him. But he is a whit 
man, they cried, and the white men are all bad inei 
we must kill them all. Nay, says he, you must not kl 
a man who has done no harm, only for being white. 

5. This man is my friend, my house is his post, 1 m 
nU soldier, and must fight for Iiim ; you must kill me % 
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you can kill him. What good man will ever come 
u under my roof, if 1 let my floor be stained with u 
I mnn'» blood. 
The negroes seeing his resolution, and being con- 
ed by his discourse that they were wron^, went 
y ashamed. In a few days Murray ventured abroad 
n with his friend Cudjoe, when several of them took 
by the hand, and told Mm they were glad they had 
killed him ; for as he was a good meaning, innocent 
, their god woulil have been very angry, and would 
I spoiled their fishing. 



The Jfrican Chief* 

BE how the black ship cleaves the main, 

High-Uouiiding o'er the riolet wave, 
lurniuring with (he groaas of pain, 
r freighted with the puinpeltt Si<ate I 

Did ail the goiis of Afric sleep, 
;etful of their guardian love, 
3u the wtiitt^ traitors of the deep 
ayM hitti in the palmy grove ! 

A Chief of Gambia's gold«^n sliore, 
>8e arm the baud of warriors lcd> 
IP p 3 the lord of boundless power, 
vhom the foodtess poor wt^ fed. 

Does not the voice of reason cry, 
aim the first right which nature gave ;. 
n the retl scourge of bondage fly, 
deign to live a burden*d Slave ?'* 

Has not his sufTring offspring clung 
;)onding round his fetterM knee, 
m worn shoulder weeping huug, 

urg'd one effort to he free ! 

His wife, ))y nameless wrongs Bubdu*d, 
bosom's friend te death resign'd, 

'Captured in arm$^ fighting for his fseeoom, and in- 
inly ftmrdered bfflm conquerors y in the inland of Bi9>- 

K 2 
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The flintjr path-waj bathM in blood, 
PourM tortures on his frantic mind ! 

7. Stung by despair, he sought the plain, 
To heaven uprais'd his starting eye, 
ClaimM freedom from the crushing chain. 
Or mid the battle's rage to die. 

8. First of his race, he led the band^ 
GuardlesB of dangers floating round, 
Till by his bold, avenging hand» 
Full many a despot staiuM the ground. 

0. When erst MesseakCs sons oppress'd^ 
Flew desp'rate to the sanguine field, 
With iron clothM each injur'd breast, 
And bade the haughty Spartan yield ; 

10. Did not the soul to heaven allied, 
Feel the full heart as greatly swell. 
As when the Roman Cato di'd, 

Or when the Grecian victim''^ fell ! 

11. If later deeds quick raptures rai^e, 
The jioon Batavic^s patriots won, 
PojoKs time-enduring praise. 

Or the far greater Washington. 

1 2. If these command thy generous zeal, 
M^ho scorn'd a tyraiit^d mad control. 

For bleeding Gambia learn to feel. 
Whose Chieftain claim'da kindred soul. 

1 3. Oh't mourn the lost disastrous hour ;^ 
liift th9 red eye of speechless grief, 
While numbers throng the sultry shdre, 
And tear from hope the captive chiefi. 

14. While the hard race o( paUulhu€y 
Unpractised m the [tower to £eel. 
Resign him. to the murderous crew, 
The horrors of the quivVing wheeh 

15. Let sorrow bathe each blushing cheek;. 
Bend piteoua oVr the tortur'd slave. 
Whose wrongs compassion, cannot speak ^ 
Whose only refuse is the grave. 

* 1«^0JS1I?AS-. 
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fue between Meraury and a modern fine Uuly; shonf^ 
the fuliU engagcnunbf and jg^rsuits of a modish 
ton. 

'. Idodhk^ WNDEED, Mr. Mercury^I canDot have 
JL ^^e pleasure of wailing upou you now. 
engaged, abBoJutely engaged, 
"cury. I know you have an amiable, aOectionate 
ad, and several fine chihken. But you need not 
d, that neither conjugal attachments, maternal af- 

08, nor even the care of a kingdom's welfare, can 
e a persoi^ who has received a summons to the 
B of death. J f the grim messenger were not as pe- 
ory as unwelcome, Charon would cot get a paseen- 
ice in a century. You must be content to leave 
hustmnd and family, and pass the Slyx. 

9. M, I did not mean to insist on any engagements 
Dfiy husband and children. I never thought my- 
Dgaged to them. 1 had no engagements but such 
re common to women in high life. Look at my 
»randum, and you will see 1 was engaged to ILc 
m Mondays, balls on Tuesdays, routs on Satur- 

and to card assemblies the rest of the week for 
lontlis to come ; and it would be the rudest thing 
e world not keep my appointments, if you will 
or roe till the summer season, £ will wait on you 
all my heart. Perhaps the elysian fields may be 
letestable than the country in our world. Pray 
you a fine theatre, pleasant gardens^ and elegant 
iblies there ? I think I should not dislike drink - 
le Lethe waters when you have a full season. 
r. Surely you could not like to drink the waters of 
Ion, who have made pleasure the business, eud» and 
if your life! It is good to drown cares ; but who 
1 wash away the remembrance of a life of gaiety 
ileasure? 

'6, M. Diversion was indeed the business of my life : 
I io pleasure J I have enjoyed none since the novelty 
Y amusements has worn off. Can cue be pleased 
seeing the same tbmg over aaA cy^r agtic ? Late. 
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hours and fatigue gave me the vapors, spoiled the i 
ral chetirfulness of my temper, and evea iu youth } 
away my youthful \ ivacity. 

Mer, If thid modt of life did uot give you pleai 
why did you continue iii it ? I suppose you did not t 
it very meritorious. 

Mrs, M. I was too much engaged to think at a! 
Thud far indeed my manner of life was agree 
enough. My frieucls alv^ays told me diversions wen 
ccssary ; and my doctor assured me dissipation was ( 
for my spirits ; my husband iusisied that it was not. . 
you know one loves to oblige one's friends, comply i 
ona^s doctor, and contradict one's hup^iand. And, 
sides, I was ambitious to be thought dtl bon ton. 

Mcr» Bon ton! What is that, madam ? pray define 

Mm. M. O 5)ir, excuse me ; it is one of the piivili 
of the bon ton never to detine or be defined. It is 

child and parent of jargon. It is 1 can never 

you what it is; but I will try to tell you what it is 
In cooversation it is not wit; in manners it is not 
liteuf 8^ ; in behaviour it is not address ; but it is a 
tie like them all. it can only belong to people < 
certain rank, uhf> live in a certain manner, with cer 
per;ions, And who nave not certain virtues, and who 1: 
certain vices, a ad who inhabit a certain part of 
town. Now, Sir, I have told you as much as I kno 
ir, though I have admired and aimed at it all my lit 

Mcr, Then, madam, you have wasted your time, fa 
your beauty, and destroyed your health, for the laud; 
purpose of cootradicting your husband, and being 
something and this nothing called the bon ton. 

Mrs. M- What would yon have had me do? 

Mcr. I will follow your own mode of instructing, 
will tell you what I would not have liad you do 
would not have had you sacrifiGe your time, your 
son, and your duties, to fashion and folly. I would 
have had you neglect your husband^s happiness, 
your children's ed<icatioa. 

Mrs, M. As to the education of my daughters, I g 
ed no expense. 'J^hey had a dancing master, m 
master, drawing master, and a French governes; 
teach them politeness aud the French language* 
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So fheir re1igioo» seQlimeiits and manners are 
sarned from a dancing m sler, music master, and 
iber maid : Perhaps they might prepare them to 
he bon ton. Your daughters roust have been so 
ed as to fit them to be wives without conjugal af- 
, and mothers without maternal care. 1 am sor- 
the sort of life they are commencing, and for that 
you have just concluded. Minos is a sour old 
nan, without the least smattering of the bon ton, 
im in a fright for you. The best thing I can ad- 
>a, is to do in this world as you did in the other; 
lappiness in your view, bat never take the roail 
adi to it. Remain on this side Styx ; wander 
without end or aim ; look into the elysian fields ; 
ver attempt to enter into them, lest Minos should 
on into Tartarus. For duties neglected may 
)n a sentence not much lesa severe than crimes 
tied. 



f the Speech tf Publius Seipio to the Rotnan Army^ 
before the battle of the Tidn. 

I AT you may not be unapprised, soldiers, of ii\hat 
sort of enemies you are atiout to encounter, or 
s to be feared from them, I tell juu tbey are the 
ftmc, whom In a formrr war, you vanquished both 
id and sea ; the same from whom you took Sicily 
ardinia ; and who have been these twenty years 
ributaries. 

)(ou Mill not, I presume, march against these men 
•nly that courage with wliich you are went to face" 
enemies; but with a certain anger and indigna- 
uch as you would feel if you saw your slaves on 
len rise up in arms against you. 
But you have heard, perhaps, tliat though they are 
number, they are men of stout hearts and robust 
;; heroes of such strength and vigour as nothing 
i to resist. Mere efligie» ; nay, shadows of men ! 
icF; emaciated with hunger and benumbed with 
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cold! bruised and baltcred to pieces among the roi 
and craggy cllfTs ! th^ir weapons broken, and tlieir fa 
seB wealc and foundered ! 

4. Such are the cavalry, and such the infantry, \r 
which you are going to contend ; not enemies, but ( 
fragments of enemies. There is nothing which 1 mi 
apj>rehend, (han that it >Yin be thought Hannibal \\ 
vanquished by the Alps before we had any conflict w 
him. 

5. I need not be in any fear that you should suspe 
me of saying these things merely to encourage yc 
while inwardly I have difTeront sentiments. Have 
ever shown a.ny inclination to avoid a contest with tli 
tremendous Hannibal ? and liave i now met with hi 
only by accident and unawares ? or am I come on pn 
pose to chaHeage liim to the combat '? 

6. I would gladly try, whether the earth, within the; 
twenty years, has brought forth a new kind of Carth 
genians ; or whether they be the same sort of men wi 
fought at the .Egates, and whom at Eryx you aufifen 
to redeem themselves at eighteen denarii per head.- 
"Whcther this Hannibal, for labours and journies, be 
he would be thought, the rival of Hercules ; or wheth 
he be what his fnther left him, a tributary, a vassal, 
slave to the ilo:na:i people. 

7. Did not the consciousness of his wicked deed 

. — . ' ' '-n and make him desperate, 1 

rJ, if not to his conquered coui 

\\u f.imilyi to his father's memcr 

with Amilcar's own hand. Mf 

m;:X^'t have starveu mem in Eryx ; we might have pa 

^ed into Africa with our victorious Heel, and in a fe 

days have dt^strojed Carthage. • 

». At their humble snppiicatiou we pardoned ther 
Wc released th^m when they were closely shut up wit 
(»ut a possibiliiy of escaping. We made peace »vi 
tl.cm when tb/^y were conquered. When they we 
di8t;'<s:ed hy llie Afrittnn war, we considered them, ai 
Ireatej! then a? i< people under.our protection. 

0. And what is the return they make us for all the 
favor ' ; Und-*r the condjct of a hair brained young m! 
•hey come hither to overturn our State, and !ay was 
^iir country. 
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could wish, indeefl, that it were not so ; end 
i war we are now engaged in concerned our glorj'' 
md not our preservation. But t)ie contest at 
is not ibr the possession of Sicily and Saidinitt. 
taly itsteir. Nor is there behind us another ar- 
lich it' we should not prove tlic coqucrore, may 
ead against our victorious enemies. 
There are no more Alj.'s for them to pass, which 
Ive us leisure to raise new forces. No, soldiers : 
u must take your stand, as it' you were just now 
he walla ot' Rome Let every one ri'ticct, (hat 
>w to defend not his own person only, but his 
s children, his helpless infants, 
f et, let not private considerations alone possess 
ids. Let us remember that tlie eyes of the senate 
)ple of Rome are upon us; and that, as our force 
iregc shall now prove, such will be the fortune 
city, and of the Roman emptVe. 



HoiinibaVs Speech to tlu dxrlliagcnian armi/y en 
the same occasion, 

what side soever I turn my eyes, I behold alt 
ill of courage and strength. A veteran infan- 
most gallant cavalry ; you, my allies, most faith- 
valiant; you, Carthagenians, whom, not ouh' 
untry^s ca'ise, but the justcst anger, impels to 
The hope, the courage of assailants, is always 
than that of those who net upon the defensive, 
ith hostile banners di8played,you arecoroe down 
aly^. You bring the war. Grief, injuries, in- 
s, fire your minds, and spur you forward tore- 
First, (hey demanded me ; that I, your genc- 
uld be delivered up to (hem ; next, all oJ you 
i fought at the siege of Saguntuni ; and we were 
it to death by citcruciating tortures. 
)ud and cruel nation ! Every thing must be yours, 
rour disposal ! You are to prescribe to us with 
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whom we are to make war, with whom to make pel 
You are to eet us bdunda ; to shut us up between ] 
and rivers ; but you are not to observe the limits wl 
3'Oureelve» have fixed ! 

4. " Pass not the Iberus.'* What next? « Tc 
not the Saguntines; Saguatom is upon the Ibei 
move not a step towards that city.** Is it a shiall i 
ter, then, that you have deprived us of our ancient, 
sessions Sicily and Sardinia ? You would feuive 1^ 
too ! ^ 

5. Well, we shall yield Spain, and then — ^yon A 
pass into Africa. Will pass, did I say ? This very y 
they onlered one of their consuls into Africa, the A 
into Spain. No, soldiers, there is nothing left ^W 
but what we can vindicate with our swords. 

0. Gome on, then. Be men. The Romans ■ 
with more safety, be cowards. They have their f 
country behind them ; have places of refuge to flee 
and are secure from danger in the roads thither. Bm 
i/oti, there is no middle fortune between death and 
tory. Let this be but well fixed in your minds ; 
once again, I say, you are conquerors. 



Exlracljrmn Dr, Belknap^s Address to the Inhabiiemi 
New-Hampshire y at Qu close rf his History qf 
State. 

c 

CITIZENS OF NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

HAVING spent above twenty yean of my life ? 
you, nnd passed through various scenes of \w 
and war within that time ; belog personally acquaii 
with many of you, both in your public and priv|»tc c 
actf rs ; and having an earnest desire to promote 3 
true interest, I trust you will not think me altogether 
qualified to give you a few hints by way of advice. 
2. You are certainly a rising State ; your numbers 
rapidly increasing ; and your importance in the polit 
scale will be augmented, in proportion to your impro' 
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inral advtintages whieh your situation affords yxm^ 

* your cultivating the intellectual and moral pow- 

yovfftelves and your children. 

The first article on which I wraldopen my mind 

I is that oT edu€4Xtion, Natare has been as bounti-> 

you as to any other people, in giving your children 

i and capacity ; it is then your duty and your in* 

to cultivate their capacities, and render them ser« 

»lo to themselves and the community. 

it was the saying of a great orator and statesman of 

jty, that " The loss which the Common wealdi su- 

by a want of education, is like the loss which the 

rould suffer by the destruction of the Spring.^' 

i the bud be blasted, the tree will yield no fruit* 

springing corn be cut dowil, there will be no har- 

So if the youth be ruined through a fault in their 
lion, the community sustains a loss which cannot 
aired ; '* for it b too late to correct them when 
re spoiled." 

Notwithstanding the cave of youa Af^ttdalors in 
ng laws, and enforcing them by severe penalties ; 
iistanding the wise and liberal provision which is 
by some towns, and some private gentlemen in the 

yet there is still in many places, ** a great and 
al neglect of education." 
fou are indeed a ^ very considerable degree better^ 

respect, than in the time of the late war; but yet 
<emains to be done. Great care ought to be taken, 
ly to provide a support for instructors of children 
»uth ; but to be attentive in the choice of instruc- 
to see that they be men of good understandings 
ig and morals ; that they teach by their example 
1 as by their [)recepts ; that they govern them- 
, and teach their pupils the art of self-government* 
Inother source of improvement, which 1 beg leave 
ommend, is the establishment of s^ial libraries* 
3 the easiest, the cheapest and most effectual mode 
tsing knowledge among the people. For tlie sum 
or eight dollars at once, and a small annual pay- 
lesides, a man may be supplied with the means of 
Y improvement, during his life, and hia children 
therit the blessing. 

L 
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0. A few neighbors, joining together in setting v 
library, and placing it under the care of some sinta 
person, with a very few regulations, to prevent careli 
ness and waste, may render the most essential service 
themselves and to the community.. 

10. Books may be much better preserved in this tv 
than if they belonged to individuals ; and there is an 
vantage in the social intercourse of persons who hi 
read the same books, by their conversing on the sutyc 
which have occurred in their reading, and communi 
ting their observations one to another. 

1 1 . From this mutual intercourse, another advanti 
may arise ; for the persons who are thus associated a 
not only acqurre but originate knowledge. By stof^] 
nature and the scienses ; by practising arts, agriculb 
and manufactures, at the same time that they impn 
their minds in reading, they may be led to discover 
and improvements, original and beneficial ; and be 
already' formed into society, they may diSTuse th 
knowledge, ripen their plans, correct their mistakes, i 
promote the cause of science and humanity in a very e 
siderable degree^ 

1 2. The book of nature is always open to our tIi 
and we may stud^ it at our leisure, *''Tis elder aci 
rure, writ by God's own hand." The earth, the i 
the sea, the rivers, the mountains, the rocks, the caver 
ihe aqimal and vegetable tribes are fraught with 
Etruction. Nature is not half explored : and in what 
partly known there are many mysteries, which ti^ 
observation and eKpcrience must unfold. 

13. Every social library, among other books^ shoi 
be furnished with those of natural philosophy, bota 
zoology, chymeatry, husbandry, geography and aitioi 
my ; that inquiring minds may be directed in their 
quiries ; that they may see what is known, and wl 
still remains to be discovered ; and that they may empl 
their leisure and their various opportunities in endei 
•oring to add to the stock of science, and thus enrich 1 
world with their observations and improvements. 

. 14. Suffer me to add a few words on the use of j^'i 
•?/^ UquoT^ that bane of society, that destroyer of heal 
piorais «nd pvoperty. Nature iDdeetf has furnished I 
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vegetable productions with spirit ; but ebe has so com* 
bined it with other substanc^, that unless her work be 
tortured bj fire^ the fepirit is not separated, and cannot 
prove pernicious. Why should this force be put on na- 
ture, to make her yielfl a noxious draught, when all her 
original preparations are salutary ? . 

16. The juice of the apple, the fermentation of bar- 
ley, and the decoction of spruce, are amply sufficient for 
Ihe refreshment of man, let his labor be ever so severe, 
and his perspiration ever so expensive. Our forefath- 
ers, for many years after the settlement of the country, 
knew not the use of distilled spirits. 

16. Malt was imported from England, and wine from 
the Western or Canary Islands, with wh4ch they were 
refreshed, before their own fields and orchards yielded 
them a supply. An expedition was once undertaken 
against a nation of Indians, when there was but one 
pint of strong water (as it was then called) in the whole 
army, and that was reserved for the sick $ yet no com- 
plaint was made for want of refreshment. 

17. Could we but return to the primitive manners of 
our ancestors, in this respect, we should be free from 
nnny of the disorders, both of body and mind which 
•re now experienced. The disuse of ardent spirits 
would also tend to abolish the infamous traffic in slaves, 
by whose labor this baneful material is procured. 

18. Divine providence seems to be preparing the way 
for the destruction of that detestable con-inierce. The in- 
surrections of the blacks in the West-Indies have alrea- 
dy spread desolation over the most fertile plantations, 
and greatly raised the price of those commodities which 
we have been used to import from thence. 

10. If we could check the consumption of distilled 
spirits, and enter with vigour into the manufacture of ma- 
ple sugars, of which our forests would afford an ample 
supply, the demand for West-India productions might 
be diminished ; the plantations in ihe islands would not 
need fresh recruits from Africa; the planters would 
treat with hrmani ty their remaining blacks ; the mark- 
et for slaves would become less invitiug ; and the nav- 
igation, which is now employed in the most pernicious 
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■peoln of ootnnierce wftieh ever disj^caced bumiintlf, 
would foe toned into ■one other channel. 

20^ Were I to Ibnii s pietno of happr Bociet^, it 
WOnld be ■ town eotiriitiiig of & <)iie mixture of hillt, 
Vallliep, Btid Btream* of water. The land well Tenced 
and cnlilmted ; the road* and bri(lg;esfn t^ood rejiairj i 
decent inn for the refKshinent of traveller^ ai^il for pob- 
lie entertaiimiGijtl. The tobabilaalE moslly hugbaod- 
Bien; their wives and danghlen domeBlic mauutJiclDr- 
era; a luitable proportion of baDi1(cr»rt worknien, soil 
*tTO,,or tiiree traders; a phyai^n aoU lawyer, each of 
wbon sbould have a farm for bie aiijipi^rt. 

21. A clergyman of good nnkrslaadiDg, of a candid 
^apodliOD and esemplair moralB ; not a iDetiiphj-Eieal 
iHva polemic, bat a Berioua.and practical preacher. A 
•cbool maBter wfao Bbonld nnderslaDd his business, an^ 
teacb his pupiU to govern tbemBclves. A Konial libtv 
tj annually iacreaaing, and under good regulation. 

22. A clubof BeaBibleD)en,(eel{ing muiual improve 
mentiB decent muslcial library. No intriguing polil 
oian, bonejocky, gambler or lot ; but all such charoetel 
treated with contempt. Snch a situation may be cdi 
■Idered as tbe itioEt ' favorable to social ha|ipiness i 
any wbicb tbii wwld oaa afford. 



Biai/igue ietnetn Cicero and Lord Chesterfield. 

Cietn. TkiriaTAK.E me not. I know how to vain 
. XT* the sweet courteaips of life. ASabilityi 
attention, decorum of behavior, if they liave not be« 
raiAed among the virtuei, are certainly related to then 
and have a powerful inSueoae tn prumoMng eocial hap 
pine». t luLVtrM^wmmended tbem as well as yourgell 
But I contend 'nil no Bopblstry aball prevail upon ni 
. to give up this point, that, to be truly amiable, thi 
mint proceed from iJOodDoss of heart. AeeumeO by ti 
artful, to serve tb^purposeB of private interest, tbeyde 
geflcrale to QQQteiDptible grimace, and detestable byj/fi 
criiy. 
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Chesterfield, Excuse me, my dear Cicero; I cannot 
enter farther into the controversy at present. I have a 
hundred engagements at least ! and sec yonder my lit- 
tle elegant French Com tesse. I promised her and my- 
self 'the pleasure cf a promenade. Pleasant walking 
enough ia these etysian groves. 80 much good compa- 
ny too, that if It were not that the canaille are apt (o be 
troublesome, 1 should not much regret the distance from 
the Thulllcries. But adieu, mon cher and^ for I see 
Madame B. is joining the parfy. Adieu, Adieu ! 

Cic. Contemptible wretch I 

CkesL Ah ! what do I hear ? Recollect that I am a 
man of honor, unused to the pity or the insults of an up- 
start But [»erhaps your exclamation was not meant of 
me. If it were, I demand an explanation. 

CrV. I am as little inclined to insult as to flatter you. 
Tour levity excited my indignation; but my compas-. 
eion for the degeneracy of human nature, exhibited in 
your instance, absords my contempt. 

VkcsU I could be a little angry, but as hienscance for- 
bids it, I will be a philosopher for once. — Apropos, pray 
how do you reconcile your— what shall I eall it — ^your 
nnsmooth address to those rules of decorum, that gentle- 
ness of manners, of which you say you know and teach 
the propriety as well as^ myself? 

Cic, To confess the truth, I would not adv&cce the 
arts of embellishment to extreme refinement. Ornameift- 
al education, or an attention to the graces, has a connex- 
ion with eiTeminacy. In acquiring the gentleman, I 
would not lose the spirit of a man. There is a grace- 
fulness in a manly character, a beauty in i^n open, an in- 
^renions disposition, which all the professed teacher's of 
tbeart of pleasing know not how to infuse. 

Chest. You and I lived in a state of manners, as dif- 
ferent as tbe periods at which we lived were distant. — 
You Romans — pardon me^ my dear — ^you Romans had a 
little of the brute in you. Come, come, I must over* 
look it. You were obliged to-court plebeians for their 
snffr^es ; and if sitmlis simili gaudet, it must be owned 
that the greatest of you were secure of their favor. — 
Whj} Beau Nash would have handed your Catosh and 

L2 
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Brutoses oat of the ball room, if they had shewn their 
uDDiannerly heads in it ; and my lord Modish, animated 
with the conscious merit of the largest or smallest bucklei 
in the room, according to the temporary ton, would have 
laughed Pompey the Great out of countenance. Oh, 
Cicero, had you lived in a modern European court, yon 
would have canght a degree of that undescribable grace^ 
which 18 not only the ornament, bat may be the aobsti- 
tute of all those labored attainments which fdoft cull 
solid merit. But it was not your good fortune, and t 
make allowances* 

Cic. The vivacity yoa have acquired in studying (ha 
writings and the manners of the degenerate Gaa]a«.bw 
led you to set too high a value on qualifications which 
dazzle the lively perceptions with a momentary bUnSi 
and to depreciate that kind of worth which can nether 
be obtained nor understood without serious attention, 
and sometimes painful efforts. But I will not contend 
with yon about the propriety or impropriety of the out- 
ward modes which delight a showy nation. . 1 will not 
spend arguments in proving that gold is more valuable 
than tinsel, though it glitters less. But I must censure 
you, and with an asperity too, which, perhaps, yoiir gm- 
ces may not approve, for recommending vice as grace?- 
fui, in your memorable letters. 

Chesl, That the great Cicero should know so little of , 
the world really surprises me. A little libertinism, m/; 
dear, that's all ; how can cne be a gentleman without a 
\iitle libertinism t 

Cic. I ever thought, to be a gentleman, it was reqnir 
site to be a moral man. And surely you who might 
have eiyoyed the benefit of a light to direct you, which 
I wanted, were blameable in omitting religion and vir- 
tue in your system. 

Chist What I superstitious too ! You have not then ' 
conversed with your superior, the philosopher of Ferney^ | 
I thank Heaven, I was bom in the same age with that 
great luminary. Prejudice had else, perhaps chained 
me in the thraldom of my great grandmother. These ara 
enlighteneil d»r 's,and I find I have contributed something 
to the gi!;neral illumination, by my posthumous letters. 

Cic. Boast not of them. Remember you were a 
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Chest. And did I DOt endeavor most efiectually to 
serve my son, by pointing out the qualificalioBS neces- 
sary for a foreign arabasBador, for which department I 
Hlwayft designed him ? Few fathers have taken more 
pains to aocomplish a son than myself. There was 
nothing I did not condescend to point out to him. 

Cic, True; your condescension was great indeed, — 
Yoa were the pander of your son. You not only taught 
him the mean arts of dissimulation, the petty tricks 
which degrade nobility ; but you corrupted his princi- 
plest fomented his passions, and even pointed out objects 
for their gratification. You might have left the (ask of 
teaching him fashionable vice to a vicious world. Ex- 
ample, and the corrupt affections of human nature, will 
ever be capable of accomplishing this unnatural purpose. 
Viit a parent, the guardian appointed by nature for an 
nnlnstructed offspring introduced into a dangerous world« 
who himself takes upon him the office of seduction, is a 
monster indeed. I also had a son. I was tenderly so- 
licitous for the right conduct of his education. 1 entrust' 
cd him indeed to Cratippus at Athens ; hut, like you, I 
eould not help transmitting instructions dictated by pa- 
rental love. Those instructions are contained in my 
book of Offices, a book which has ever been cited by the 
world as a proof, k» what a height the morality of the 
b'eathens was advanced without the light of revelation. 
I own, I feel a conrcious pride in it ; not on account of 
' the ability which it may display, but for the princii'rles 
it teaches, and the good I flatter myself it has ditfu^fcd. 
Yon did not indeed intend your instructions for the 
]Rrorld ; but as you gave them to a son you loved, it may 
be concluded that you thought them true wisdom, and 
withheld them only because they were contrary to the 
professions of the unenlightened. They have been gen- 
erally read ; and their uniform tendency has been to in* 
^i troduce vice and immortality. 

Chest. Spare me, Cicero. I have never been accus- 
tomed to the rough conversation of an old Roman. I 
feel myself little in his company. I seem to shrink in 
bis Boble presence. I never felt my insignificance so for- 
cibly M now. French philosophers and Fresch courtiers 
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have been my models ; and, amid the dbsipatlon ofp 
sure, and the hurry of affected vivacity, I never con 
ered the gracefulness of virtue, and the beauty of 
open, sincere and manly character. <. 

Of (he Elephani. 

THE Elephant is not only the most tractable, 
the most intelligent of animals ; sensible of I 
etits, resentful of injuries, and endued even with a ac 
of glory. 

2. In India, they were once employed in the lam 
ing of ships. One was directed io force a very If 
ship into the water ; the work proved superior to 
strength ; his master, with a sarcastic tone, bid the ki 
cr take away his lazy beast, and bring another; 
])oor aoimat instantly repeated his efforts,, fractured 
skull, 9xu\ died on the spot» 

3. In De)hi, an elephant passing along the streets 
his trunk into a tailoi^s shop, where several people v 
at work, one of them pricked the end of it w ith a i 
die ; the beast passed on ; but, in the next dirty pad 
filled his trunk with water, returned to the shop, 
spurting every drop among the people who had offien 
liim, spoiled their work. 

A. An elephant in Adsmeer, which often passed thro 
the market, as he went by a certain herb-woman, alw 
received from her a mouthful of greens. At length 
was seized with one of his periodical fits of rage, br 
))is fetters, and running through the market, pat 
crowd to flight ; among others, this woman, who, in 
haste, forgot a little child she brought with her. 

5, The animal recollecting the spot where his be 
factress was wont to sit, took up the infant gently in 
trunk, and placed it in safety on a stall before a nei 
boring house. Another, in his madness, killed hisg 
emor; the wife seeing the misfortune, took her ' 
children and flung them before the elephant, saying 
*" Now you have destroyed their father, you may as i 
put an end to their lives and mine.*' 

6. He instantly stopped, relented, took the grea 
of the cbildmi, placed it on hia neck, adopts it for 
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omac or governor, and never afterwaulB vrould permit 
ny body else to mount hint. 

7. A soldier of Pondicheriy, who was aeeii8tomed> 
rbenever he received the portion that came to his 
hare^ to carry a certain quantity of it to one of these 
iBimals ; having one day drank rather too freely, and 
inding himself pursued by the guards, who were going 
o take him to prison, took refuge under the elephant's 
K)dy, and fell asleep. 

8. Ill vain did the guard try to force him from thb 
■ylam, as the elephant protected him with his trunk. 
The next morniug the soldier recovering from his 
Irunken fit, shuddered with horror to find himself 
(retched under the belly of this huge animal. 

9. The elephant, which without doubt perceived the 
Mil's embarrassment, caressed him with his trunk, in or^* 
ler to inspire him with courage, and make him unders- 
tand that he might now depart in i^fety. 

10. A painter was desirous of drawing the elephant 
rhieh was kept in the menagerie at Versailles in an un- 
!oromon attitude, which was that of holding his trunk 
aised up in the air with his mouth open. The painter's 
by^ In order to keep the animal in this posture, threw 
nrit into his mouth. 

1 1 . But, as the lad frequently deceived him^ and made 
n offer only of throwing him the fruit, he grew angry ; 
Bd as if he had known that the painter's intention of 
Irawing him was the cause of the affront that was offer- 
d him, instead of revenging himseff on the lad, he re^ 
yrned his resentment on the master; and taking up & 
liantity of water in his trunk, threw it on the paper on 
rhich the painter was drawing, and spoiled it 



peech of Mr, Walpole in the British Parliament^ in appo- 
sition to Mr. Pia, late Eatl of Chatham. 

Sir, 

T- WAS unwilling to interrupt the course of this de- 
I bate, while it was carried on with calmness and de- 
ency, by men who do not suffer the ardour of opposition 
> eloud their reason, or transport them to such exptee- 
niB as the dignity of this assembly does Bot ^xokl^ 
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2. I have bitherto deferred to answer, the gentlemas 
who declaimed against the bill with *Biich flueoc/ of 
rhetoric, and such vehemence of gesture ; wbo charged 
the advocates for the expedients now proposed, with 
having no regard to any interest but their own, and with 
making laws only to consume paper; and threatened" 
theni with the defection of their adherents, and the Im^' : 
of their influence, upon this new discovery of tbeiriidli. ^ 
and ignorance. . .,> 

8. Nor, Sir, do I now answer him for any other p#- '. 
pose than to remind him how little the clamors of ng«» 
and petulancy of invective, contribute to (he pur|)ok| 
for which this asserrA)ly is called together ; how littlo 
the discovery of truth is promoted, and the securHf of. 
the nation established by pompous diction, and tbeatiW 
cal emotions. 

4. Formidable sounds and furious declamations, eopS* 
dent assertions H:id lofty periods,miiy atfpct the young aid 
nnexperienced ; and p«rhap8 the gentleo;an may havjb ^ 
contracted hishabits of oratory by conversing more ^H|,| 
those of bis own ap;c,than with such as have had mor8(}p«s 



portunities of acquiring knowledge, and more succealU 
raetltods orxommunicating their sentiments. 

6. If tlie heat of his temper, Sir, would suffer Jiimll 
attend to those whose agq and long acquaintance withbop 
sinesB a^ive them an indisputable right to deference aqf^ 
superiority, he would learn, in time, to reason rather 
declnim, and to prefer justness of argument, and an acrti 
rate knowledge of fact8,to sounding efuthets and s|)1eildit 
superlatives, which may disturb the imagination foj.* 
moment, but leave no lasting impression on the mini 

6. He will learn, Sir, that to accuse and prove are Y$rf 
different, and that reproaches, unsupported by evidence . 
affect only thecharacter of him who nttersthcm. Excof- 
sions of fancy and flights of oratory are indeed papdom*; 
ble in young nien, but in no other ; and it would snretf : 
contribute more, even to the purpose for which some 
gentlemen appear to speak, that of depreciating the: 
conduct of the administration, to prove the inconvepieo^ 
ciea and injustice of this bill, than barely to assert then ' 
with whatever magnificence of language or appearantjl 
of zeal, honesty, or compassion* 



. o 
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CHR.atraclottfi eriine of being a yomig man, which 
the koiierabie gentleman- h«», with such «pirife:ilitf 
eeoCT^ climbed urxoii me, I fihall neither attenB^|iijt|flt 
IKatd or deny I hi^eonteat mjrBelf with wii^g, jUtt 
aagr be one of tho^ whose foUtes may cease with their 
itb^and not of that namber who are ignorant in spite 
isfsjiiefienee. ^ ^ 

2* Whether yooth can be impated to any man as a 
ifiQacb,'! will not>iBir,.assnnie tlie proriimii of deter- 
Adk, bat surely age may liecoine justly contemptible, 
Ub oppwtunities which it brings hayepassied away 
Sioat improvement, and vice appears to preyail when 
s pa«Bioo8 bare subddedh. 

I* The wretch, who, after having s^en the come- 
SBcies of a thousand errorsV cootittue^ still to blander, 
i whose age has only added obstinacy to stupidity, is 
k\j the object of either abhorrence or contempt, and 
lerres not that his grey head should secure liim from 
ult, ; , 

^^ Much more, Sir, is he to be abhorred, who as he 
I advanced in age, has receded from virtue, and be- 
lies more wicked with less temptatbns; who prosti* 
9S himself for money whieh he cannot eqjoy, and 
nids^fhe remains of his fife ha the ruin of hlsoountry. 
5. But youth, Sir, is not my only crime f I have been 
ifiMiroi acting a theatrical part. A theatrical part 
y either imply some peculiarities of gesture, or a dis* 
hihition of my real; sentiments, and an adoption of 
\ opinions and language of another man. 
6y In the first sense, 6ir, the charge is too trifling to 
confuted, and deserves only to be mentioned that it 
y^ lie despised. I am at liberty, like every other man, 
flse my own language ; and though I. may perhupa 
fe some ambition to please this gentleman, 1 shall 
t lay myself under any restraint, nor very solicitousiy 
ly his diction or- his tnten, liowever mature4 by age, 
inodelled by eirperience* 

U If any man shaH, by charging roe with theatrical 
savior, imply, that I utter any sentiments but my 
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owji, I shall treat bim as a calumniator and a villai 
nor shall any protection shelter hitn from the treatmc 
vhich he deserves* 

8. I shall, on such an occasion, without scmple, trai 
pie upon all those forms with which wealth and digni 
entrench themselves; nor shall any thing but age i 
strain my resentment. Age, which always brings o 
privilege, that of being insolent and supercilious wilte 
punishment. 

9. But with regard, Sir, to those whom I have oflfoo 
ed, ( am of opinion that if I had acted a borrowed pai 
I should have avoided their censure. The heat whii 
offended them is the ardor of conviction, and that m 
for the service of my country, which neither hope n 
fear shall influence me to suppress. 

10. I will not sit unconcerned while my liberty is ] 
vadetl, nor look in silence upon public robbery. I w 
exert my endeavours, at whatever hazard, to repel tl 
aggressor, and drag the thief to justice, whoever nil 
protect tbem in their villany, and whoeverHnay partal 
of their plunder. 



Story of a Second Joseph. 

THE following relation proves, that incidents i 
what similar to those In the times of Jacob, ai 
stitl renewed in Egypt. In 1776 the plains of Syri 
were ravaged by clouds of locusts, which devoured tfa 
corn to the very root, 

2. A famine followed, and a Tafaier near Damasei 
felt the effects of the general distress. To supply tb 
wants of a numerous family, he sold his cattle; whid 
resource being soon exhausted, the ufihapi)y fatbei 
wretched at present, but foreseeing greater wretched 
ness to come, pressed by hanger, sold bis instruments c 
husbandry at Damascus. 

3. Led by the invisible hand of Providence, as to 
tnerly Tobias was by the angel, while he bargained k 
corn, lately arrived from Damietta, he heard speak < 
the success of Mourad Bey, who had entered Grand Ci 
jro victorious, and in ^iumph* 



i 
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4, The shape, character, and origin of the warrior* 
were described and how he had ri&en from slavery to 
power supreme. The astonished farmer found the de- 
scription accorded with a son, who had been stolen from 
bim at twelve years old ; hope palpitated in his heart, 
P- be hastened home with his provisions, told his family' 
'r^ wliat he had heard, and determined immediately to de* 
; ' part for Egypt. 

|r 5. His weeping wife and sons offered up prayers ftft 

If his safe return. Going to the port of Alexandretta he em- 

' iiarked there, and came to Damietta. One continued fear 

^ tormented him ; his son, forsaking the religion of his 

~ fathers had embraced Mahometanism ; and now, sur^ 

rounded as he was by splendor, would he acknowledge 

liis|)arent8 ? 

6. The thought lay heavy on his heart ; yet, the wish 
to snatch his family from all the horrors of famine, the 
hope of finding a long lamented son, gave him fortitude. 
fie ccutinue^l his journey, came (o the capital, repaired 
to the palace of Mourad, applied to the officers of the 
prince and most ardently solicited admission. 

7. His dress and appearance bespoke poverty and mi8<r 
fortune, and were poor recommendationgi ; but his great 
age, so respectable in the East, ytleaded in his behalf. 
One of the attendants went to the Bey, afid told him an 
aged man apparently miserable, requested an audience. 
. 8. Let him enter, replied Mourad; and the farmer 
proceeiied with trembling steps, over the rich carpet 
which bespread the hall of tlie Divan, and approached 
the Bey, who reclined on a sofa, embroidered with silk 
and gold. Crowding sensations deprived him of the use 
of speech. 

9. At last, after attentively looking, the voice of na- 
ture vanquibhiog fear, he fell, and embracing his knees* 
exclaimed, Yo«i are my son! The Bey raised him, en- 
deavored to recollect, and, after explanation, finding 
him .to be his father, made him sit down by bis side» 
L and caressed him most affectionately. 
I 1 0. The first gush of nature over, the sire dessribed in 
/ ■ what a deplorable state he had left his mother and breth- 
} ten ; and the prince proposed to send for, and whb tbem 
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divide his riches and power» if they would embrace b- 
lamism. 

11. This the geoerous christian had foreseen, and 
fearing youth might be dazzled, took not one of his soni 
with him. He therefore firmly rejected Mourad^s offer, 
and even remonstrated with him on his own change of 
religion. 

1 2. The Bey, finding his father determined, and that% 
his family's (tistress demanded immediate '«uccor, sent 
him back to Syria, with a large sum of money and aves- 
eel loaded with corn. The happy husbandman imme- 
diately returned to the plains of Damascus, where bis 
arrival banished misery and tears Crom his homely rcNjT, 
and brought joy, ease and felicity. 



Scene bclrvffen Caio and Decm9^ 

, Dceius. ^^ESAR sends health to Cato — 
\J CcJo. Could he send it 
To Cato's slaugbferM friends, it would be welcome* 
Are not your orders to address the senate ? '^\', 

Dec. My business is with Cato; Cesar sees the '^^ 
Straits to which you're driven, and, as' he knows 
Cato's high worth, is anxious for your life. -^ 

Colo, My life is grafted on the fate of Rome. 
Would he save Cato, bid him spare his country. 
Tell your dictator this ; and tell him, Cato 
Disdains a life which he has power to offer. 

Dec. Rome and her senators. submit to Cesar; 
Her gen'rals and her consuls are no more. 
Who checked his conquest, and deny'd his triumphs* 
Why will not Cato be this Cesar's friend ? 

Cato. Those very reasons thou hast urg'd forbid it. 

Dcc» Cato, I have orders to expostulate, 
And reason with you as from friend to friend ; 
Think on the storm that gathers o'er your head, 
And threatens evVy hour to burst uj)on it ; 
glill may you stand high in your country's honors; 
Po bi?t comply, and make your peace with Cesar. 
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Rome will rejoice and oast its eyes on Cato, 
As on the second of mankind. 

Colo. No more ; 
I must not think of life on these conditions. 

Dec, Cesar is well acquainted with your virtuesi 
And therefore sets this value on your life. 
Let him but know the price of Cato^s friendship^ 
• And name your terms. 

Cato, Bid him disband his legions^ 
Restore the commonwealth to liberty, 
Submit his actions to the public censure^ 
And stand the judgment of a Roman senate ; 
Bid him do this, and Cato is his friend. 

Dec, Cato, the world talks loudly of your wisdom.— ^ 

Vato, Nay, more, tho' Cato's voice was ne'er employed 
To clear the guilty, and tcTvarnish crimes. 
Myself will mount the rostrum in his favor. 
And strive to gain his pardon Xrom the people* 

Dec, A style like this becomes a conqueror. 

Cato, Decius, a style like this becomes a Roman. 

Dec, What is a Roman, who is Cesar's foe ? 

CatOf Greater than Cesar; he's a friend to virtue. 

Dec. Consider, Cato, you're in Utica ; 
And at the head of your own little senate ; 
You don't now thunder in the Capitol, 
»With all the mouths of Rome to second yott. 

Cetlo. Let him consider that, who drives us hither. 
'Tis Cesar's sword has made Rome's senate little. 
And thinn'd its ranks. Alas ! thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man in a false glaring light, 
Whicli conquest and success have thrown upon him; 
Didst thou but view him right, thoud'st see him black 
With murder, treason, sacrilege and crimes. 
That strike my soul with horror but to name 'era. 
I know thou look'st on me as on a wretch 
Beset with ills and covered with misfortunes ; 
But, h\i it known to thee, millions of worlds 
Should never buy me to be like that Cesar. 

Dec, Does Cato send this answer back to Cesar, 
For all his generous cares and proffer'd friendship ? 

Cato, His cares for me are insolent and vain ; 
Presumptuous man 1 the gods take care of Cato. 
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TVould Cesar show the greatness of his soul^ 

Bid him employ his care for these ray friendi> 

And make good use of his ill gotten power, I 

By sheltering men ranch better than himself. 

Dec. Your high, unconquerM heart makes you forget' ^ 
You are a man. You rush on your destruction^- 
But I have done. When I rdate bereftfter 
The tale of this unhappy embassy, i 

All Rome will be in tears. 



J 



The Bcggar^s Petilion. 

PITY th€ sorrows of a poor old man. 
Whose trembling limbs tiave borne him toyovr doOTi 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span, 
Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

2. These tatter'd clothes my poverty t>espeak. 
These hoary locks proclaim my lengthenM years ; 
And many a furrow in my grief- worn cheek 

Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 

3. Yon house erected on the rising ground. 
With tempting aspect drew me from my road 
For plenty there a residence has found, 

And grandeur a magnificent abode. 

4. Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor! 
Here as I crav'd a morsel of their bread, 

A pamper'd menial drove me from the door, 
To seek a shelter in a humbler shed, 

5. O take me to your hospitable dom^ : 
Keen blows the wind and piercing is the cold I 
6hort IS my passage to the friendly tomb, 
For I am poor and miserably old. 

6. Should I reveal the sources of my grief, 
If soft humanity e'er touched your breast, 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief^ 
And tears of pity would not be repress'd. 

7. Heaven sends misfortunes; wh> should we repine? 
'Tis Heaven has brought me to the fate you see 5 

And your condition may be soon like mine, 
The child of sorrow, and of misery. 
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8. A little farm was my paternal lot, 
Then like the lark I sprightly hail'd the morn ; 
But ah ! oppression forc'd me from ray cot. 
My cattle.dy'd, and blighted was my corn. 

9. My daughter, once the comfort of my age^ 
liUrM by a yillaia from her native home, 

]« cast abaudonM on the world's wide stage^ 
And doom'd in scanty poverty to roam. 

10. My tender wife, sweet soother of my care. 
Struck with sad anguish at the stem decree. 
Fell, litagVing fell, a victim to despair, 

And left the world to wretchedness and me. 

11. Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door. 
Whose days are dwindled to Ihe shortest span, 
,0b ! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store* . 



The Test of Goodness* 

REAL goodness consists in doing good to our ene- 
mies. Of this truth the following apalogue may 
serve for an illustration. A certain father of a family, 
advanced in years, being desirous of settling his wordly 
matters, divided his property between his three sons. 

2. Nothing now remains, said he to them, but a dia- 
mond of great value ; this I have determined to appro- 
priate to whichever of you shali^ within three monthsj^, 
perform the best actions. 

3. His three saa» accordingly departed different ways, 
and returned by the lionted time. On presenting them- 
selves before their judge, the eldest thus began. 

4. Father, said he, during my absence, I found a stran- 
ger so circumstanced, that be was under a necessity of 
entrusting me with the whole of his fortune. 

5. He bad no written security from me, nor could he 
possibly bring any proof, any evidence whatever of the 
deposit Yet I faithfully returned to him every shilling. 
Was there not sonfiethms;, commendable in this action ? 

6. Thou hasi done what was incumbent upon thee to 
do, my son, replied the old man. The man who could 

M 2 . 
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have acted otherways were UDWorihy to live ; for bo 
esty is a duty ; tby action is an action of justice, not 
goodaess. 

7. Oq this the second son advanced. In the course 
my travels, said he, I came to a lake in which I l>ebe 
a child struggling with death ; 1 plung-ed info it and sa 
ed his life in the presence of a number of the neii^hborii 
villagers, all of whom can attest the truth of what I assei 

8. It was well done (interrupted the old man ;) yi 
have only obeyed the dictates of humanity* At leng: 
(he yonngest of the three came forward. 

9. I happened, said he, to meet my mortal enemy» wl 
having bewildered himself in the dead of night, had ir 
perceptibly fallen asleep upon the brink of a frighK 
precipice. The least motion would inraliihiy hai 
plunged him headlong into the abyss;, and though I; 
life was in my bands, yet with every necessary preca 
tion, I awaked him and removed him from his danger 

10. Ah, my son 1 exclaimed the venerable go€Ki roa 
with transport, while he pressed him to his heart { 
thee belongs the diamond, well hast thou deserved iU 



Description of Mount Mtna,. 

THERE b no point on the surface f>f thiii glol 
which unites so many awful and sublime obJ49Cta 
the summit of Mount iBtna.. The immense elevatli 
ftom the surface of the earth, drawn as it were to a wX 
gle point, without any neighboring mountain for tJ 
senses and imagination to rest upon, and recover fro 
their astonishment in the way down to the world : 

2. This point or pinnacle, raised on the brink of a he 
tomlf S3 gulph, as old as the world, often discharging ri 
crs of fire, -and throwing out burning rocks, with a neii 
which shakes the whole island r 

3. Add to this the unbounded extent of the prospec 
•omprehending the greatest diversity, and the mo 
beautiful scenery in nature : with the rising sun, advtt 
eing in the East, to illuminate the wondrous scene. 

4. The whole atmosphere by degreea kindled up, M 
showed dimly and faintly the boundless prospect aroon 

J99tiLaea Mdlattii^ tookieil dmrk and eoafused^ as if ool 
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emerging from their original cliao» ; and light and dark- 
neea seemed etill undivided ; (ill the mormng, by degrees 
adirancing, completed the separation. 

5. The stars are extinguished, and the shades disap- 
pear. The forests, which but now seemed black and 
bottomless gulphs, from whence no ray was refltcted to 
flhow their forms or coiours, appec^r a new creation rising 
to the sight, catching lite and beauty from every in* 
cireasing beanK 

6. The scene stiil enlarges, and the horizon seeres to 

t widen and expand itself on all sides; till the sun, like 
Ihe great Creator, appears in the east, and with his 
plastic ray, completes the mighty scene.. 

7. All appears enchantment ; and it is with difficulty 
we can believe we are still on earth. The senses, un- 
mccustomed to the sublimity of such a scene, are bewil- 
dered and confounded .; and it is not, till after some time, 
that they are capable of eeparalin^ and judgiag of the- 
•objects which compose it. 

8. The body of the sun is seen rising fVom the ocean, 
immense tracts both of sea and land inteivening; the 
isJands of Lapari, Panari, Alicudi, Strombolo, and Vol- 
cano, with their smoking summits, appear under your 
feet ; and you look down on the whole of Sicily as on a 
map ; and can trace every river through ail its vnnd-^ 

\. ingSy from its source to its mouth. 

9. The view is absolutely boundless on every sidej 
L Bor 18 there any one object, within the circle of vision, 

to Interrupt it ; so that the sight i» every where lost in 
the immensity. 

10. The circumference of the visible horison on the 
top of iBtna cannot be less than 2000 miles. At Malta^ 

': which is nearly 200 miles distant, they perceive all the 
i' trriiptions from the second region ; and that island is of- 
ten discovered from about one half of the elevation of 
the mountain ; so that af the whole elevation, the hori« 
won must extend io nearly double that distance. 

11. But this is by muchHoo vast for our senses^ not in^ 
j. lending to grasp so boundless a scene. I find by some 
f of the Sicilian authors, that the African coast, as well a» 

Aat of Naples, with many of its islands, has been discov- 
from the top of iStna. Of thi8> hoN^e^^t,'^^ fi%XL* 
baast^ tbousb we oen ?ery TVtll IjeWi^^e V\:^ 
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12. But the most beautiful part of the scene is cer- 
tainly the raountaia itself, the island of Sicily, an^ th» 
numerous islands lying round it. All the«e, by a kind 
of magic in vision, seems as if they were brought close 
found the skirts ofi^tna; the distances appearing re- 
duce<l to nothing. 

13. The present crater of the volcano is a circle of 
about three miles and a half in circumference. It goes 
shelving dowif on each side, and forms a regular hollow* 
like a vast amphitheatre. 

1 4. From many places of this space, issue volumes of d 
smoke, which, being much heavier than the circutnam? ^ 
blent air, instead of rising in it, as smoke generally does^ '' 
folU down the side of the mountain like a torrent, till, 
coming to that part of the atmosphere of the same spe- 
cific, gravity with itself, it shoots off horizontally, and 
forms a large tract in (he air, according to the direetioa 
of the wind. 

15. The crater is so hot, that It is very dangeroos, if 
not iinpossihle to go down into it Besides, the smoke 
is very incommodious; and, in many places, the surface 
is so soft, that there have been instances of people's 
sinkinsT down into it, and paying for their temerity with ^ 
their lives. 

1 6. Near the centre of the crater is the great oioath of 
tlie volcano. And when we reflect on the inmensity of 
its depth, the vast caverns whence so many lavas have 
isbued ; the force of its internal fire, sufficient to raise up 
those lavas to so great a height ; the boiling of the mat- 
ter, the shaking of the mountain, the explosion of flam- 
ing rocks. Sic. we must allow, that the most enthusias- 
tic imagination, in the midst of all its terrors, can hardj ' 
ly form an idea more drea<llul. 



J Dialogue betmecn two School-Bays^ on Dancing', 

Harry. fW\ O IVI, when are you going to begin your dan* 

JL c'ng • You will be so old in a short time 

as to be ash»med to be s«?en taking your five positions. 

Thomas. I donH know as I shall begin at all. Father 

BBfs he don't care a fig whether I learn to jump any bet 
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ter than I do now; and as I am to be a tradesn\an, he 
is determined, at present, to keep me at the reading and 
iirriting schools. 

Bar, That must be very dull and dry for yon. And 
what ^od will all such learniug do you, so long as you 
make the awkward appearance you do at present ? 1 am 
surprised at your father^s folly. 80, because you are to 
be a tradesman^ you are not to learn the graces ! 1 ex- 
pect to learn a trade too. But my papa says 1 shall 
I first learn the dancing trade; and then, if 1 never learn 
L any other, 1 shall make my way through the world well 
P«nough. 

W Tom. I don't know which discovers the most folly, 
f your father or mine. Old folks certainly know more 
^ than young ones ; and' my father is much the oldest man. 
i Har. 1 don't believe that doctrine. There's Jack 
Upstart knows more than his father and mother both. — 
And he is but nineteen yet. And he says the present 
generation, under five end twenty years of age, knows 
more than fifteen generations that have gone l>efore us. 

T(Ww. I don't know how that is. But father early 
taught me this proverb, *^ Yf>ung folks think old folks 
are fools; but old folks know young ones to be so." — 
'But to return to schools.— Pray how far have you gone 
in your arlHimedc ? 

Har, Arithmetic! I have not begun that yet; nor 
flhall I till 1 have completed dancing. That is a nurlt/ 
study ; I know I never shall like it. 

Tom, Writing I suppose you are fond of. 
Har* I can't say I am, Tom. I once had a tolerable 
fondness for it. But since I began dancing, 1 have held 
it in utter contempt. It may be well enough for a per- 
son to write a kfi^ble hand, but it is no mark of a ^e/z- 
tleman te write elegantly, 
Tom, You would have a genlleman spell well,! suppose. 
Har, I would have him spell so well as to be under- 
stood; and that is enough for any man. 

Tom, What say you to grammar and geoo:raphy ? 
Har, Don't fiame them, I entreat you. There is no- 
thing I so much abhor, as to hear your learned school- 
boys jabbering over their nouns, their pronouns, their 
iverbs> their parables, their congregations, their impei'^ 
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fections, and eonflaxions. I'll tell you what, ToisJ 
had rather be Diaster of om hornpipe than lo andenW 
all the grammars which have been published silioellH 
art of printing was discovered. "/^ 

Tom, I am sorry» friend Harry, to hear yon speara 
contemptuously of the solid sciences. I hope yea doni 
mean to neglect them entirely. If you do, you must dN 
piect to live in poverty ; and die, the scorn and deriiUl: 
of all wise men. 

Har. Never fear that, Tom. I shall take care of nq^; 
self, I warrant you. Tou are much mistaken in fitL 
prognostications. Why, there's Tim Fidtilefaiidtt^^ 
can't even write his name, and as for reading, he scirt^ 
ly knows B from a broomstick ; and yet he can daocel 
minute with any master of the art in Christendom. AiH 
the ladies all love him dearly. He is invite<i to ihA 
balls, routs, assemblies, card parlies, &c, &e. and he dr 
verts them like any monkey. • 

Tom, And does he expect it will be the same throng 
life ? How is he to be maintained when he KeeoniesoM' 
and how is he to amuse himself after he is unablell 
dance; as you say he can neither read nor write ? 

Har, Why, in fact, I never thought of these thiojl 
before. I confess there appears to be 6«)me weight i 
ihese queries. 1 don't know but it will be best for m 
to spare a day or two in a week from my dancing, t 
attend to the branches you are pursuing. . 

Tom, You will make but little progress in that WtJ 
My niaster always told me that the solid sciences 91^ 
to be secured ^r5f; and thatdancini; might come in fcj 
the by. He says, when his scholars have once enters 
the dancing'school, their heads, in general, are so fultc 
balls, assemblies, minuets, and cotillions, that he nevi 
can find much room for any thing else. 

Har. I will still maintain it, notwithstanding all yo 
can say in favor of your solid sciences, as you call thtta 
that the art of dancing is the art of all arts. It will, 1 
itself, carry a man to the very pinnacle of fame.- 
Whereas, rvithout it, all your writings, arithmetic* gran 
mar, and geography, will not raise one above the cofl 
mon level of a clown. 
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u I am no enemy to dancing, I assure you, friend 
It is an aceomplbhment suitable enough for 
^o learn who expect to have but little else to do. 
ri/ou and mcy who are destined to get oor living 
le mechanical profession, there are doubtless ma- 
rsuits more advantageous. I think vte ought to 
f but a very small part of our time in learning to 
We will suppose, for instance, that you learn 
de of a carpenter. I would ask, if it would not 
sessary to understand figures ; so that you might 
p to keep your own accounts; and so much geo- 
as to be able to measure heights and distances, 
ces and solids? Would it not be very convenient 
w a little of history, in order to acquaint your- 
th the .various orders of architecture, and where 
lad their origin? If you were shewn a picture of 
iter's Church, or a plan of Grand Cairo, would 
3t like to know enough of geography to tell in 
>art of the world they are situated ? 
.' These are subjects which cousin Tim says 
are agitated in the iasliionable ck-cie which he 
' And so I bid you goo^ bye. 



rtfrom Mr. John ft. Adams' Oratiany delivered at 
Boston, July 4, 1793. 

lERICANS ! let us pause for a moment \o con- 
sider the situation of our country, at that eventful 
ben our national existence commenced. In the 
ssession and enjoyment of all those prerogatives 
ich you then dared to adventure upon ^' all the 
les of untried being," the calm and settled mode- 
of the mind is scarcely competent to conceive 
ne of heroism, to which the souls of freemen 
exalted in that hoijr of perilous magnanimity. 
Seventeen times has the sun, in the progress of bis 
1 revolutions, diffused his prolific radiance over 
I ins of independent America. Millions of hearts, 
then palpitated with the rapturous glo.\y of pa- 
m, have already been translated to brighter 
1 : to the ab'^'des of more than mortal freedom.— r 
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Other millions have arisen to receive from their pai 
end benefactors, the inestimable recompense of I 
atchievements. 

3. A large proportion of the audience, whose ben 
lence Is at this moment listening to the speaker ol 
day, like him were at that period too little advai 
beyond the threshold of life to partake of the diyinc 
thusiasm which inspired the American bosom; wl 
prompted her voice to proclaim defiance to the thua 
of Britain ! which consecrated the banners of her 
mies ; and finally erected the holy temple of Ameri 
Liberty, over the tomb of departed tyranny. 

4. it is from those who have already passed the 
ridian of life; it is from you, ye venerable assertoi 
the rights of mankind, that we are to be informed, ^ 
were the feelings which swayed within your breasts, ; 
iinpelleil you to action ; when, like the stripling of Isr 
with scarcely a weapon to attack, and without a shi 
for your defence, you met, and undismayed, enga 
with the gigantic greatness of the British power. 

5. UntutorM in the disgraceful science of bat 
butchery ; destitute of the fatal materials which the 
genuity of man has combined, to sharpen the scythe 
death ; unsupported by the arm of any friendly allian 
and unfortified against the powerful assults of an ua 
lenting enemy, you did not hesitate at that ineoi^ 
Tvhen your coasts were infested by a formidable tk 
when your territories were invaded by a numerous a 
veteran army, to pronounce the sentence of eternal b< 
aration from Britain, and to throw the guantlet al 
power, the terror of whose recent triumphs was alm< 
co-extensive with the earth. 

6. The interested and selfish propensities, which, 
times of prosperous tranquility have such powerful c 
rninion over the heart, were all expelled ; and in thi 
etead, the public virtues, the spirit of personal devoti 
to the common cause, a contempt of every danger 
comparison with the subserviency of the country^ h 
assumed an unlimited control. 

7. The passion for the public had ahsorded all the re: 
a^ tlie glorious lumiqai^ of heaven extinguishes in a flo 
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refalgence the twinkliug splendor of every inferior 
net. Those of you, my countrymen, who were ae- 
8 in those interesting scenes, will best know, how fee- 
' and impotent is the language of this description to 
press the impassioned emotions of the soul, witlt 
ich you were then agitated. 

i. Yet it were injustice to conclude from thence, or 
m the great prevalence of private and personal mo- 
es in those dnys of calm serenity, that your sons have 
generated from the virtues of their fathers. Let it 
iier be a subject of pleasing reflection to you, that the 
lerous and disinterested energies, which you were 
nmoned to display, are permitted by the bountiful in- 
Igence of Heaven, to remain latent in the bosoms of 
jr children. 

h From the present prosperous appearance of our 
3lic affairs, we may admit a rational hope that our 
mtry will have no occasion to require of us those ex- 
ordinary and heroic exertions which it was your for- 
te to exhibit. 

19. But from the common versatility of all human 
itioy, should the prospect hereafter darken, and the 
4ids of public misfortunes thicken toa tempest ; should 
i vojce of our country's calamity ever call ui to her 
ief, we swear by the precious memory of the sages 
to toiled, and of the heroes who bled in her defence, 
it we will prove ourselves not unworthy of the prize 
lich they so dearly purchased ; that we will act as the 
thful disciples of those who so magnanimously taught 
the instructive lesson of republican virtuft. 



On knowing the World at an Early Age. 

rHE knowledge of the world, in its comprehensive 
sense, is a knowledge greatly to be desired. To 
lieratatid the human heart, to know human manners, 
rs, languages, and institutions of every kind, and in 
'ious nations, and to be able to reflect on all these with 
ral and |)vlitical improvement, is an attainment wor- 
' of the greatest statesman and the wisest philosopher. 

N ^y 
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2. But [here is a knowledge of the world of a very iA 
ferior kind, but which many parents value at a high price 
Greek and Latin are always mentioned with Gontempll 
en a comparison with this. In compliance with cusUmii 
indeed, and to get him out of the way, the boy is placfri 
at school ; but the knowledge to be gained there, is Httll 
esteemed by the empty votaries of fashion. 

3. Men and things, not words, are magisterially polat' 
ed out as the proper objects of study, by those who knovi 
little of men, things or words. It is not the knowle^gl 
of books (say they) which he is to pursue, but the know- 
ledge of the world ; ignorant that the linowledge of bookl 
is necessary to gain a valuable knowledge of the worMI^ 

4. The parents, who give such directions to their i^tH* 
dren, are themselves merely people of the world, aii U ii 
called ; persons for the most part of very moderate m^ 
iderstandings, who have never made any solid iffiprote* 
ments in learning, and, consequently, never feltllK 
pleasures, or its advantages. 

.5. They have, perhaps, raised themselves by; dint of 
worldly policy, by the little arts of simnlation and dis> 
simulation ; and having seen the effects of drf>88, ad> 
dress, and an attention to exterior accomplishments; batf 
at the same time being totally unacquainted with ml 
and solid attainments, they are naturally led to wish 16 
give theirchildren the most useful education; which, a#^ 
cording to their ideas, is a knowledge of the world, 'i 
G. But what is this knowledge of the world? AluiO#* 
ledge of its follies and vices; a knowledge of them ajtH 
time of life, when they will not appear in their true I jghfj^.' 
contemptible in themselves, and the sources of misery; 
but flattering and pleasurable. To see these at a boyidr 
age, before the mind is properly prepared, will not emot. 
an abhorrence, but an imitation of them. 

7. To introduce boys to scenes of immoral and Ind^p 
cent behaviour, is to educate them in vice, and toglve tfei; 
youug mind a foul stain, which it will never lose. Aiiil 
yet. I have known f/arents in the metropolis snfifer boysrf 
fourteen and fifteen to roam wheresoever they pleased; (6 
frequent theatres, and other places of public diversioiMt 
by themselves ; to return home late at night ; and qft 
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bit with plenty of money, and without giving any ac* 
x>ant of the manner of consuming that or their time» 

8. The parents were pleased with their son's profi- 
ciency in the knowledge of the world : the son was 
ileased with liberty. Ail for a short time went on to 
heir mutual satisfaction. But after a few years, a sad 
averse usually appeared. The boy became a spend- 
hrift and a debauchee; alienated his father's affections 
)y incurring debt, and ruined his constitution by every 
pecies of excess, 

9. What remained after his money and his health were 
iteipated ? No learning, no relish for the works of lite- 
ary taarte. The spring of life, when the seeds of (these 
honldhave been sown, was employed in another man- 
ler. Nothing remained but a wretched and a painful old 
;ge, devoted to cards, dice, and illiberal convivialty. 

10. He, who is attending to his books, and collecting 
deas which will one day render him a blessing and an 
tonor to all with whom he is connected, will appear 
lall, awkward, and unengaging to many, in compari* 
on with the pert stripling, who has been plunged into 
ice and dissipation before he knows the meaning of 
he words. 

11. The reception which the latter meets with in 
ompany gives him additional spirits; and the poor pa* 
ents usually triumph awhile in the conscious superior- 
ty of their judgment. In four or five years, they com- 
aonly see and feel the effects of their folly. 

12. Their conduct, as it often undoubtedly proceeds 
rom ignorance, is to be compassionated; but if ever it 
irise from affectation of stngularity, pride, vicious prin- 
iples, or carelessness concerning their offspring, it de** 
erves the severest reprehension. 

' 13. It is obvious to observe in the world, multitudes 
i beardless boys assuming airs of manhood, and practis* 
Bg manly vices, to obtatn a title to the appellation of 
IBN. The present age abounds with such examples. 
14._A most fatal mistake is made by parents of all 
flasses in the present age. Many of them seem to 
hink vice and irregularity the marks of sense and spir- 
t in a boy ; and that innocence, modesty, submission 
superiors, application to study, and to every thing 
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laudable, are the signs of stupidity. . Tbejr often 
at the ti'ickB of a young villain, and ever seem pi 
■with boyish profligacy. 

15. Hence it hapi)en8, that their ofifspring freqii 
prove a scourge to them, and that they feel that ; 
■which, to use Shakespeare's expressioo, is sharper 
a serpent's tooth : the sting inflicted by a thanklei 
immoral, an ignorant, an extravagant and an ii 
child. 



History of Pocahontas. 

PERHAPS they who are not particularly acqi 
ed with the history of Virginia, may i>e igo 
that Pocahontas was the protectress of the Englisl 
often screened them from the cruelty of her father 

2. She was but twelve years old, when captain S 
the bravest, the most intelligent, and the most hii 
of the first colonists fell into the hands of the sai 
He already understood their language, had traded 
them severaltimes, and oTten appeased the quarre 
tween the Europeans and them. Often had he 
obliged, also to fight them, and to puninh their pe 

J. At length, however, under the pretext of 
merce, he was drawn into an ambush, and the onl; 
companions who accompanied him, fell before hi8< 
iwit though alone, by his dexterity, he extricated 
self from the troop which surrounded him; until, i 
tunately, imagining he could save himself by crosf 
.liiorass, he stuck fast, so that the savages, against ^ 
he had no means of defending himself, at last tdOl 
bound him, and conducted him to Powhatan. 

4. The king was so proud of having captain Sm 
his power, that he sent him in trium[)h to all the 
tary princes, and ordered thaf he should be splet 
treated, till he returned to sufler that death whicl 
prepared for him. 

5. The fatal moment at last arrived. Captain { 
was laid upon the hearth of the savage king, ai 
head placed upon a larsie stone to receive the stn 
death f when Pocaliontas, the youngest and di 
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daughter of Powhatan, threw herself upon his body. 
Blasped him in her arms, and declared, that if the cruel 
sentence was executed, the first blow should fall on her. 

6. All savages (absolute sovereigns and tyrants not 
excepted) are invariably more affected by the tears of 
infancy, than the voice of humanity. Powhatan could 
not resist the tears and prayers of his daughter. 

7. Captain Smith obtained his life, on condition of 
payiug for his ransom a certain quantity of muskets, 
powder, and iron utensils ; but how were they to be ob- 
tained .^ They would neither permit him to return to 
James-Town, nor let the English know where he was, 
lest they should demand him sword in hand. 

8. Ciaptain Smith, who was as sensible as courageous, 
said, that if Powhatan would permit one of his subjects 
to carry to James-Town a leaf which he took from his 
pocket-book, he should find under a tree, at the clay and 
liour appointed, all the articles demanded for faiff ransom* 

9. Powhatan consented ; but without having much 
Faith in his promises, believing it to be only an artifice 
)f the captain to prolong his life. BpVhe had written 
>n the leaf a few liaes^-ttuificient to give an account of 
lis situation. The messenger returned. The king sent 
to the place fixed upon, and was greatly astfKiished to 
ind every thing which had been demanded. 

10. Powhatan could not conceive this mode of trans- 
mitting thoughts; and captain Smith was henceforth 
looked upon as a great magician, to whom they could 
oot show too much respect. He left the savages in this 
3pinion, and hastened to return horae» 

11. Two or three years after, some fresh dififerences 
irising amidst them and the English, Powhatan, who no 
toDger thought them sorcerers, but still feared their pow- 
er, laid a horrid plan to get rid of them altogether. His 
project was to attack them in profound peace and cut 
the throats of the whole colony. 

1 2. The night of this intended conspiracy, Pocahontas 
took advantage of the obscurity ; and in a terrible storm, 
which kept the savages in their tents, escaped from her 
hther's house, advised the English to be on their guard, 
iwt conjured them to spare her family; to appear igno» 

N 2 - 
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' yint of-tbe lateUlgenM she had giren, and ten 
«D their diffenmcei by a acw treair. 

13. It would be tediom to relate all the N 
nMeh tbit angel or peace tendered to both oa^o 
•bait only add, that the Engliafa, I knoir not froir 
motirea, but certainly agaiDit all faith altd^e(|ni)^ 
proper to carry her oS. Long aad Utterly did f 
i^lore her fate ; and the ooly consolation the ha 
«tkptaln finritb, in whom ibe Found a second Calbp 

14. She was treated with great reipeet, and n 
to-* planter by -the name of Holfe, who mod afU 
ber to England. Tbi« wa« in the reign of Jsq 
Fint ; and it b %ald that the nOnarch, pedant aat 
sSooa in erery point, was so infatoated with th^*j 
AtiTfl^rf' loyalty, that be eipr«««ed bii diepleaBor 
eae of Jj^anl^ecta sbould dare to marry the ^ 
even . afifc fcayage Jting. 

^i^-^Hiiti not pemspa be difBcnlt to decMe < 
Menitn^A^.t^ it was the earage king wbod 
iaiim from 8VUC hiraseir placed upon a level w! 
Snropean pfi^BEr the English monarch, who, 
' yiMe and pn^Hces reduced himaelf to a level tri 
nhtef oftfae saragei. 

le. JSe that aaitwill, captain Smith, who tatttl 
ed to London befne the arrival of Pocahouf a% « 
treaaely happy to see her again; butdarednot^ 
wiUi the Moie familiarity as at Jameo-TowBt A 
ni she saw him, she threw herselfinto his arms, « 
him bet father; but findibg that he neither relam 
caresees wilh equal warmth, nor the endearing i 
daughter, ehe tnmed aside, her head and wept bll 
and it was a long time befoe they couhl obtain, 
gle word from ber 

IT. Captain Smith inquired several times fibrnt 
be the cauae of her afflictitHi. ** Wlist ! said iriie, dii 
save thy lire ia America! When I was torn fro 
aiaBormyratlier, andcondnoted amongst thy fi 
didtt thou «>t promice to be a father to me 1. Didi 
not asnire me Ihat if I went into thy ooont^, 
woQldlt be ay fUber, and that i sbodld be thy d 
lar f TfaDti hast deceived m^ iind behold meaon 
ft ttnsgef and aa or^tB." 
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^■]t. It was not (UAenlt, Av tbe eapteln to make hb 
-Mace with this ebBrmiBgcrMtura, vhom he tenderir 
'Joved. He preMbtudler to nveral people of tfaefint 
'.^ality; but nevn dared to take ber to court, fram 
■Irfaicfa, however, die received leTeral faTora. 
I IS. Arterares'tdenee oTMTeraljeania Eogland, an 
wample of virtue and pfetf, uid attachment to her hos- 
feand, she died, b« abe was on the p<^t oT embarking Tor 
'America. She left an on\y ion, who «aa mwrled, and 
left none bat daugbtent and from theia are descended 
pome of the prindpal characters in Ti^inlBk 



("l^ck df Ciuus Marima (o Hu Romtau i Bkaming tif afi> 
mrtliti/ of their ktaktOmg to tetter m Attn &e rmk of 
■ Oeneral, taerciTjon oMotwi of bu extrae^n, 
..> 'XX iatiut tooeonunoa, m7 coantr^men, to observe a 
. '^ material diflcrence between the l>ehaTior of those 
- '■ ,'4jbo alaod gandidales for places of power and trust, be- 
> Jfar^and afiertbeir obtaining them. Thej solicit them 

^{n on« msnner, and execute them in another. 
. ^.V.^ Tbey set out.wilb great appearance of aetivitf, 
^-^^Mtnllilf, and moderation ; but tfaefquiekly fall into 
^■iitodi, prtde,«nd avarice. It is undoubtedly no easy 
^Matter to discharge, to general satisfuction, the duty 

(O^^t luprMne eoramander in troublesome times, 
r.',.. 3> You- havf comnulteil to my conduct the war 
4'^^lil<''iiat Jugurtba. The patricians are offended at this. 
';■ Jut, where would be the visdoni of giving sock-k com- 
" "^nand to one of their bononible Itody ? a perooB jrftifu: 
' 'triona birth, of ancient family, of ioouffieraliilaxliflNb 
■- .,fcnt— *f no experience 1 . ' -.^^ 

<ii. 4. What service would bis long line of deHiJMWll* 
t fjQra,otbiitnDltiiudeor4notioDlesi statues, do btieoini- 
. tryia fh« da; of battle 7 What eould such a general d0i 
\ iint jn hif tn^^^atioii "od ineiperieoce, have recourse to 
. jiHie infarbw MDinander fm direction in difficalties to 

■vM^ he way^kt himsetr equal 7 Thus, ^nur patriciaa 
' .-:;i(iNieitl woim tn fiwt Itare a general over him; so that 
p^ 'tte aeUng ceBuatndcr wnJd still be a ptebeiait. 



/ 5. iSo troe U OxU, my eOttntryinen, that I tev% 
iAty known' tfaost wtio have Ibeen chosen commlsr.^ 
f^ea to read thefaiato^ of their own counlrj, of in 
fill thai time, they were tqtally; i^orant; thaifK^ 
first obtained the em{>loyntient,)Kiid then betbdii|^tli 
eel^es of the qualifications necessary for the propefij 
charge of it. 
. ^ ^ I siibpait to your judgment, iftomans, on wlddh' 
' iiim^ advantage lies^ when a comparison is made Imim 
j^tj^ieian haughtiness and plebeian experience* -' 
Ye^- actions which they have only read, I baveps 
iseen, and partly myself achieved. What they Iq 
by reading, I know by action. They are pleaaei 
slight my mean birth; 1 desyiise thei^ mean charad 

7. Want of birth and fortune is the .objection aga 
nu ; want of (lersonal worth against ihemm ._ But are 
all men of the same species ? What can make a 4¥ 
enee between one man and another^ but the itoA 
ttwiats of the mind T For my part, f shall always^ 
Upon the bravest man as the noblest man* 

B. If the patricians have reason to despise iiie!» 
them likewise d^espise their ancestors, whose noU 
was the fruit of their virtae. Do they envy the ho| 
bestowed upon me ? let them envy, likewise,.jmy lal 
my abstinence, and the dangers 1 have undergonefor 
country, by which I have acquired them. 

9. But those worthless men lead such a life of inac 
ity, as if they despised any ^honors you can beaii 
while they aspire to honors as if they had deserve tl 
hy the most industrious virtue. Tbey lay claim to 
iMnts^^- activity, for their having enjoyed the p 
"^ luxury. Yet none can be more ' lavish t 

in the praise of their ancestors. ^ 

cv And they imagine they honor themselves hyrt 

their forefathers ; whereas they do the very i 

friiry ; for as much as their ancestors were distinguii 

for their virtuesjso much are they disgraced hy^heir vi 

II. The gloiy of ancestors casts a lirii^liiifleed^li 
their posterity; but it only aerves to ^^JMf^ i^^ 
Bcendants ar^. It alike exhibits tofii^pl^Vlew f 
degeneracy and their worth. 1 own I CfMmot boa4ll|l 
deeds of my forefathers; but I hope T may answ^ 




•vv 
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I or the patricians, by standing up in defence of 

I have myself done. 

Observe now, my countrymen, the injustice of 
atricians. They arrogate to themselves honors, 
count of exploits done by their forefathers, whilst 
wi\{ not allow me due praise for performing the ve- 
ne sort of actions in my own person. 

He has no statues, they cry, of his family. Hej^ 
'ace no venerable line of ancestors. What then ? 
natter of more praise to disgrace one's illustrious 
tors, than to become illustrious by one^s own good 
iour ? 

What if I can show no statues of my family ? I 
how the standards, the armour, and the •tra|)ping8, 

I I have myself taken fiom the vanquished ? I can 
the scars of those wounds, which 1 have received 
2]ng the enemies of my country. 

These are my statues. These are the honors I 
of. Not left me by inheritance, as. theirs; but 
d by toil, by abstinence, by valour^ amidst clouds 
t aud seas of blood ; scenes of action, where those 
inate patricians, who endeavor, by indirect means, 
ireciale me in your esteem, have never dared to 
their faces. 



Fraternal Affecliofu 

ihe beginning of the sixteenth centurf, the Portu- 
lese carracks, sailed from Lisbon to Goa, a very 
, rich, and flourishing colony of that nation in the 
[ndies. There was no less than twelve hundred 
mariners, passengers, priests, and friars, on boijird 
f these vesseU. 

The beginningoftheir voyage was prosperous ; tiMy 
ioubled the southern extremity of the great copti- 
)f Africa, called the Cape of Good Hope, and were 
ng,their course northeast, to the great continent of 
, when some gentlemen on lioard, who, having stu- 
^eography and navigation, found in the latitude ia 
1 they were then sailing, a large ridge of rocks laid 
in their sea charts. 



H- 
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3^ They no sooner made this discorery, than t1 
quainted the captain of the ship with the affair 
ing hira to communicate the same to the pilot, wh 
quest he immediately granted, recommended htn 
by in the night, and slacken sail by day, iint 
should be past the danger. 

4. It is a custom always among the Portuguef< 
lately to commit the sailing part, or the naviga 

'^the vessel to the pilot, who is answerable with hi 
for the safe conduct or carriage of the king^s sj 
those belonging to private traders : and he is un 
manner of direction from the captain, who commi 
every other respect. 

5. The pilot, being one of those self-suflicieni 
who think every hint given them from others in tl 
of their profession, derogatory from Iheir unde 
ings, took as an affront to be taught his art, and inE 
complying with the cap taints request, actually ci 
inore sail than the vessel had carried before. 

6. They had not sailed many hours, when jus 
the dawn of day, a terrible disaster befel them, 
would have been prevented if they had lain by. 
ship struck upon a rock. I leave to the reader 
gination, what a scene of horror this dreadful a< 
must occasion among twelve hundred persons, all 
same inevitable dangei;: beholding, with fearful 
ishment, that instantaneous death which now 
them in the face. 

7. In this distress, the captain ordered the f. 
to be launched, into which, having tossed a emaU 
ty of biscuit, and some boxes of marmalade, he ^ 
in himself with nineteen others, whO) with their 
prevented the coming in of any more, lest th 
chonld sink. 

' . 8. In this condition they put off into the great 
ecean, without a compass to steer by, or any fresl 
but what might fall from the heavens, whose 
alone could deliver them. After they had row 
dayb in this miserable condition, the captain, w 
been for some time very sick and weak, died. 
9. This added, if possible to their misery ; for 
now fell into confusion, every one would gove 
noae would obey. This obliged them to elect 
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)wn company to command them, whoee orders 
implicitly agreed to follow. This person propos- 
the company to draw lots and to cast every fourth 
verboard : as their small stock of provisions was 
»pent, as not to be able at a very short allowance, 
Bin life three days longer. 
There were now nineteen persons in all ; in this 
3r were a friar and a carpenter, both of whom they 
exempt, as the one was useful to absolve and com- 
)em in their last extremity, and the other to re* 
le pinnace in case of a leak or other accident. 
The same compliment they paid to their new cap- 
le being the odd man, and his life of much coise- 
e. He refused their indulgence a great while; 
last they obliged him to acquiesce ; so that there 
four to die out of the sixteen remaining persons. 
The three first submitted to their fate ; the fourth 
. Portuguese gentleman who had a younger brother 
i boat, who, seeing him about to be thrown over- 
, most tenderly embraced him, and with tears \n 
res, liesought him to let him die in hh room ; en- 
g his arguments by telling him that he was a mar- 
tian-, and had a wife and children at Gpa, besides 
ire of three sisters, who absolutely depended upon 
that as for himself he was single, and his life of no 
im{)ortance ; he therefore conjured him, to suf- 
m to supply his ulace. 

. The elder brother, astonished, and melting with 
enerosity, replied, that since the divine providence 
ppointed him to suffer, if would be wicked and uo- 
) permit any other to die for him, especially a broth** 
whom he was so infiDitely obliged. The younger 
jting in his purfioee, would take no denial; bat 
ring himself on his knecfef, held his brother so fast, 
he company could not dieseugage them. 
. Thus they disputed for a while, the elder brother 
ng him to be a father to his children, and recom- 
led his wife to his protection ; and as he would in- 
his estate, to take care of their common sik>ters ; 
II he could saj^ could not make the youngest desist> 
wSts a sc(^ne of tenderness that must fill every 
t sudceptible of generous impressions, with pity. At 
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last the constancy of the elder brother yielded to fbe-, 
piety of the other. 

15. He acquiesced, and suffered the gallant youth to 
supply his place, who being cast into the sea, and a good 
swimmer, soon got to the stern of the pinnace, and laid 
hold of the rudder with his right hand, which being pe^ 
ceived by one of the sailors, he cut off the hand with hif 
sword ; then dropping into the sea, he presently caught 
hold again with his left, which received the same fate 
by a second blow. 

16. Thus dismembered of both hands, he made a sMft 
notwithandin«;, to keep himself above water with nifl 
feet and two stumps, which he held bleeding upwards. 

17. This moving spectacle so raised the pity of the 
whole company that they cried out, ^' He is but one man, 
let us endeavour to save his life;^' and he was accord- 
ingly taken into the boat, where he had his hands bound 
up as well as the place and circumstances could permit. 

1 8 They rowed all that night ; and the next morning 
when the sun arose, as if heaven would reward the piety 
of this young man, they descried land, which proved to 
he (he mountains of Mozambique, in A^frica, not far from 
a Portuguese colony. Thither they ail safely arrived* 
where they remained until the next ship from Lisbon 
passed by and carried them to Goa. 



On the imparlance of studying the English Language 

Gramatically. 

ARIGHT edupation of children has ever been es- 
teemed by the best philosoophersand wisest legis* 
lalors, as (he most certain source of happiness, not only 
to families, but to states and kingdoms; and is, on all 
ni(»ra1 and civil considerations, the iirst blessing in order 
and necessity, the highest in value and importance, 
nnd. in these united republics, the grand basis on whinh 
their future happiness and prosperity depend. 

2. Of such inestimabli worth was right education held 
by the aiicients,that when they were in all their glory, ami 
long after, the tutorage of youth was accounted the most 
honorable employment; and many of noble birth and easy 
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les became preceptors, and took youth under their 
•u. 

It is well known that the RoniaD8,as well as Greek?, 
ully applied themselves to the study of their own 
lage, and were early able to speak and write it in the 
est perfection. Masters taught them, betimes, the 
iples, the difficulties, the snbtilties, and the depths 
And to that it was chiefly owing, that they made 

early advances in the most nseful sciences, than 
^outh have since done. 

The French have been beforehand with us in this 
rtaot particular. They have long imitated the 
ks and Romans, and have had the good policy to 
r their own language to every other; disdaining 
itudy of any foreign tongues, unless driven by ne- 
ty into other countries. And the political advan- 
\ they Lave derived from such a conduct are visible 
vtr Europe. 

Policy then, were there nothing else, cries aloud 
mr exerting ourselves in the cause of a too long; 
ected English education; and for wiping off that 
ye of barbarity, with which not only we, but those of 
and have been, on that account, so long stigmatiz- 
y the very nation whom we so much venerate, ami 
je language we are so ridiculously fond of, to the re- 
b!i and degradation of a better, even our own. 

There in, perhaps, no languaqie, tho grammatical 
vitidge of which cap be learned with so much ease, 
ilii It>8s dHliculty, than ours. And as the freedom, 
liberty, and the life of our country depend Upon H, 

America deprive her sons of this most valuable 
rli:i;bt, the right of nviture? 

it a[)pcars to me a thing very unaccountable that 
ers, and those who superintend pabtic school?. 
Id neglect this imi)ortant part of an education ami 
r youlh to triOe away their time, when it might be 
luycd to so much advantage to themselves and to 
e generations. And what is still more so, is, that 
nts, who love their children should connive at this 
rdonable neglect. 

Without a common school education, which is the 
or of liberty, the supporter ot our righlr, we can be 
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compared to nothing but a Bhip at sea, deprived of sai 
rudder, compass, and exposed to the billows aud bur 
canes of the boisterous deep. 

9. With it, vre haye a most substantial foundati< 
laid, on which yre can erect a superb building, for pub] 
and private utility : with it, we can conduct the ship 
state, and regale ourselves under the tree of libert] 
and unshackle ourselves from ignorance, which is ti 
origin offends and animosities in free states. 

10. Do not the arts and sciences, in every kingdoi 
jA^ participate to a great degree the fate of its language ?• 
' rise and flourish, or sink into disrepute, as the latter 

cultivated or neglected ? How dear then ought the ho 
t>ur of the English language to be to every Amerieai 

1 1 . And as grammar is the solid foundation on whii 
all other sciences rest, and as all human inquiry is c 
vided into science «nd language ; and further, as nod 
the latter, fall the ideas and subjects of the dtdact 
style, oratory, poetry, painting, and sculpture, judge 31 
if it ought to be left to young gentlemen to form the 
style by chance, or to begin the study of their moth 
tongue, at a time of life which calls them forth to actio 

12* You, who are entrusted with the education ofo 
youth, and you, who superintend our schools, have a gl 
rioiis and joyful prospect before you, a noble opportuni 
indeed of doing much gooil to mankind ; of constitutii 
real merit, and securing the warmest returns of gra 
tude, by perfecting the flower of our youth, in speakh 
and writing that language, in which alone they must a 
the part of their fathers, serve their country, and b 
come the mouths of the people. 

13. You will not fail, my beloved oountrymen, to \ 
ford your chihh'en this distinguishing, this necessar 
this ail important education, by which you will, in 
short time, nurse up a race of freemen, to the honor ai 
never fading glory of our country. 

14. America will then increase in wealth, in 001 
merce, agriculture and manufactures ; will as far surpa 
all Cither nations on the globe, in virtue, learning ai 
abilities : and will as much distinfruish herself for h 
manity, nobleness of sentiment, attachment to govei 
r.efit, and love of liberty, as the towering cedar amo 
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(he trees of the wood, or tlie 8un in the presence oF the 
stars. 

15. All nations will look np unto her, call her blessed. 
and say, ^^ In her, the problem, which has been put for 
thousamls of years, has been truly veri&ed ; whether a 
nation can be governed, and yet be free.'' 



Hie Iloltcniot and the Lion. 

AN elderly Hottentot in the service of a Christian, 
near the upper part of Sunday river, en the Camb- 
debo side, perceived a lion following him at a great dis- ; . 
tance for two hours together. Thence he naturally 
concluded that the lion only waited for the approach of i 
darkness, ic order to make him a prey ; and in the mean 
time, could not expect any other than to serve for this 
fierce auimars supper; inasmuch as he had no other 
weapon of defence than a stick, and knew that he could 
not get home before it was dark. 

2. But as lie was well acquainted with the nature of 
the lion, and the manner of its seizing upon its prey ; 
and at the same time had leisure to ruminate on the 
ways and means in which it was most likely that hh 
c-xistence would be terminated, he at length hit on a 
method of saving his life. 

3 For this purpose, instead of making the best of his 
%vay home, he looked out for a precipice; and, set'inj^ 
himself down on the edge of it, found to his great jtj^, 
that the lion likewise made a halt, and kept at the siuTt; 
distance as before. 

4. As soon as it grew dark, the Hottentot sliding a 
little forwards, let himself down below the upper edf^e 
of the precipice upon some projecling paitlfiraeft c>r 
the rock, where he could just keep himself from* fa Hing. 
But in order to cheat the lion still more, he set \m }vdt 
and cloak on the stick, making with it a gentle mot'un 
just overbid head, a little way from the edge of ihe pre- 
cipice. 

5. l^his crafty expedient had the desired succe??.— 
He did not stay long in this situation, before the iioB 
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came creeping softly to wank him like a cat, and, niTst 
taking the &kin-coat for the Hottentot himself, took his 
leap with such exactness and precision, as to fall head- 
long down the precipice, and was dashed in pieces. 



Scene between Gustamis Vasa and Crisiiern, 

Crist, npELL me, Gustavus, tell me \fhy is this, 

B , That, as a stream diverted from the banks 
Of smooth obedience, thou hast drawn those mea 
Upon a dry unchannellM enterprize, 
To turn their Inundation ? Are the lives 
Of my misguided people held so light, 
That t\ui9 thouM'st push them on the keen rebuke 
Of euurded mpj^sty; where justice waits 
All RWlui and resistless, to assert 
Til' impervious lights, the sanctitudr of kings; 
And blast rebellion ? 

Gust. Justice, sanctitude, 

And rights ! O patience ! Rights ! what rights, thou 
tyrant ? 

Yes, if prrdttion be the rule of power, 

K wiongs give rights, Qthen, supreme in mischief, 

Thou \\(Tt the Lord, the monarch of the world ! 

TcQ narrov,' for thy claiti. But if thon think'at 

That crowijg are Tilely propertied, like coin, 

'Vo he the means, the Epeciality of lust, 

And sensual attribution ; if thou think'st 

That empire is of titled birth or blood ; 

That nature, in the proud behalf of one, 

Shall disinfranchise all her lordly race, 

And bow her general issue to the yoke 

Of private domination; then, thou proud one. 

Here know me for thy king. IJowe'er,be told 

Not claim hereditary, not the trust 

Of frank election. 

"Not ev'n the high anointing hand of Heaven. 

Can authorise oppression, give a law 

Vo: la\vle?s pov/r, v.ed faith to vi'jVi'lon. 
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On reason build misrale, or justly bind 
i^ llegiance to iigastice. Tyranny 
Absolves all faith; and who invades our rightf» 
Uowe'er liis own commence, can never be 
But an usurper. But for thee; for thee 
There is no name. Thou hast abjured mankind, 
Dash'd safety from thy bleak, unsocial side, 
And wagM wild war with universal nature. 

Crist. Licentious traitor : thou.canst talk it largely. 
Who made thee umpire of the rights of kings, 
AndpowV, prime attribute; as on thy tongue 
The poise of battle lay, and arms of force* 
To tnmw defiance in the front of duty ? 
Look rouud, unruly boy ! thy battle comes 
Like raw, disjointed, must'ring, feeble wrath, 
A war of waters, borne against a rock 
Of our firm continent, to fume and chafe. 
And shiver in the toil. 

€hist. Mistaken man ! 
I come empower^ and strengthen^ in thy weakness ; 
For though the structure of a tyrant's throne 
Rise on the necks of half the snff Ving world, 
Fear trembles in the cement ; prayers, and tears, 
And secret curses, sap its mould'ring base. 
And steal the pillars of allegiance from It; 
Then let a single arm but dare the sway. 
Headlong it turns and drives upon destruction. 

CrisL Prophane, and alien to tlie love of Heaven '*• 
Art thou still hardened to the wrath divine, 
That hangs o'er thy rebellion ? Know'st thou not 
Thou art at enmity with grace, cast out, 
Made an anathema, a curse enrolled 
Among the faithful, thou and thy adherent s. 
Shorn from our holy churchy and offered up 
As sacred to perdition ? 

iinsi. Yes, I know. 
When such as thou with sacrilegious hand. 
Seize on the apostolic key of heaven, 
It then becomes a tool for crafty knaves, 
To sKpit out virtue and unfold those gates 
That Heaven Uself had barr'd against the lmi[ts 
Of avarice and ambiticm. Soft and swei^t, 

2 
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As looks ofcbarity, or voice of lamba 

That bleat upon the mountain, are the words 

Of christian meekness I mission ail divine I 

The law of love, sole mandate. But your gall, 

Yc Swedish prelacy, your gall hath turned 

The words of sweet l)ut indigested peace. 

To wrath and bitterness. Ye hallowM men, 

In v^hom vice sanctifies, whose precepts teach 

2ieal without truth, religion without virtue. 

Sacked towns and midnight boilings, through the realm^ 

Receive your sanction. 0,'tis glorious mischief! 

"When vice turns holy, puts religion on. 

Assumes the robe pontifical, the eye 

Of saint ly elevation, blessed sin, 

And makes the seal of sweet ofifended Hean^n 

A sign of blood. 

Crist. No more of this. 
Gustavus, would^st thou yet return to grace. 
And hold thy motions in the sphere of duty, 
Acceptance might be found. 

Gust Imperial spoiler ! 
Give me my father, give me back my kindred. 
Give me the fathers often thousand orphans. 
Give me the sons in whom thy ruthless sword 
Has left our willows childless. Mine they were ; 
Both mine and evVy Bwede^s, whose patriot breast 
Bleeds in his country^s woundings. O, thou canst noil 
Thou hast outsinn'd all reckoning S Give me then 
My all that's left, cny gentle mother there, 
And spare yon little trembler. 

Crist. Yes, on terms 
Of compact and submission. 

Gust^ llaS with thee! 
ContpHct with thee ! And meanest thon for my coniitij, 
For Sweden? No, so hold my -heart but firm, 
Although it wring for't, though blood drop for tesrs; 
And at the sight my straining eyes start forth — 
They both shall perish first. 
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Narrative of the Extraordinary Adventures off our SaiJor:^ 
who were wast away on the desert Island of Spitsbergen. 

THESE northern seas, owing to the excessive cold 
of the climate, are frequently so full of ice as to 
render it exceeding hazardous to ships, which are there- 
by exposed lo the danger of being crushed between two 
immense bodies of ice, or of being so completely sur- 
rounded, as to deprive them of every po^ver of moving 
fr&m the spot. 

2. In this latter alarmjng situation were the crew of 
a Russian ship. A council was immediately held, when 
the mate mentioned what he recollected to have heard, 
that a ship^s crew from Mesen, some time before, bad 
formed a resolution of passing the winter upon this 
island, and for that 'purpose had carried timber proper 
for buildiug a hut at a little dlatanee from the sliore. 

3. This information led the whole company to form 
the resolution of wintering there, should the hut be for- 
tunately remaining. They were induced to adopt this 
ineai^ure from the certainty of perishing should they re- 
main in the ship. They therefore deputized four of their 
crew to go in search of the hut, and make what further 
discoveries they could. 

^. As no human creature inhabited (he shore on \%hich 
they were to land, it was absolutely necessary for them 
to carry some provision with them for their support. — 
Theyliad to make their way, for nearly two miles, over 
loose heaps of ice, which the water had raised, and the 
Tvind had driven against each other ; and this made it 
efjually ditncnlt and dangerous. 

5. From this consideration, they avoided loading 
themselves too much with provisions, lest their weight 
might sink them between the pieces of ice, where they 
must inevitably perish. 

(5. Haying previously considered all these matter?, 
they provided themselves only with a musket and pow- 
der-horn, containing twelve charges of powder and ball, 
an Q,xe) a small kettle, a ba§ with about t^vtnty pounds 
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of flour, a knife» a tinder box and (iader, a bladder filled 
\iith tobacco, and every man hie wooden pipe. 

I. Thus poorly equipped, these four Bailors reached 
the island, little thinking what they were to endure 
while they remained on it. After exploring some small 
part of the country, they dlsoovered the hut they were 
in pursuit of, at the distance of about an English mile 
and a half from the shore. 

,8. Its length was thirty-six feet, and its height and 
breadlh eighteen. It consisted of a small aetichamber 
about twelve feet broad, having two doors, the one to ex- 
elude the outer air, and the other to form a communi- 
cation with the inner room. This contributed nota little 
to keep the larger room warm when it was once heateda 
9. They found in the large room an earthen stove, 
constructed in the Russian manner. They rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly at this discovery, though they found the hat 
had suffered very much from the severity of the weather, 
it having been built a considerable time. However, 
they contrived to make it supiiortable for that night 
. 10. The next morning early they repaired to the 
shore, in order to acquaint their comrades with their 
success, and also to gf^t from the vessel such provisions, 
ammunition, and other necessaries, as might in some 
measure enable them to struggle with the approaching 
winter. 

II. But what pen caa properly describe the terrible 
situation of their minds, when, coming to the plaee at 
which they landed, they discovered nothing bat an 0|>en 
sea, clear of all ice, though but a day before it had oov* 
cred the ocean ! During the night, a violent storm had 
arisen, which had been the cause of this change of ap- 
pearance in the ocean. 

12. Whether the ice, which had before surrounded 
the vessel, beiug put in motion- by the violence of the 
winds and wL«7es, had crushed the ship to pieces, or 
whether she had been carried by the current Into the 
main ocean, it was impossible for them to determine. 

13. However, they saw the ship no more; and as she 
was never afterwards heard of, it is most likely that she 
went to the bottom with every soul on board. TUto 
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dful event deprived flie poor unhappy wretches of 
opes of ever again seeing their native country. 
I. They returned to their hut, and there bewailed 
■ deplorable lot, more perhaps to be pitied thaa 
e who were burled in the bosom of tlie deep. Their 
ghts were, in course, first directed to procure sub- 
nce, and to repair their hut. 
K Their twelve charges of powder and shot soon 
uced them as many rein deer, of which there forln- 
ly happened to be many on the island. They thfen 
ibout repairing their hut, aad filled up all the crevi- 
throiigli which the air found its way, with the mclBs 
grew there in plenty. 

h As it was impossible to live in that climate wlth- 
fire, and as no wood grew upon the island, they 
3 much alarmed on that account. However, in 
r wanderings over tlie beach, they met with plenty 
ood, which had been driven on shore by the waves. 
7. This principally consisteil of the wrecks of ships; 
sometimes whale trees with their roots came on 
e, the undoubted produce of «ome more hospitable 
le, which Avere washed from their native soil by the 
•flowing of rivers, or some other accident. 
?. As soon as their powder and shot were exhausteil, 
' began to be in dread of perishing with hunger ; but 
! fortune, and their own ingenuity, to which neces- 
always gives a spur, removed these dreadful appre- 
iions. In the course of their traversing the beach, 
' one day discovered some boards, in which were 
e hooks and nails in abundance. 
^. By the assistance of these, they made spears and 
ws; and from a yew tree, which had been thrown 
ihore by the waves, they formed plenty of l>ows. — 
th these weapons, during the time of their contiKU- 
3 on the island, they killed upwards of two hundred 
fifty rein deer^ t>eside a great number of blue and 
te foxes. 

0. The flesh of these animals served Iheni for food, 
their skins were equally useful in supplying them 
I warm cloathing. The number of white tiears they 
?d were only ten : for these animals being very 
tig, defended themselves with great vigor and fury, 
even ventured to make their apjjiearoac^ Ci:^q^^viC^ 
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at the door of tlieir hut, from whence they were driven 
%vith some difficulty and danger. 

21. Thus these three dififereut sorts of animals irere 
t)ie only food of those miserable maviners, during Ibek 
long and dreary abode on this island. 

22. The intenseness of the cold, and the want of 
proper conveniences, rendered it impossible i'o)r them to . . 
cook their victuals properly, so that they were obliged 
to eat their provisions almost raw, and without bread or 
salt. 

23. There was bat one st^ve In the hut, and that be« 
ing in the Russian manner, was not in'oper for boilings 
However, to remedy this inconvenience as much as pos- 
sible, they dried some of their provisions, during ib» 
summer, in the open air and then hijog tliem up in the 
Qjiper part of the hut, which being continually filled 
with smoak, they thus became throughly dried. 

24. This they used instead of bread, which made 
Ihem relish their half helled meat the better. They pro- ^ 
cured their water in summer from the rivu!e(fi, thai fell ; 
from the rocks; and in the winter, froit? snow an4 J 
ice thawed. Thia was their only driuk; and their^ 
sinull kettle was the only convenience they had to 
make use of for this and many olher j)urposes. 

25. As it was necessary to keep up a continual firCi 
they were partieulariy cautious not to let the light be 
extinguished ; for though they had I>oth steel and flintSi 
yet they had no tinder ; and i: would have been a te^ 
ribic thing to be without light in a climate where dark* 
uess reigns so mauy months during the winter* 

20. They t'.5erefore fashioned a kind of lamp, which 
they filled with rein deer Tf^et fat, and stuck into itsomB. 
twisted linen, shaped in tbe form of a wick. After ma- 
iny trials, they at last brought their lahFj) (o complete • , 
perfection, and kept it burning without intermissiofli 
fro/ji tlio «hiy They first made itj till they embarked for 
their n«tivc country. 

27. They also found themselves in want of shoeS) 
)i?>nts, and olbcr necessary articles of dress, for all which 
fliey found woaderful^ resources in that genius to which 
Rcceesify gives birth. > 

I 
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Having lived more than six years npon this drea- 
i inhospitable island, a ship happened to arrive 
which took three of them on board, and carrieil 
:o their native country. The fourth man y^as seiz* 
h the scurvy ,and being naturally indoIent,and not 
proper exercise, he died, after lingering for some 
when his companions buried him in the snow. 



\ of Camileius^ a Raman tribune^ to the Censuls^ in 
behalf cj the Flcbcians. 

'HAT an insult upon us is this ? If we are not so 
rich as the .patricians, arc we not citizens of 
as well as they ? inhabitants of the same country ? 
lers of the same community ? the nations border- 
)on Rome, and even strangers more remote are ad- 
1 not only to marriages with us, but to what is of 
greater importance, the freedom of the city. 
Are we, becauee we are commoners, to be worge 
d than strangers? and when we demand that the 
B may be free to bestow their oifices and dignities 
loni they please, do we ask any thing unreasonable 
^ ? Do we claim more than their original inherent 
f What occasion, then, for all this u[)roar, as if the 
rse were falling into ruin ? Tliey were just going 
violent hands upon me in the senate hous>e. 
What! must this empire, then, be unavoidably 
jrned? Must Rome of necessity sink at once, if a 
ian, worthy of the office, should be raised to the 
Iship ? The patriciaqs, 1 am persuaded, if they 
t would deprive you of the common light. It cer- 
' offends them that you breathe, that you speak, 
rou have the ^hapea of men. 
^ay, but. to make a commoner a consul, would be, 
hey, a most enormous thing. Numa Pompilius, 
irer^ without being so much as a Roman citizen, 
lade king of Rome. The elder Tarquio, by birth 
ven Italian, was nevertheless placed upon the 
p. Servius Tullius, the son of a captive woman 
ly knows who his father was) obtained the king- 
s the reward of his wisdom and virtue* 
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5. In tboee 'days, no man in whom virtue shone (H^i 
epicuous war rejeck'd or despised on account of his race 
and descent. And did the state prosper the leas fix 
that ? t/ere not these strangers the very beat of'ftU onr 
kings. And supiiosing now, that a plebeian should baTS 
their talents and merit, must not he be suffered to gov- 
ern tis ? 

6. But, " we find that,, upon the abolition of the t^fl * 
power, no commoner was chosen to the consulate." AttI 
what of that ? Before Numa's time, there were no poo- , 
Ufls In Rome. Before Servius Tuliius' days, there wii 
no census ; no division of the people info classes and 
centuries. Who ever heard of consuls before the ex- 
pulsion ol'Tarquin the proud? Dictators, we all knofr, 
are of modern invention ; and so are the offices of III* 
bunes, ffidilles, quKstors. 

7. Wllhin these ten years we have made decemviffi 
and we have unmade them. Is nothing to be donebpt. 
what has been done before? that very law forbidtfiog 
marriages of patricians with plebeians is not that a new .' 
thing '! Was there any such law before the decemvlis 
enacted it ? and a most shameful one it is in a free state. 
Such mariiages, it seem» would taint the pure blood of 
the nobility. 

8. They taik to us of the confusion there will be is 
families, if this statute should be repealed. I woadsr 
they do not make a law against a commoner''s liviig 
near a nobleman, or going the same road that he ts^ J 
irig, or being present at the same feast, or appearfa^f^ 
the same market place. They might as well preltiftp ^ 
that these things make confusion in families as that ift* 
termarriages will do it. 

9. Does not every one know, that the children will be 
ranked according to the quality ofthelr father, let faiai bs 
<i patrician or a plebeian ? in short, it is manifest enoiq^h 
lU&i we have nothing in view but to be treated as mea _ 
had citizens ; nor can they who oppose our demand have , 
any motive to do it but the love of domineering. 

10. Ficar me, consul?. Whether tlie news of the. war 
you talk of be true, or whether it be only a false romor 
unread abroad for nothing but a colour to send Ihe people 
i^ut of the city, | declare, as tribune,that this people wh^j 
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already so often spilt their blood ia our country^0 
» are again ready to arm for its defence and its 
, if they may be restored to their natural rights, 
f ou will no longer treat us like strangers in out 
country* 

. But if you account us unworthy of jour alliance 
itermarriages, if you will not sufifer the entrance to 
hief offices in the state to be open to allpersonsof 
u indifferently, but will con&ne your choice of magis- 
s to the senate alone ; talk of wars as much as you 
e ; paint, in your ordinary discourses, the league 
)ower of our enemies, ten times more dreadful than 
io now ; 1 declare, that this people whom you so 
1 despise, and to whom you are nevertheless 
itcd for ail your victories, shall neyer more enlist 
selves ; not a man of them shall take arms ; not a 
of them shall expose his life for imperious lords» 
whom he can neither share the dignities of the 
, nor in private life have any alliance by marriage. 



Description of the Falls of Niagara. 

MONG the many natural curiosities which this 
country affords, the cataract of Niagara is infinitc- 
le greatest. In order to have a tolerable idea of 
stupendous fall of water, it will be necessary tp con- 
e that part of the country in which Lake Erie is 
ted, ip be elevated above that which contains Lake 
irio,. about three hundred feet. 
The slope whichseparates the upper and lower conn- 
is generally very steep, and in many places almost 
endicular. It is formed by horizontal strata of ston^, 
t part of which is what we commonly call lime stone, 
slope may be traced from the north.side of Lake On- 
), near the bay of Taronto, found the west^end of the 
e ; thence its direction is generally east, between 
e Ontario and Lake Erie ; it crosses the strait of 
rara, and the Clieneeeco river; after which it be- 
es lost in the country towards the Seneca Lake. 

It is to this slope that our country is indebted, 
I for the cataract of Niagara, and the great falls of 

P 
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the CheneBeco. The cataract of Niagara was (ormi 
down at the northern side of the slope, near to t 
place which is now known by the name of the Land! 
but from the great length of time,added to the great qi 
tity of water, and distance which it fails, the solid at 
is worn away, for about seven miles up towards L 
Erie, and a chasm is formed which no person can 
proach without horror. 

4. Down this chasm the water rushes with a most 
tonishing velocity, after it makes the great pitch, 
going up the road near this chasm, the fancy is consti 
ty engaged in the contemplation of the most romai 
and awful prospects imaginable, until, at length, the ( 
catches th^ falls ; the imagination is instantly arrest 
and you admire in silence I The river is about one fa 
dred and thirty-five poles wide at the falls, and the ] 
pendicular pitch one hundred and fifty feet 

5. The fail of this vast liody of water produce 
sound which is frequently heard at the distance of tw 
ty miles, and a sensiUe tremulous motion in the ea 
for some poles round. A heavy fog, or cloud,^ is c 
stantly ascending from the falls, in which rainbc 
may always be seen, when the sun shines. 

6. This fog, or spray, in the winter season, falls u{ 
the neighbouring trees, where it congeals, and proda 
a most beautiful chrystaline appearance. This remi 
is equally applicable to the falls of the Cheneseco. 

7. The difficulty which would atlend levelling 1 
rapids in the chasm, prevented my attempting it ; bu 
conjecture the water must decend at least sixty-fl 
feet. The perpendicular pitch a^ the cataract is o 
hundred and fifty feet; to these add fifty-eight fc 
which the water falls in the last half mile, immediati 
above the falls, and we have two hundred and seven 
three feet, which the water falls in a distance of alM 
seven miles and a half. 

8. If either ducks or geege, inadvertently alight 
the rapids, above the great cataract, they are incapal 
of getting on the wing again, and are instantly hurri 
on to destruction. ' There is one appearance at this c 
aract worthy of some attention, and which 1 do not 
member to have seen noted by any writer. 
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9. JoBt below the great pitch, the water and foam 
may be seen puffed up ia spherical figures, nearly as 
large as commmi cocks of hay ; they burst at the top, 
and project a column of spray to a prodigious height ; 
they then lubside and are succeeded by others, which 
burst in like manner. This appearance is most con- 
spicuous about*balf way between the island that divides 
ine falls, and the west side of the strait, where the larg- 
est column of water descends. 



Benevolent Affection* 

BENEVOLENCE, from its nature, composes the 
mind, warms the heart, enlivens the whole frame, 
and brightens every feature of the countenance. It 
may justly be said to be medicinal both to soul and body. 
We are bound to it by duty ; we afe invited to it by in- 
terest ; and because both tliese cords are often feeble, 
we have natural kind affections to aid them in their op- 
erations, and supply their defects ; and these affections 
are joined with a manly pleasure in their exertion. 

2. They are amiable even in brute animals. We 
love the meekness of the lamb, the gentleness of the 
dove, the affection of a dog to his master. We cannot, 
without pleasure, observe the timid ewe, who never 
showed the least degree of courage in her own defence, 
become valiant and intrepid in defence of her lamb, 
and boldly assault those enemies, the very sight of 
whom was wont to put her to flight. 

3. Uow pleasant is it to see the family econmny of a 
pair of little birds, in rearing their tender offsprings : 
the conjugal affection and fidelity of tlie parents; tb^ir 
cheerful toil and industry in providing food for their fam- 
ily; their sagacity in concealing their' babitation ; the 
arts they use, often at the perilsof their own lives, lo de- 
coy hawks and other enemies from their dwelling-place ; 
and the affliction they feel when some unlucky boy has 
robbed them of the dear pledges of their affection, and 
frustrated all their hopes of their rising family ! 

. 4. If kind affection be amiable in brutes, it is not less 
BO in our own species. Even the eiiiteiYidl^\^w^^V>x 
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liaTe a powerful cbarm. Every one knows that a pefioo 
of accomplished good breeding, charma every one 
he converses with. And what is this good breeding? 
If we analize it, we shall find it to be made up of look% 
gestures and speeches, which are the natural-signs of faor- 
novolence and good affection. 

5. He who has tlie habit of using these signs witk 
)iropriety, and without meanness, is well bred and po- 
Itte. What is that in the features of the face, wMck 
all men admire ? I believe it consists chiefly in the to 
lures which indicate good affections. 

6. Every indication of meekness, gentleness, and he- 
iiigaily, is a beaafy. On the contrary, every feature that 
indicates pride, passion, envy, and malignity is a de» 
formity. Kind affections, therefore, are amiable fai 
brutes. Even the signs and shadows of them are high- 
ly attractive in our own species. 

7. Indeed, they are the joy and (he ccMiifort of hn- 
nian life, not to good men only, but even to the viciovi 
and dissolute. Without society, and the interconrseof 
afiection, man is a gloomy, melancholy, and joy leas hth- 
ing. 

8. His mind oppressed with cares and fears, he cannot 
enjoy the balm of sound sleep. In constant dread of . 
impending danger, he starts at the rustling of a leaf.-^ 
His ears are constantly upon the stretch, and every ae* 
pbyr brings some sound that alarms him. 

9. When he enters into society, and feels security ia 
ther good affection of friends and neighbors, it is tbe» 
only that his fear vanishes, and his mind is at ease. Hfi 
courage is raised, his understanding is enlightened, and 
his heart dilates with joy. 

1 0. Human society may be compared to a heap of em* 
hers, which, when placedk asunder, can retain neither 
their light nor lieat, amidst the surrounding elements; 
but when brought together, they mutually give heat and 
light to each other ; the flame breaks forth, and not only 
defends itself, but subdues every thing around it. 

11. The security, the happiness, and the strength of 
human society, springs solely from the reciprocal benev* 
olent affections of its members. The benevolent afieo* 
tions, though they be all honourable and lovQly, are not 
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all equally so. There is a sabordination among them, 
and Uie honear we pay lo them generally corresponds 
to the extent of their object 

12. The good husband, the good father, the good 
friend, the ^M)d neighbor, we honour as a good man, 
vrorthy of our love and affection. But the man in whom 
these more private affections are swallowed up in zeal 
for the good of his country, and of mankind, who goes 
about doing good, and seeks opportunities of being use- 
ful to his species, we revere as more than a good man; 
we esteem him as a hero. ^ 



Messiah. A Bacred Edosrue* 



O' 



YE nymphs of Solyma ! begin the song : 
To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 
The mossy fountains and the sylvan shades, 
The dreams of Pindus and the Aonian maids 
Delight no more. O thou my voice inspire. 
Who toqchM Isaiah's hallQwM lips with fire ! 

2. Rapt into future times the bard begun : 

A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son ! ' 
From Jesse's toot behold a branch arise. 
Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies r 
The etherial Spirit o'er its leaves shall move, 
And ott^ts top descend the mystic Dove. 

3. Ye heav'ns, from high the dewy nectar pour. 
And in soft silence shed the kindly show'r. 
The sick and weak the healing plant shall aid, 
From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade ; 
All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shaO ftdl, 
Returning justice lift aloft her scale, 

peace o'er the world her olive wand extend. 
And white rob'd innocence from heav'n descend. 

4. Swift fly the years, and rise th' expected morn ! 
Ob spring to light, auspicious Babe, be born ! 

See nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring, 
With all the incense of the breathing spring ; 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 
See nodding forests on the mountain dance. 

P 2 
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"See spicy clouds from lowly Sharon rise. 
And €armers flow'ry top perfames tbe skies ! 

5. Hark ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers i 
Prepare the nvay ! A God, a God a)[>pearB ! 

A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply, 
The rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity* 

6. Lo, earth receives him from the bending skies ! 
Sink down, ye mountains, and ye vallies, rise ! 
With heads deciin'd, ye cedars, hoftiage (my; 

Be smooth, ye rocks; ye rapid floods, give way 1 
The Saviour comes, by ancient bards foretold : 
Uear him, ye deaf! and all ye blind, behold ! 

7. He from thick films shall purge the visual ray^r 
And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day : 

He the obstructed paths of sound shall clear, 
And bid new music charm th' unfolding ear; 
The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego. 
And leap exulting like tbe bounding roe. 

B. No sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall heat $ 
Prom ev'ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear. 
In adamantine chains shall death be bound, 
And heirs grim tyrant feci th' eternal wound* 

9/ As the good shepherd tends his fleecy Gafe» 
Seeks freshest pasture and the purest air. 
Explores the lost, the wand'ring sheep diieets, 
By day o'ersees them and by night protects ; 
The tender lambs he raises in his arms, 
Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms, ^« 
Thus shall mankind his guardidn care engage, 
The promisM father of the future age. 

10. No more sliall nation against nation rise» 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes. 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover'd o'er, ^^ 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend. 
And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end* 

11. Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful soa 
Shall finish what his short liv'd sire begun , 
Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield. 
And the same hand that sow'd shall reap the fielcK 

12. The swain in barren deserts with surprise 
See lilies spriag, and sudden verdure risej 
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And start, amidst the thirsty wilds, to hear 
New falls of water muroiuring in his ear. 

13. On rifted roeks, the dragou's late abodos, 
The green reed trembies, and the bulrush nods ; 
Waste, sandy vaiiies, once perptex'd with Ihoro^ 
The spir> fir and shapely box adorn ; 

To leafless shrubs the flow'ring prUm succeed, 
And od*rous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

14. The lambs with wolves shall graze the yerdant 
mead, 

And boys in flow'ry bands the tyger lead ; 
The steer and lion at one crib shall meety 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet; 
The smiling infant in his band shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake 
Pleas'd, the green lustre of their scales survey, 
And with their forky tongues shall innocently play. 

15. Rise, crown'd with light, imperial Salem^ rise ! 
Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift tby eyes! 

See a long race thy spacious courts adorn ; 
8ec future sons and daughters, yet unborn, 
In crowding ranks, on ev'ry side arise, 
Demanding life, impatient for the skies! 
See barb'rous nations at thy gates attend. 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend. 

1 6. See thy bright altars throngM with prostrate king^^ 
And heapM with products of Saba^an spriugs ! 

For thee Idume's spicy forests blow. 
And seeds of gold in Ophir's mountain glow. 
See heaven its sparkling portals wide display. 
And break upon thee in a flood of day. 

17. No more the rising sun shall gild the morn, 
Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her silver horn ; 

But lost, dissolved in thy superioi* rays. 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
Overflow tby courts : the Light himself shall shine 
ReTeal'd, and God's eternal day he thine ! 

1 8. The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 

But fix^d his word, his saving pow'r remains. 
Thy realm forever lasts, tby own Messiah reigns.^ 



f 
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Narrative of the captivity of Mrs. Jtndma Howe^ iakatlg 
the Indians at Hinsdale^ jNerv-Uampskirey July 27, 1 75^ 

AS Messn* Caleb Hovfre, Hilkiah Grout, and Bes- 
jamin Gaffieid, who had been hoeing corn in the 
meadow, west of the river, were returning home a little 
before sunset, to a place called Bridgmau^s Fort, the/ 
.7ere fired upon by twelve Indians, who had ambushed 
their path. 

2. Howe was on horseback, with two young lads, Uf 
children, behind him. A ball, which broke his thigh, 
brought him to the ground. His horse ran a few rods 
and fell likewise, aud both the lads were taken. The 
Indians in their savage manner, coming up to Howe^ 
pierced bis body with a spear, tore off his scalp, stuck a 
hatchet in his head, and left him in this forlorn condi* 
lion. 

3. He was found alive the morniqg after, by a parlj 
of men from Fort Hinsdale; aud being asked by one of 
the party whether he knew him, he answered. Yea, I 
know you all. These were his last words, though he 
did not expire until after his friends had arrived with 
him at Fort Hinsdale. Grout was so fortunate as to es- 
cape unhurt. 

4. But Gaffield, in attempting to wade through the 
river, at a certain place which was indeed fordable at' 
that time, was unfortunately drowned. Flushed with 
the success they had met with here, the savages west 
directly to Bridgman's Fort There was no man in it, 
and only three women and some children, Mrs. Jemima 
Howe, Mrs. Submit Grout, and Mrs. Eutiice Gaffield. 

5. Their husbands I need not mention again, and 
their feelings at this juncture i will not attempt to dee* 
crihe. They had heard the enemies' guns, but knew 
not wh'it had hapiiened to their friends. 

6. Extremely anxious for their safety, they stood long- 
ing to embrace then, until at Itfngth, concluding from 
the noise they heard witiiout, that some of them were 
come, they unbared the gate in a hurry to receive them; 
when lo! to their inexpressible disappointment and sur- 
prize, instead of their husbands, in rushed a number of 
hideous Indians, to whom they and their tender etf- 
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ipring became an easy prey ; and Trom whom they had 
nothing to expect, but either au immediate death, or a 
long and doleful captivity. 

7. The latter of these, by the favour of Providence, 
turned out to be the lot of these unhappy woaien, anil 
their still more unhappy, because more helpless, chil- 
dren, Mrs. Gafficld had Init one, Mrs. Grout had three, 
and Mrs. Howe seven. The eldest of Mrs. Ilowe's was 
eleven years old, and the youngest but six months. 

8. The two eldest were daughters which she had hy 
her first husband, Mr. William Phipps, who was also 
Blain by the Indians, of which I doubt not but you have 
seen an account in Mr. Dooiittle^s history, it was from 
the mouth of this woman that I lately received the fore- 
going account. She also gave me, I doubt not, a true 
though to be sure a very jirief and imperfect history of 
lier captivity, which I here insert for your perusal. 

0. The Indians, (she says) having plundered and put 
fire to the fort, we marched, as near as I could judge, 
a mile and a half into the woods, where we encamped 
that night. 

10. When the morning came, and we had advanced as 
mnch farther, six Indians were sent back to the place 
of our late abode, who coljected a little more plunder, 
and destroyed some other effects that had been left be- 
hind ; but they did not return until the day was so far 
Bpent, that it was judged best to continue where wc 
were through the night. 

11. Early the next morning we set oiT for Canada, 
and continued our march eight days successively, until 
we had reached the place where the Indians had left 
their canoes, about fifteen miles from Crown Point. — 
This was a long and tedious march ; but the captives, 
by divine assistance, wer<s enabled to endure it with less 
trouble and difficulty than they ha<l reason to expect. 

12. From such savage masters, in such indigent cir> 
cumstances, we could not rationally hope for Icindcr 
treatment than we received. Some of us, it is true, h.td 
a harder lot than olhers; and amonc the children, 1 
thought my son Squire had the hardest of any. 

13. He was then only four years old, and \\hen we 
stopped to rest our weary limbs, and he sat dnwn on hh 
master's pack^ the savage monster would often knock 
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him off; and sometimes too with the handle of 
hatchet. Several ugly marks, indented on his heft^ 
the crael Indians, at that tender age, are still plaini 
be seen. 

14. At length we arrived at Crown Point, and 
np our quarters there, for the space of near a week, 
the mean time, some of the Indians went to MonI 
and took'several of the weary captives along with tl 
with a view of selling them to the French. They iii 
succeed, however, in finding a market for any of tl 

1 5. They gave my youngest daughter to the govei 
de Vandreuii, had a drunken frolic, and returned a: 
to Crown Point, with the rest of their prisoners. ¥ 
hence we set off for St. John's, in four or five can 
just as night was coming on, and were soon surroui 
with darkness. 

1(3. A heavy storm hung over us. The sound ol 
rolling thunder was very terrible upon the wa 
which at every flash of expansive lightning seeme 
be all in a blaze. Yet to thb we were indebted foi 
the light we enjoyed. No object could we discern 
longer than the flashes lasted. 

1 7. In this posture we sailed in our open tottering 
noes almost the whole of that dreary night. The m 
ing indeed had not yet begun to dawn, when we all v 
ashore ; and having collected a heap of sand and gr 
for a pillow, I laid myself down, with my tender in 
by my side, not knowing where any of my other el 
dren were, or what a miserable condition they migb 
in. 

18. The next day, however, under the wing of 
ever-present and all-powerful Providence^ which had 
served us through the darkness and imminent dangei 
the preceding night, we all arrived in safety at St. Jot 

10. Our next movement was to St. Francois, the 
tropolis, if I may so call it, to which the Indians, ^ 
led us captive belonged. Soon after our arrival at ' 
wretched capital, a council, consisting of the chief 
chem, and some principal warriors of the St. Fran 
tribe, was convened ; and after the ceremonies asua! 
such occasions were over, I was conducted and dell 
ed to an old squaw ; whom the Indians told me 1 1 
call my mother. 
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20. My infant stiil continued to be the property of 
its original Indian owneri. I was nevertheless permit- 
£d to keep it with ine a while longer, for the sake qf 
laving them the trouble of looking after it. When the 
weather began to grow cold, shuddering at the prospect 
af approaching winter, I acquainted my new mother, 
that I did not think it would be possible for me to endure 
\tf if I must spend it with her, and fare as the Indians did. 

21. Listening to my repeated and earnest soiicita- 
lions, that 1 might be disposed of among some of the 
French inhabitants of Canada, she at length set off with 
me and my infant, attended by some male Indians, up- 
•n a journey to Montreal, in hopes of finding a maiket 
for me there. But the attempt proved unsuccessful, 
and the journey tedious indeed. 

22. Our provision was so scanty, as well as insipid 
and unsavoury ; the weather was so cold, and the trav- 
elling so very bad, that it often seemed as if I must have 
perished on the way. 

23. While we were at Montreal, we went into the 
house of a certain French gentleman, whose lady being 
lent for, and coming into the room where I was, to ex- 
amine me, seeing I had an infant, exclaimed with an 
oath, " I will not buy a woman who has a child to look 
after.'' 

24. There was a swill pail standing near me, in which 
I observed some crusts and crumbs of bread swimming 
on the surface of the greasy liquor it contained. Sorely 
pinched with hunger, I skimmed them off with my hands, 
and ate them ; and this was all the refreshment which 
the house afforded roe. 

25. Somewhere in the course of this visit to Montreal, 
my Indian mother was so unfortunate as to catch the 
anaall |M)x, oi' which distemper she died, soon after our 
return, which was by water, to St. Francois. And now 
came on the season when the Indians began to prepare 
for a winter's hunt 

26. I was ordered to return my poor child to those of 
them who still claimed it as their p*^perty. This was a 
severe trial. The babe clung tomy bosom with all its 
might ; but I was obliged to pluck it thence, and deliver 
it, shrieking and screaming, enough to penetrate a heart 
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of stone, into the hands of those unfeeling y 
ivhose tender mercies may be termed cruel. 

2T. It was soon carried off by a hunting party 
Indians, to a place called Messiskow, at. the lo 
of Lake Champlainy whither, in about a month 
was my fortune to follow them. And here I foi 
is true, but in a condition that afforded me no gn 
faction ; it being greatly emaciated and almost 

28. I took it into my arms, and pnt its face 1 
and it instantly bit me with such violeoce, that 
ed as if I must have parted with a piece of m^ 
I was permitted to lodge with it that and the 
lowing nights ; but every morning that intervei 
Indians, I suppose on puri)03e to torment me, a 
away to another wigwam, which stood at a 11 
fance, though not so far from the one in which 
tressed infant was confined, but that I could plaii 
its incessant cries, and heart-rending lainentatic 

29. In this deplorable condition, I was obi 
take my leave of it, on the morning of tlie third 
ter my arrival at the place. We moved down t 
several miles the same day; and the night fo 
ivas remarkable on account of the great eari 
which terribly shook that howling wilderness, 

30. Among the islands hereabouts, we spent t 
tcr season, often shifting our quarters, and rovin, 
from one place to another; our family consis 
three persons only, beside myself, viz. my late n 
daughter, whom therefore I called my sister, h 
bafs and a pappoose. 

31. They once left me alone two dismal night 
when they returned to me again, perceiving titer 
Sit each other, 1 asked, what is the matter ? Tbej 
ed, that two of my children were no more, 
which, they said, died a natural death, and the 
was knocked on the head. 

38. I did not utter many words, but my heart wi 
ly pained within me, and my mind exceedingly tr 
with strange and awful ideas. I often imagined, 
stance, that I plainly saw the naked carcases of m*y^ 
ed children hanging upon the limbs of the trees, as ' 

-.- ■ ■ - 'f 
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>8 are wo&t to bang, the raw hides of Ihose beasts 
Bh«they take in haQting. 

3. It was not long, however, before it was so order- 
ly kind Providence, that I should be relieved, in a 
1 measure, from thyse horrid imaginations; for as I 
walking one dajr upon the ice, observing a Bmoke 
>me distance upon the land, it must proceed, thought 
pm the fire of some Indian hut ; and who knows but 
e one of my poor children may be there. 

4. My curiosity, thus excited, led me to the place; 
there I found my son Caleb, a little boy between 
and three years old, whom I had lately buried, in 
iment at least ; or rather imagined to havelieen de- 
ed of life, and perhaps also denied a decent grave. 

5. I found him likewise in tolerable health and cii^ 
(Stances, under the protection of a fond Indian mo- 

; and moreover bad the happiness of lodging with 
in my arms one joyful night. Again we shifted our 
'ters, and when we had travelled eight or ten miles 
1 the enow and ice, came to a place where the In- 
s manufactured sugar, which they extracted from 
le trees. 

3. Here an Indian came to visit us, whom I knew, 
who could speak English, He asked me why I did 
go to see my son Squire. I replied that I had late - 
een informed that he was dead. He assured me 
he was yet alive, and but two or three miles off, on. 
opposite side of the Lake. 

7. At my request, he gave me the best directions he 
d to the place of his at>ode. I resolved to embrace 
first opportunity that offered of endeavouring to 
ch it out. While I was bu^ in contemplating this 
r, the Indians obtained a litrfe bread, of which they 
3 me a small share. 

3. I did not taste a morse! of it myself, but saved it 
or my poor child, if I should be so lucky as to find 
. At length, having obtained of my keepers leave to 
ibsent for one day, I setoff early in the morning, and 
ring, as well as I could, according to the directions 
!h the friendly Indian had given me, I quickly found 
place, which he had so accurately marked out. 
h I beheld, as I drew nigh, my little son without the 
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camp: bat he looked, thought I, like a starved and 
mangy puppy, that had been wallowing in the ashee. 
took him in my arms, and he spoke to me these wovdii 
iQ tile Indian tongue ; ** mother are you come !** 

40. I took him into the wigwam with me, and obser?-. 
ing a number of Indian children in it, I distributed all 
the bread which I had reserved for my own chiM, amoii| 
them all ; otherwise I should have given great Ofifeace. 

4 ( . My little boy appeared to be very fond of his nef 
mother, kept as near me as possible while I stayed ; and. 
when I told him I roust go, he fell as though he hid^ 
been knocked (!own with a club. 

42. But having recommended him to the careof hiiB 
who made him, when the day was far spent, add the 
time would permit me to stay no longer, 1 departediTon 
may well suppose, with a heavy load at my heart Tile ; 
tidings I had received of the death of my youngest ehUdl 
had, a little before, been confirmed to me l^yonA ft,; 
doubt; but I could not mourn so heartily for the da•^*i 
ceased, as for the living child. 

43. When the winter broke up, we removed to EH; ; 
John's; and through the ensuing summer, our principal 
residence was at no great distance from the fort at taat 
place. In the mean time, however, my sister's hnshaad 
having been out with a scouting party to some of Hie 
English settlements, had a drunken frolic at the M^ 
when he returned. 

44. His wife, who never got drunk, but had often ex* 
perienced the ill efifects of her husband^s intemperance, 
fearing what the consequence might prove, if he shoiiM 
come home in a morose and turbulent humoqr, to avcrid. 
his insolence, proposed <hat we should both retire, afld 
keep out of the reach of it, untjl the storm abated. . 

45. We absconded accordingly; but so it happenedi 
that I returned, and ventured into his presence, before 
his wife had presumed to come nigh him. I found htm 
in his wigwam, and rn a surly moed; and not being 
able to revenge upon his wife, because she was not at 
home, he laid hold of me, and hurried me to the fort; andi 
for a trifling consideration, sold me to a French gett* 
tieman, whoso name was Saccapee. 

46. It is an ill oind certainly, that blows nobody any 
gocid, I had hetn with i^^ hsAvbxsfk a. ifear lackiof 
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> Toorteen days : and,'if not for my sister, jei for me, it 

k^ was a lucky circuimtance indeed> which thus at last, ia 
ftn unexpected moment, snatched me out of their cruel 
hands, and placed me beyond the reach of their ioso- 
lent power. 

4 7. After my Indian master had disposed of me in the 
nianner related above, and the moment of sober reflec- 

1^ lion had arrived, perceiving that the man who bought 
me had taken the advantage of him in ka unguarded 
|- Jiour, his resentment began to kindle, and his indigna- 
tion rose so high, that he; threatened to kill me if he 
jhould meet me alone : or if he could not revenge him* 
self thus, that he would set fire to the fort. 

48. 1 was therefore secreted in an upper chamber, and 
the fort carefully guarded, until his wrath had time to 
*GOoL My service in tlie family, to which I was advan- 
xed, was perfect freedom, in comparison with what it 
had been among the barbarous Indiatt4iJl> - 
. . 49. My new master and mistress were both as kind 
jLvd generous towards me as 1 could reasonably expect. 
1 seldom asked a favour of either of them, but it was 

^' veadily granted. In consequence of w-hich 1 had it in 
my power, in many instances, to' iininister aid and re- 
freshment to the poor prisoners of my own nation, who 
were brought into 8t. John^s during my abode in the 
family of the above-mentioned benevolent and hospita- 
ble Saccapee. 

50. Yet even in this fanuly, such trials awaited me as 
Hl had litfle reason to expect; but stood in need of a 

large stock of prudence, to enable roe to encounter 
them. In this I was greatly assisted by the governor, 
^and Col. Schuyler, who was then a prisoner. ^ 

51. I was moreover under unsipeakable obligations to 
the governor on anotlier account. I had received intel- 
ligence from my daughter Mary, the purport of which 
was, that there was a prospect of her being shortly mar- 
ried to a young Indian of the tribe of St. Francois, with 
which tribe she had continued from the beginning of her 
captivity. These were heavy tidings, and added great- 
ly to the poignancy of my other aflaictions. 

52. However, not long after I had heard this melan- 
choly news, an opportanity presented of acquainting 
that humane and generous gentleman, the commander- 
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!h-chief, and my illustrious benefactor, witb. this 
also, who, in eompassion for my sufferingSt aod to nutt- 
gate my sorrows, iasaed his orders in good time, and 
' itad. my daughter taken away from the Indians, and eofr 
Teyed to the same nnanery where her sister waa then ^ 
lodged, with his expjess iojqnction, that they shoalil '] 
both of them together be w^eli looked after, and careM- 
iy educated, as his adopted children. 

63. In this school of superstition and bigotry they 
continued while the war in those days between Fraoee 
and Great-Britain lasted. At the conclusion of wbicK' 
war, the governor went home to France, took my okleit 
daughter along with him, and mnrried her there tea 
French gentleman, whose name is Gron Lewis. 

54. He was at Boston with the fleet under Count de 
Estaing, (1778) and one of his clerks. My otbet 
daughter still continuing in the nun'^ery, a considerable 
time had clasped after my reti*' im captivity, wben^ 
1 made a journey to Gana^ ing to use my het^ ^ 
ondeaTOurs not to retu- ' .\ 

55. I arrived jus^ ' \j « •- - «>it her being sent to . 
France. She *- aU the next yessel thit ' 
sailed for t^ .and it extremely difficuHlo 
prevail .<; nunnery and go home with ffle* ] 

^ .aiUtely refused ; and all the persoBp i 

^lents I could use with her were to noet. ; 

after I had been to the governor, and obtained ; 

wf from him to the superintendent of the nuns, ift.v 

iiich he threatened, if my daughter should not be dih'jl 
Jivered immediately into my hands, or could not be pre*:q 
vailed with to submit to my parental authority, that he i| 
would send a band of soldiers to assist me in bringiugf] 
her away. ^ 

57. But so extremely bigoted was she to the cnstonB '; 
nml religion of the place, that after ail, she left it with the 
greatest reluctance, and ^he most bitter lamentations^ 
which she coiitinued as we passed the streets, and whol- 
ly refused to be comforted. My good friend, Major 
Small, whom we met with on the way, tried all he could 
to console her ; and was so very kind and obliging as to 
bear us company, and carry my daughter behind him on . 
horseback. 

53, But! have run on a little before my story j for- 
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I have not yet informed you of the means and manne^ 
of my own redemption ; to the accomplishing of which* 
the recovery of my daughter ju«t mentioned, and the 
ransoming of some of my other cliildren, several gentle- 
men of note.contributed not a little ; to whose good- 
ness, therefore, I am greatly indebted, and sincerely 
hope, I si^all never be so ungrateful as to forget it. 

59. Col. Scliuyler, in particular, was so vt;ry kind and 
generous as to advance 2700 livres t(^rocure a raosopi 
for myself and three of my children. He accompanied 
'and conducted us from Montreal to Albany, and enter- 
tained us in the most friendly^ and hospitable manner a 
considerable time at his own house, and 1 believe en- 
tirely at his own expense. > 



Extract from the Speech rf Mr, Pitt^ in the British Par" 

liament, January 20, 1775. 

Mt Lords, 

I RISE with astonishment to see these papers brought 
to your table at so late a period of this business : 
papers, to tell us what? Why what all the world knew 
before: that the Americans, irritated by repeated inju*' 
rieSj and stripped of their inborn rights and dearest priv- 
ileges, have resisted, and entered into associations for 
the preservation of their common liberties. 

2. Had the early situation of the people of Boston 
been attended to, things would not have come to thi^» 
But the infant complaints of Boston were literally treat- 
ed like the capricious sqiidtk of a chiH who, it was 
eaid, did not know whether it was grieved or not. 
^ 3. But full well I knew, at that time, that this chili, 
if not redressed,would soon assume the courage and voice 
of a man. Full well I knew, that the sons of ancestors, 
born under the same free constitution, and once breath- 
ing the same liberal air as Englishmen, would resist up- 
on the same principlestand on the same occasions. 

4. What has government done ? They have seat an 
totted force, consisting of seventeen thousand men, to 

Q2 
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dragoon the BostoDians into Avhatis €al1ed'tlMir duty 
and) 80 far from once turning their eyes to the politij 
and dedtructive conseqaence of this acheme, are coBr 
etantly sending out more troops. And we are toldy la 7 
the language of menace^ that if Beyenteen thooBand noBea/-^ 
vron*t do, fifty thousand shall. 

5. It is true, my Lords, with this force they ibii^ tw^^ ] 
age the country; waste and destroy aa they mafch; • 
but, in the progrAs of fifteen hundred mit4^, cao-they / 
occupy the places they hare passed ? WiU not a coun^ 
tryi which can produceHhree millions of peopleiwranged 
and in8ulted«as»thev are,' start up like hydras in every 
corner, and gather fresh strength from fresh oppotitoit 

*6« Nay/ what dependence can you l}||ve upon the soU 
diery, the unhappy engines of your wrath ? They are 
Englishmen, who must feel for the privileges of English- 
men. Do you think that these men can turn their anns 
against their brethren ! Surely no. A victory must he 
to them a defeat ; and carnage a sacrifice. 

7. But it is not merely three millions of people, the 
produce of America, we have to contend with in Ibb 
tfnatural struggle ; many more are on their side diapers^' 
ed over the face of this wide empire. Eveiy whig ia ^ 
this country and in Ireland is with them. • 

8. Who then, let me demand, has given, end contSn-' ' 
lies to give this strange and unoonstitutional advice ? I ' 
do not mean to level at one man, er an^ particular set 
of men ; but thus much I will venture to declaim, that . 
if his M^sty continues to hear such counsellors, h^ will 
not only be badly advised^ hut undont^ 

9. He may contiuue indeed to wear hb crown ; bat 
it will not be worth his wearing. Robbed of so j>rinel^ 
pal a jewel as America, it. will Jose its lustre, and no 
ioDger beam that effulgence which should irradiate tkp 
brow of majesty. 

10. In this alarming crisis, I coi(ie with this paper la 
my hand to offer you the best of my experience and ad^ 
vice ; which is, that a humble petition be presented $m 
his Mfyesty, beseeching him, that in order to open the 
way towards a happy settlement of the dangerous trov 
lies in Americay it may graciously please him) fliat iiO* 
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mediate orders be giveii to €ieneral Gagisifor removing 
fail megesty's forces from the tow^n of Boston. 

11. And this, my lords, upon the most mature and 
deliberate grounds, is the best adviee i can give you 
at this juncture. Such conduct will convince Ameri- 
ca that you mean to try her cause in the spirit oifrce- 
dom and inquiry^ and not in hUers ef blood. 

13. There is no time to be lost. Every hour is big 
with danger. Perhaps^ while I am now s{>eaking, the 
decirive blow isstrucic, which may involve millions in 
the consequence. And, believe me, the very ^rst drop 
of blood which is shed, will cause a wound which may 
never be healed. 



r The Lion. 

THIS animal is produced in Africa, and the hottest 
parts of Asia. It is found in the greatest numbers 
in the scorched aifd desolate regions of the torrid zone, 
and in all the interior parts of the vast eontinent of 
Africa. 

2. In these desert regions, fromAvhence mankind are 
driven by the rigoi9>us heat ef the climate^ this animal 
reigns sole master, lis disposition seems to partake of 
itie ardor of its native soil. Inflamed by the influence 
of a burning sun, its rage is most tremendous," and its 
courage undaunted. 

3. Happily, indeed, the species is not numerous, and is 
vaid to be greatly diminished ; for if we may credit the 
testimony of thoi^ who have traversed these vast deserts, 

' the number of Kons b not nearly so great as formerly. 

4. From numberless accounts, we are assured, that, 
powerful and terrible as this animal is, its anger is nobi?, 
its courage magnanimous, and its temper susceptible of 
grateful impressions. It has often been seen to desfuse 
weak and contemptible enemies, and even to pardon 
ihehr insults when it was in his power to punish them. 

5. It ha» been known to spare the life of an animal 
that was thrown to be devoured by it ; to live in habits 
of perfect cordiality with it; to share its subsistence, 
and even to giv6 it a preference wliere its pgrlioii of fooA 
was scanty* • 
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6. The rorna of the lioo is strikingly bold and miyec- 
(ic. His large and shaggy main, ^vhich he can erect at 
pleasure, surrounding his awful- front; hia hugeeye-. 
brows ; his round and fiery eyeballs, which upon the 
least irritation seem to glow with peculiar lustre ; togetli-' 
er with the formidable appearance of his teeth^ exhibit a 
picture of terrific grandeur which no words can deacribe. 

7. The length of the largest lion is between eight 
and nine feet; the tail about four ; and its height about 
four feet and a half. The female is about one fourth' 
part less, and without a mafie. 

8. As the lion advances in. years, itff mane grows 
longer and thicker. The hair on the rest of the. body 
is short and smooth, of a tawny color, but whitish on 
the l>elly. Its roaring is loiid and dreadful. When 
heard in the night, it resembles distant thunder. Its . 
cry of anger is much louder and shorter. 

0. The lion seldom attacks any animal openly, es* 
cept when impelled by extreme hunger ; in that case 
no danger deters jiim. But, as most animals endearor 
to avoid him, he is obliged to have recourse to artificCi 
and take his prey by surprise. 

10. For this purpose he crouches on his belly in 
some thicket, where he waits till his prey agproacbes; 
and then with one prodigious spring, he leaps upon it at 
the distance of fifteen or twenty feet, and generally 
seizes it at the first bound. 

11. If he miss his olyect he gives up the pursuit ; and- 
turning back towards the place of his ambush, he met^ 
sures. the ground step by step, and again lies in wait for 
another opportunity. The lurking places are generally' 
chosen by him near a spring, or by the side of a river, 
where he has frequently an opportunity of catching 
such animals as come to -quench their thirst 

12. The lion is a long lived animal, although, nata^ 
ralists differ greatly as to the precise period of its ex- 
istence. Of some that have been trained in the tower 
of London, one lived to the age of sixty-three yeais^ 
and another exceeded seventy. 

1 3. The aspect of the lion corresponds with the nobli 
and generous qualities of his mind ; bis figure is reipec(^ 
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' ' able ; his looks are detennined ; his gait is stately, and 
h^. his voice tremendous. In a word, the body of the lion, 
^'. appears to be the best model of strength joine<l toagility.' 
1^ 14. As a proof that he is capable of esiercising t^ 
^ generous and friendly disposition towards mankind, we 
,. have the following anecdote of one which was kept in 
;- the tower of London. 

^ 15. When this lion was confined in the den alone, an 
^' accident happened to the lower part of it, wbich so im- 
L paired the wood work, that he could not be kept with 
safety ; the carpenter was therefore called to repair it, 
. ii?ho wisely stood at a distance^ and would not approach 
, • the den for fear of the lion. 

16. Upon this, one of the keepers stepped into the 
den, and engaged to keep the lion at the upper part of 

. l^is house, while the carpenter was at work beneath. — 
It happened, however, that the keeper, after playing 
some time with the lion, fell fast asleep. , 

17. The carpenter continued his work, without know* 
ing the danger to which he was exposed : and when M 
had finbbed his work, called to the keeper to come 
down and fasten the door ; but received no answer. 

1 8. He then ran out of the den, and was greatly sur- 
prised to see, through the grate, both the keeper and the 
lion stretched upon the floor and sleeping together.—-* 
He called to him again, but the keeper was too sound 
asleep to return any answer. 

19. The lion, however, reared up his frightful head, 
and after looking some time at the carpenter, threw his 
huge paw over the keeper s breast and laying his uosd 
upon his head, again composed himself to rest. 

20. The carpenter, already terrified with bis own sit- 
uation, was still more alarmed when he .saw the keeper 

. thus encircled with the paws of the lion, and ran into 
the house for aid. 

21. Some of the people came out, and having bolted 
the den door, which the carpenter had neglected in his 
precipitate retreat, they roused the keeper from bis 
sleep, wbo.^shaking the lion by the paw, took his leave, 
but the lion was too w^l bred to sufler his frieml ' togu 
wiilbout some little ceremonj or marks of esteem* 
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22. He first rubbed bis great nose agdnst thi 
er^s knees, tben facid him by the coat, as if Ub yn 
hare said, "Do staj a little longer;** and wherii^l 
found that no entreaties could prevail, he coui 
waited on him to the door. 



Story rf the grateful Tktrk. 

IT is too much to be lamented, that different natioi 
frequently make bloody wars with each oiher; and^^ 
when they take any of tlieir enemies prisonens. inst^ut ' 
of using them well, and restoring them to liberty, thi^ 
confine them in prisons, or sell them as slayes. The 
enmity that thece has often been between many of the • '\ 
Italian states, particularly the Venetians, and the ^ 
Turks, is sufficiently known. 

2. It once happen^ that a Venitian ship had taken 
many of the Turks prisoners, and according to the bUf 
barous custom I have mentioned, thes^ unhappy men 
had been sokl to different persons in the city. By ae» 
eident, one of the slaves lived opposite to the hoose.tjC, 
a rich Venetian, who had an only son of about the s^-^' 
of twelve years. ■' [ 

3. It halppened that this tittle boy used freqaentljr'' 
to stop as he passed near Hamet, for that was the name 
of the slave, and gaze at him very attentively. Hapeti 
who remarked in the face of the child the appearance 
of good nature and oomp»jBsion, used always tOMMiute 
him v.ith the greatest courtesy, and testified the great- 
est [ileasure in his company. 

~ 4. At length the little boy took such a fancy to t1ie» 
slave, that he used to visit him several times in the 
ilay and brought him such little presents as he had it in 
his power to make, and which he thought would be of 
i2se to his friend. 

5. But though Hamet seemed always to take the 
greatest delight in the innocent caresses of his little 
friend, yet the child could not help remarking that Ham- 
et was frequently extremely sorrowful ; and he often 
surprised him on a sudden, when tear? were trickling 
down his face, although be did his utmost to conceal 
tbeni; 
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Therlittle boy was at leogtb so much affected with 
repetition of tbis sight, that h^ spoke of it to his fa- 
and begged bim, if he had it in his power, to make 
Haoiet happy. The father, who was extremely 
of his son, aod besides, had observed that he set- 
requested any thing which was not generous and 
ine, determined to see the Turk himself, and talk 
m. 

Accordingly he went to him the next day, and oV 
ng him for sofne time in silence, was strtkck with 
■xtraordioary appearance of mildness ard honesty 
h his countenance discovered. At length be said 
im, Are you thatHamet of whom my son is so 
, and of whose gentleness and courtesy I have so 
I heard him talk ? 

Yes, said the Turk, I am that unfortunate Hamet, 
have now been for. three years a captive : during 
space of time, your son, if you are his fathe;-, is the 
human being that seems to have felt any eompas- 
for my sufferings ; therefore, 1 must confess, he is 
nly object to which 1 am attached in this barbar- 
^ountry ; and night and morning 1 pray that Pow- 
hoisequaHy the God of Turks and Christians, to 
t him every blessing he deserves, and to preserve 
from all the miseries I suffer. 
Indeed, Hamet, said the merchant, he is much qb- 
[ to you, although from his present circumstances, 
3€9 not appear much exposed to danger. But tell 
for I wish to do you good, in what can f assist you ? 
ly son informs me that you are the prey of contin- 
egret and sorrow. 

. Is it wonderful, answered the Turk with a glow 
onerous indignation that suddenly animated his 
tenance, is it wonderful that I should pine in ei- 
ly and mourn my fate, who am tiereft of the first 
noblest present of nature, my liberty ? And yet, 
ered the Venetian, how many thousands of our na** 
do you retain in fetters ? 

I am not answerable, said the Turk, for the cruelty 
y countrymen, more than you are for the barbarity 
)urs. liut as to myself, I have never practisi'd the 
nan custom of enslaving my fellow-creatures ; I 
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» 

liave neyer spoiled the Venetian merchants of their pro* 
perty to increase my riches ; I have always respected the : 
rights of nature, and therefore it is the more severe— r^ i 

12. Here a tear started from his eye> and wetted his . 
manly cheek ; instantly, however, he recoUecti i hisH 
self, and folding his arms npon his bosom, and gentjf \ 
bowing bis head, he added, God is good, and man nmrt ' 
submit to his decrees. The Venetian was affected wi'Qi 
tffis appearance of manly fortitude, and said, Haniet«I/ 
pity your sufferings, and may perhaps be able to relievt 
them. What would you do to regain your liberty. 

13. What would i do ? answered Hamet; 1 would 
confront every |iain and danger that isn. appal the heart 
of man. Nay, answered the merchant, yon will not be 
exposed to such a trial. The means of your delive^ 
ance are certain, provided your courage does not belie 
your appearance. ^ 

1 4. Name them ! name them 4 cried the impaiiant 
Hamet; place death before me in every horrid shape, and 

if 1 shrink Patience, answered the merchant, wa 

shall be observed. But hear me attentively. 1 have in 
this city an inveterate foe, who has heaped upon me eve- 
ry injury which can most bitterly sting the heart of man« .< 

)5. This man is brave as he is haughty ; and I must } 
confess that the dread of his strength and valor has 
hithevto deterred me from resenting his insults as they \ 
deserve. Now, Hamet, your look, your form, your ! 
wordsjConvince me that you were born for manly daiing. i 

16. Take this dagger, and as soon as the shades of I 
night involve the city, 1 myself will conduct you to the \ 
place, where you may as once revenge your friend, and ^ 
reg.^in your freedom. 

1 7. At this proposal, scorn and shame flashed from 
the kindling eye of Hamet, and passion for a considera- 
dle time deprived him of the [)ower of utterance ; a£ 
length he lifted his arms as high as his chains would 
permit, and cried with an indignant tone, Mighty Pro- 
phet ! and are these the wro'ches to which you permit 
your faithful votarieb to be enslaved ? 

15. Go, base Christian, and know that Hamet would 
not stoop to the vile trade of an assnssin/orall the wealth 
of Venice! nOjUot to purchase the freedom of all his race'. 
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At theserwords, the merchanf, without c^emiDg mncli 
abashed, told him he was sorry he had offended him^ 
but that he thought freedom had been dearer to hiAi than 
be found it was. 

19. However, added he, as he turned bis back, you 
will reflect upon tny proposal, and perhaps by to-morrow 
yon may change your mind. Hamet disdained to an- 
swer, and the merchant went his way. 

20. The next day, however, he returned in company 
with his son, and mildly accosted Hamet thus : TKe 
abruptness of the proposal I yesterday made you might 
perhaps astonish you ; but I am now come to discourse 
the matter more calmly with yon, and I doubt not when 
jou have heard my reasons 

21. Christian, interrupted Hamet, with a severe, but 
composed countenance, cease at length to insult the 
miserable with proposals more shocking than even these 
chains. If thy religion permits such acts as those, 
know that they are execrable and abominable to tho 
soul of every Mahometan ; therefore, from this moment 
let us break off all farther intercourse, and be strangers 
to each other. 

22. No, answered the mercha!ht, flinging Iiimself in- 
to the arms of Hamet, let us from this moment be more 
closely linked than ever? Generous man, whose virtues 
may at once disarm and enlighten thy enemies ! Fond- 
ness for my son first made me interested in thy fate ; 
but from i\\e moment that I sslw thee yesterday, I de- 
termined to set thee free. Therefore, pardon me this 
unnecessary trial of thy virtue, which has only raised 
th<(e higher in my esteem. 

23. Francisco tias a soul which is as averse to deeds 
of treachery and blood as even Hamet himself. From 
this moment, generous man, thou art free ; thy ransom is 
already paid, with no other obligation than that of re^ 
membering the affection of this thy young and faithful 
friend; and perhaps, hereafter, when tliou seest an un- 
happy christian gre ning in Turkish fetters, thy genf^ 
rosity may make thee think of Venice 

24. The feelings of Hamet at this unexpected deli v 
erance is not to be described. Ftanciseo put him OJ^ 
board a ship which was bomitlts one oC tbe Cbecbo 
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islancltf, and after taking leave or him in the tendenst 
manner, forced hira to accept of a purse of gold to pay 
his expenses 

25. Affectionate was the parting of Hamet with his 
little friend, whom he embraced in an agony of teBde^ 
ness, weptOTcr him, and implored heaven to gruthim 
all the blessings of this life. 

26. Abont six months afterwards, one morning, while 
the family were all in bed, Francisco's house was disco- 
vered to be on fire, and great part of the bouse was in 
flames before the family was alarmed. The terrified 
servants had but just time to awaken Francisco, who 
was no sooner got into the street than the whole stai^ 
case gave way and fell into the flames. 

27. If the merchant thought himself happy on having 
saved himself, it wast)nly for a moment, as he soon re- 
collected, that his beloved son was left behind to the • 
mercy of the flames. He sunk into the deepest despair, 
when upon enquiry he found, that his son, who sleptin 
an upper apartment, had been forgotten in the generti 
confusion. 

23. He raved in agonies of grief, and oflered half his 
fortune to any one who would risk his life to save his 
child. As he was known to be very rich, several lad- 
ders were instantly raised by those who wished to ob- 
tain the reward ; but the violence of the flames drove 
ev^ry one down who attempted it. 

29. The unfortunate youth then appeared on the top 
of the housv, extending: his arms, and calfing out for 
aid. The unhap))y father became motionless, and re- 
mained in a state of insensibility. At (his critical mo* 
ment, a man rushed through the crowd, and ascended 
the tallest ladder, seemingly determined to rescue the 
youth, or perish in the attempt. 

*'^0. A sudden ^ust of flame bursting forth, led the 
people to suppose he was lost ; but he presently appear* 
ed desemding the ladder with the child in his arms^ 
without rfceiving any material injury. A universal 
shout attended this noble action, aod the father, to bis 
inexpressible surprise, an recovering from hisswoon* 
found his child in his arinS' 

31. \fterg;ivinfi: vent to the first emotions of tendep 
rress, be inquired after his generous deliverer, whose 
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features were so changetl by the smoke, that they could 
not be distinguished. Francisco immediately prttseot- 
ed him with a purse of gold, promising the next day 
to gire him t(ie reward he had offered. 

32. The stranger re|i4ied, that he should accept of no 
reward. Francisco started, and thought he kufw the 
voice, when his son flew to the arms of his deliverer, and 
cried out, *' It is my dear'^Haraet ! it is my dear Hamet V^ 

33. The astonishment and gratitude of the merchant 
were equally excited ! and retiring from the crowd, he 
took Hamet with him to a friend's house. As soon as 
they were alone, Francisco inquired by what means he 
had been a second time enslaveil. 

34. i will tell you in a few words, said the generous 
Turk. When I was taken by the Venetian galiies, my 
father shared in my captivity. It was his fate, and not 
iny own, which- so often made me shed those tears, 
"nrhich first attracted the notice of your amiable son. 

35. As soon as your bount}' had set me free, i flew 
to the Christian who had purchased my father, 1 told 
him, that as I was young and vigorous, and he aged and 
inlirhi, i would be his slave instead of my father. 

36. I added too the gold which your bounty had be- 
stowed on me, and by thes(^ means 1 prevailed on the 
Chrisfian to send back my father in that ship you had 
provided for me, without his knowing the cause of hid 
freed(mi. Since that time I have stayed herea willing 
slave, and Heaven has been so gracious as to put it in- 
to my power to save the life of that youth* which I 
"value a thousand times more than my own. 

37. The merchant was astonished at such an in- 
stance of gratitude and affection, and pressed Hamet to 
accept of the half of his fortune and to settle in Ven- 
ice for the remainder of his days. Hamet, however, 
with a noble magnanimity, refused the offer, saying, he 
had done^o more than what every one ought to do in 
a similar situation. 

38. Though Hamet seemed to under-rate his past ser- 
vices to the merchant, yet the latter coi/ld not suffer 
things to pass in this manner. He again purchased his 
free<iom, ajid fitted a ship out on purpose to lake him back 
to his own country. At parting, they mutually embraced 
each other, and as they thought,took an eternal fareweK 
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39. After maDy years had elapsed, and young Fnn- 
-cisco was grown up to manbood, beloved and respeeted 
6y every one, it so happened that some business made 
St necessary for hira and his father to visit a nelgfaboup- 
libg city on the coast $ and as they supposed a passage 
by sea would be more expeditious than by land, they 
embarked in a Venetian vessel, which was bound to 
that port, and ready to sail. 

40. A favorable gale soon wafted them out of sight 
. and promised them a speedy passage ; but, unfortunate- 
ly for them, before they had proceeded half their voyage 
they were met by some Turkish vessels, who, after an 
obstinate resistance from the Venetians, boarded th^m^ 
loaded them with irons, and carried them priaonen to 
Tunis. There they were exposed in the market place 
f n their chains, in order to l>e sold as slaves. 

41. At last, a Turk came to the market, who seemed 
to be a man of superior rank, and after looking over the 
prisoners, with an expression of compassion, be fixed bis 
eyes upon young Francisco, and asked the captain what 
was the price of that young captive. 

42. The captain replied, that he would not part with 
him for less than five hundred pieces of gold. The Turk 
considered that as a very extraordinary price, since he 
had seen him sell others, that exceeded him in strength 
i^d vigor, for less than a fifth part of that money. 

43. That is true, (replied the captain) but he shall 
cither fetch me a price that will repay me the damage 
he has or;'*,asioDed me, or he shall labor all the reat of 
his life at the oar. The Turk asked him what damage 
he could have done him more than the rest of the crew. 

44. It was he (replied the captain) who animated the 
Christians to make a desperate resistance, and thereby 
proved the destruction of many of my bravest seamen. 
\Ve three times boarded them with a fury that seemed 
invincible, and each time did that youth attack us with 
a cool and determined opposition ; so that we were ob- 
liged to give up the contest, till other ships came to our 
assistance. I will therefore have that price for him, or 
I will punish him for life. 

45. The Turk now surveyed young Francisco more 
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attentively than before : and the young man, who had 
hitherto fixed his eyes in sHllen silence on the ground* 
at length raised them up; but he had no sooner oeheld 
the person who was talking to the captain, than, in a 
loud voice he uttered the name of Hamet. The Turk, 
sthick with astonishment, surveyed him for a moment, 
and then caught him in his arms. 

46. A^ter a moment's pause, the generous Hamet lift- 
ed up his hands to heaven, and thanked his God, who 
had put it in his power to sliow his gratitude; but words 
cannot express his feelings, when he found that both 
father and son were slaves. Suffice it to say. that he 
instantly bought their freedom, and conducted them to 
bis magnificent house in the city. * 

47. They had here full. leisure to discourse on the 
strange vicissitudes of fortune, when Hamet told his 
Venetian friends, that after their generossity had pro- 
cured him liberty, he became an officer In the Turkish 
army, and happening to tie fortunate in all his enterpri- 
ses, he had been gradually promoted, till he arrived at 
the dignity of Bashaw of Tunis. 

48. That in this situation he found the greatest con- 
solation in alleviating the misfortunes of the christiaii 
prisoners,and always attended the sales of those unhappy 
slaves to procure liberty to a certain number of them. 
And gracious Allah^added he}ha8 this day put it in my 
power in some measure to returnTthe duties of gratitude,. 

49. They contmued some days with Hamet, who did 
every thing in his power to amuse and divert them ; 
but as he found their desire was to return to their own 
country, he told them that he would not detain them 
against their wishes ; and that they should embark the 
next day in a ship bound for Venice, which would be 
furnished with a passport to carry them safe there. 

50. The next day he dismissed them with every mark 
of tenderness and affection, and ordered a party of his 
-own guards to attend them to the vessel. They had no 
sooner got on board, than they foand to their inexpress* 
tbie surprise and joy, that they were in the very ship 

M whkh they bad been taken, and that, by the geneipos- 

B2 
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ty of Haroet, not oniy the ship, but the whole crew, 
were redeemed and restored to Ireedofti. 

61. Francisco and his son, after a quick passage, ar- 
rived in their own country, wliere they lived beloved 
and respected, and endeavoured to convince every one 
they knew, how great were the vicissitudes of fortune, 
and that God never suffers humanity and generosity to 
go unrewarded, here or hereafter. 



The quarrel of Brutus and Cassius. 

Cas&ius. fYlHAT you have wronged me doth ft|q[>ear 

■ in this. 

You have t'sondemned and noted Lucius Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians; 
Wherein my letter (praying on his side, 
Because I kuew tlie man) was slighted of. 

Brutus, You wrohgM yourself to write in such a caee^^ 

Cos. In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear its comment. 

Hru. But let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching pairn^ 
To sell and >rart your offices for gold. 
To undepervers. 

Ca,s'. 1 an itching palm ! * 

Fou know that you are Brutus that speak this, 
Or, b<^ asBurM this speech were else your last. 

Bru, The name of Cas-sius honors tiira corruption. 
And chastisement doth therefore hide its head. 

Gas, Chastisement! 

}Jrn. Remember March, the ides of March rcmembeY ; 
.Did not &;reat Julius bleed for justice* sake ? 
tVhat vittiah touchMhis body, that did stab. 
And not for justice ? What, shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this world, 
iiut for supporting robbers ; and shall we now 
Oontaminatc our tingcrs with these bribes ; 
And sell the mighty meed of our large honors 
For 80 much trash as may be grasped lbu» ? 
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[ had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Komaii. 

Cos. Brutus, bay not roe, 
['11 not endure it ; you forget yourselT, 
To hedge me in ; 1 am a soldier, I, 
)ider in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to; you are not^Cassius. 

Cas» I am. 

Bru. I say you are not. 

Cos. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself — 
Save a mind upon your health — tempt me no farther*: , 

Bru. Away, slight man ! 

Cos. Is it possible ? 

Bru. Hear me, for I will speak* 
Uust I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
3 hall I be frighted when a madmim fitares ? 

Cas. Must I endure all this ? ' <. 

Bru, AH thisi aye, more, Fret till yiour proud heart 
breaks. 

00 tell your slaves how choleric you are. 

And make 3'our bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? 
Musi I observe you? Must I stand and crouch 
rjnder your testy humor ? Be assured, 
You rhall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you ; for, froin this day forth> 
rtl use you for my ntirth, yea, for my laughter, 
Wfif.n you are waspish. 

Cos. Is it come to this ? 

Bru, You say you are a better soldier i 
Let it appear so; make your vaunting tfue, 
And it shall please me weH. For my own part, 

1 shall be glad to leuro of noble men. 

Cos. You wrong me every way; you wrong me,Brutap 
I said an elder soldier, not a better ! 
Did I say a better ? 

Brv, If you did, I care not. 

€as. When Cesar liv'd, he durst not thus have mov'd 
me. 

Bru. Peace, peace, yon durst not 00 have tempted hiio7 

,Om, I durst not? 
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Bru. No. 

Cos. What, durst not tempt him ! 
Brtu For your life you durst not. 
Cos, Do not presume too much upon my love ; 
I may do what I shall be sorry for. 

Bru. You have done what you should be sorry fo 
There is no terror, Gassius, in your threats; . 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums or gold, which you deny'd me ; 
For 1 can raise no money by vile means, 

I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachms, than to wring 
From the hard band or peasants, their vile trashy 
By any indirection. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 
Which you deny'd me ; was that done like Cassins f 
Should 1 have answered Caius Cassius so ? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous. 
To lock such rascal counters from his friend, 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 
Dash him to pieces. 

Cos. I denyM you not. 

Bru. You did. 

Cos, I did not; he was but a fool {hei 

That brought mj answer back. Brutus hath riv'd 
A friend should bear a friend's infirmities ; 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru, I do not. Still you practice them on me.- 

Cos, You love me not. 

Bru. I do not like your faults. 

Cos. A friendly eye could never see such faul(|, 

Bru, A flatterer's would not, though they do 
Appear as huge as high Olympus. 

Cus. Come, Anthony, and young Octavius^ jcomel 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassiis ; 
For Cassius is a- weary of the world ; 
Haled by one he loves ; brav'd by his brother ; 
Check'd like a bondman ; all his faults observ'd^ 
Set in a i^ote boc^, learn'd and conn'd by rote 
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*ro cast into my teetb. O, I could weep 

My spirit from my eyes ! — There is my dagger, 

Jknd here my naked breast ! iwithia a heart 

3Deater than Plutus' minfr, richer than gold ! 

If that thou need'st a Roman's, take it forth. 

I, that denyM thee gold, will give my heart ; 

^Strike as thou didst at Cesar : for I know, 

"When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov^dst him better :• 

Than ever thou lov'dst Cassius. 

Bru» Sheathe your dagger ; 
Xe angry when you will, it shall have scope; 
Bo what you will, dishonor shall be humor. 
Oh Cassius, you are yoked wit)i a lamb, 
That carries anger, as the flint liears fire ; . 
Which, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again* 

Cos. Hath Cassius liv'd 
'To be but mirth and laoghtcf to his Bmtus, 
When grief and blood ill-temper'd vexeth him ? 

Bru. When 1 spoke that, I was ill-temperM too. 

Cos, Bo you confess so much ? give me your bans'. 

JBru. And my heart too* 

Cos. O Brutus t 

Bru. What's the matter ? 

Cos. Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
When that rash humor which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful ? 

Bru. Yes, Cassius, and from henceforth, 
When you are over-earnest with your Bmtus, 
He'll think your mother chides^ and leave you scr. 



Speech of Dimosthmes to the Aiheniansy concerning the 

regulation tf the State. 

YOU ask, Athenians, " What real advantage have 
we derived from the speeches of Demosthenes? He 
S'ses when he thinks proper ; he deafens us with his 
irangu^s ; he declaims against the degeneracy of pre^ 
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sent times; he tells us of the virtue of our ancestonj' 
he transports us by his aiiy extraTag&uce; he puflb up 
our wanUy ! ami then sits down." 

2. But could these my speeehes once gain an ^ffectfr 
a1 influence upon your minds, so great would be the aii- 
vantages conferred upon my country, that, were 1 ts 
attempt to speak them^ they would appear to many itf 
visionary. Yet still I must assume the merit of doiog 
some service, by accustoming you to hear salntaly 
truths. 

3. And if your connsellors.be solicitous for any pdot 
of moment to tJieir country, let them first cure yM 
ears, for they are distempered ; and this, from tbeifr 
veterate habit of listening to falsehoods, to every ihin^ 
rather than your real interests. 

4. There is no man who dares openly and boldly t$ 
declare, io what case our constitution is subveHed. But 
I shall declare it When you, Athenians, become t 
helpless rabble, without conduct, without property, widir . 
out arms, without order, without unanimity ; when li«tlh 
eryour general, nor any other person, hath tite least » 
spect for your decrees; when no maa dares to ioformyw 
of this your condition, to urge the necrssary refomuUiOBi 
much less to exert his effort to eflectit; then is your 
constitution subvertedT And this is now the cAse. 

5. But, O my fellow*citizens ! a language 6f a dlfRM^ | 
ent nature hath poured in upon us; false, and high^ 
dangerous to the State. Such is that assertioa, thatia j 
your tribunals is your great security; that yoo^ right of i 
suffrage is tJie real bulwark of the constitution. ThKt ,| 
these tribunals are our common resource in allprir ! 
vate contests, I acknowledge. * 

6. But it is by arms we are to subdue our enemies; 
by arms we are to defend our State. It is not by one 
decrees that we can conquer. To those, on the contra- 
ry, who fight our battles with success, to these we owe 
the power of decreeing, of transacting all our affalrii 
without control or danger. In arms, then, let us be te^ ' 
rible; in our judicial transactions, humane. \ 

7. If it be observed, that these sentiments are moii 
elevated than might be cxpecteil from my character, thi 
observation; I confess, i? just. Whatever is said about a * 
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I sfate of such dignity, upon affairs of snch importaoce, 
sboiftd appear more elevated than any character. To 
your worth should it correspond, not to that of the 
speaker. 

8. And now I shall inform you why none of those, 
who stand high in your esteem, speak in the same man- 
ner. The candidates for office and employment go abovt 
soliciting your voices, the slaves of pofmlar favor. To 
gain the rank of general is each man's great concern ; 
not to fill this station with true manlike intrepidity. 

9. Courage, if he possess it, he deems unnecessary; 
for, thus he reasons; be has the honor, the renown of 
this city to support him ; he finds himself free from op- 
pression and control ; he needs but to amuse you with 
fair hopes ; and thus he secures a kind of inheritance in 
your emoluments. And he reasons truly. 

10. But, do you yourselves once assume the conduct 
of your^ own affairs ; and then, as you take an equal 
share of duty, so shall yoii acquire an equal share of 
glory. — Now, your ministers and public speakers with- 
out one thought of directing you faithfully to your true 
interest, ref^ign themselves entirely to these generals. 
Formerly you divided into classes, in order to raise the 
supplies; now the business of the classes is to gain the 
management of public affairs. 

11* The orator is the leader ; the general seconds his 
attempts ; theThree Huudred are the assistants on each 
side ; and all others take their parties and serve to fill up 
the several factions. And you see the consequences. 

12. This man gains a statue ; this amasses a fortune; 
one or two command the State ; while you sit down un- 
concerned witnesses of their success; and for an unio- 
terro[f(ed course of ease and indolence, give them up 
those great and glorious advantages^ wliich really be«' 
long to you. 

Judge Holers Advice to his Children. 

OBSERVE and mark as wjell as you may, what is 
the temper and disposition of thftse persons, whose 
speeches you hear, whether they be gmve, serious, sober, 
wise;, discreet persons. If they^be such, their speeches 
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commoDly are like themselves, and well deserve jtntB 
attention and observation. 

2. But if thej be light, impertinent, yain, paBsionate 
persons, their speech is for the most part accordiag^S 
and the best advantage that you will gain by th^ 
speech, is but thereby to learn their dispositions; todi^ 
cern their failings, and to make yourselves the bmks 
cautious both in your conversation with them, and fai ' 
your own speech and deportment : for in the unseeinli- 
ness of their speech you may better discern and avoid' 
the like in yourselves. 

3. If any person, that you do not very well know It 
be a person of tmtb,.sobriety, and weight, relate straagB 
storied, be not too ready or easy to believe them, nor rs* 
•port them affer him. And yet, unless he be one of ywr 
familiar acquaintance, be not too forward to costcafisf 
him ; or if the necessity of the occasion require yoa t» 
declare your opinion of what is so reported, let ft. ^ 
be mo<lestly and gently, not too bluntly or Cbaneff* 
By this mean, on the one side, you will avoid bein| 
abuseil by your too much credulity; on the other sidfi; 
you will avoid quarrels and distaste. 

4. If any man speak any thing to the disadvantage or 
reproach of any one that is absent, be not too ready ta J 
believe it; only observe and remember it, for itmay be J 
it is not true, er it is not all true, or some other ciienoh 1 
stances were mingled with it, which might give the be- - 
diness reported a justification, or at least an allay^ an 
extenuation, or a reasonable excuse. , ^ 

5. If any man report unto you some injury done toyoi \ 
by another, either in words or deeds, do not be over bat* 

' ty in believing it, nor suddenly angry with the perMW • 
do accused ; for itJs possible it may be false or mistaken ; 
and how unseemly a thing will it be, when your crednW. 
liy and passion shall perchance carry you upon a supp^ -' 
sed injury to do wrong to him that hath done you non^ ' 

6. When a person is accused or reported to have in* 
iured you, before you give yourself leave to be angiyi i 
think with yourself, why should I be angry before 1 mm 
certain it is true ; or if it be tme, how can I tell how 
much I should be angry, till I. know the whole mattsrf 
Though it may be he hath done me wrong, yet poedb^f J 
it jiB misrepresented, or it was done, by mistake, or tt 1 

ia»jr be be is sorry for ii. 1 
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7. I will not be angry till I know there be cause, and 
if there be cause, yet I will not be angry till I know the 
whole cause, for till then, if I must be angry at all, yet 
I know not how much to be angry ; it may be it is not 
worth wy anger, or if it be, it may be it deserveg but a 
little. This will keep your mind and carriage upon 
such occasions in a due temper and order; and will dis* 
appoint malicious or officious tale-bearers. 

8. If a man, whose integrity you do not very well 
know, make you great and extraordinary professions and 
prombes, give him as kind thanks as may be, but give 
not much credit to it. Cast about with yourself what may 
bn the reason of his wonderful kindness; it is twenty to 
one but you will find something that he aims at, beside 
kindness to you. 

^. If a man flatter and commend you to your face, op 
to one that he thinks will tell you of it, it is a thousand to 
onc,eitli«r he hath deceived and abused you some way, or 
means todo?o. llemeraber the fable of the fox commend- 
ing the singing of the crow, when she had somewhat in 
her mouth that the fox liked. 

1 0. If a person be choreric, passionate, and give you ill 
langua;;e, remember, first rather to pity him than to be 
moved into anger and passion with him; for most certainly 
that man is in a distemper, and disordered. Observe him 
calmly, and you shall &ee in him so much perturbation 
and disturbance, that you will easily believe he is not a 
pattern to be imitated by you, and therefore return not 
choler for anger ; for you do but put yourself into a kind 
of frenzy because you see him So. 

"1 1 . Se sure you return not ratlins:, rej^roacbing, or re- 
viling /or reviling ; for it doth but kindle more heat, and 
you will find silence, or at least very gentle words, the 
most exquisite revenge for reproaehes that can he; for 
either it will cure the distemper in the other, and make 
him see and be sorry for his passion, or it will torment 
him with more perturbation and disturbance. 

1 2. Some men are excellent in thp knowledge of hus- 
bandry, some of planting some of gardening, some in the 
mathematics, some in one kind, some in another ; in all 
your conversation, learn as near as you can wherein the 
iskill and excellence of any person lies, and put him upoo 

■S 
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talk of that Bubject, and observe it, and keep it in mem- 
ory or writing ; by this meao you will glean up the worth 
and excellence of every person you meet with, and at 
an easy rate put together that which may be for your me 
Bpon all occasions. 

13. Converse not with a liar or a 9l^'carer, or a man of 
obscene or wanton language; for either he will corrupt 
you, or at least it will hazard your reputation to be one of 
the like making. And if it doth neither, yet it will fill 
your memory with such discourses, that will be trouble- ' 
some to you in after-time, and the returns oftheremenh 
brancc of the passages which you long since heard of thil 
nature, will haunt you, when your thoughts should be 
better employed. 

14. Let your speech be true; never spealc any fhiog 
for a truth which you know or believe to be false. It is a 
great sin against God who gave you a tongue,, to npedk 
yourolfence against humanity itself; for wh<^re th«>re is no 
truth there can be no safe society between man and man. 

15. As you must be careful not to lie, so yon must a- 
Yoid coming near to it ; you must not equivocate,you mint 
not speak that absolutely, which you have but by hearsay 
or relation | you must not speak that as upon knowledge 
which you have but by conjecture or opioion only. 

10. Let your, words be few, especially when yourbet- 
fers, or strangers, or men of experience or understnnding, 
^re present; for you do yourself at once two great mis- 
chiefs. First,you betray and discover jour own weakness 
and folly. Secondly, you robyourself of that opportunity 
which you might othfrwise have (o gain knowledge, 
wisdom, and experience, by hearing those whom you 
silence by your impertinent talking. 

17. Re not over earnest, loud, or violent in talking; 
tor it is unseemly; and earnest and loud talking make 
you overshoot and lose your business. When you shooM 
be considering «nd pondering your thoughts, and how I© 
express them significantly, and to the purpose, you are 
rtriving to keep your tongue going, and to silence an op- 
ponent, not with reason, hut with noise. 

18. Be careful not to inie rrupt another in his talk ; hear 
him oat ; you will understand him the better, and be abl(B 
fo give him the better answer. It may be,if you will give 
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him leave, he will say something more than you have 
yet heard, or well understood, or that which you did not 
expect. 

19. Always before you speak, especially where the 
business is of moment, consider beforehand, weigh the 
sense of your mind, which you intend to utter ; think 
upoa the expressions you intend to use, that they may 
be significant, pertinent, and incffensive ; and whereas 
it is the ordinary course of inconsiderate persons, to 
speak their words, and then to think, or not tu think 
till they speak ; think first and speak after; if it be in 
any matter of monient or seriousness. 

20. Be sure you give not an ill report to any that yott 
are not sure deserves it. And in most cases, though a 
man deserve ill, yet you should be sparing to report 
him so. In some cases indeed you are bound, in hones- 
ty and justice, to give that account conq^erniog the de- 
merit or tlefauU of a person that he deserves. 

. 21. Avoid scoffin'^, and bitter and biting jeering, and 
jesting, especially fit the condition, credit, deformity, 
or natural defects of any person ; for these leave a deep 
impression, and are most apparent injustice ; for were 
you so used, you would take it amiss ; and many times, 
such an injury costs a man dear, when he little thinks 
of it. 

22. Be very careful that you give no reproachful,biiter 
menacing,or spiteful wonls to any person; nay, not to ser« 
vants or other persons of any inferior condition. There is 
no person so mean but that you may stand in need of him 
in one kind, or at some time or another. Good words 
make friends, bad words make enemies ; it is the best 
prudence in the world to make as many friends as hon- 
estly you can. 

23. If there be occasion for you to speak in any com- 
pany, always be careful, if you speak at all, to speak la- 
test, especially if strangers are in company; for by thi» 
mean you will have the advantage of knowing the sense, 
judgment, temper, and relations of others, which may 
be a great light and help to you in ordering your speech, 
and you will better know the inclination of the com- 
pany, and speak with more advantage and acceptation, 
and vtiih more security against giving offence. 

24. Be careful (hat you oommend aot yourselves ; it ^^ 

f 
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is the moE^t uaeleae thing that cun be. You should avKwf 
flattery from others, but especially decline flattering 
yourselves. It is a sign your reputation is small aai 
sinking, if your own tongues must be your flatterers and 
commenders ; and it is a fulsome anfl unpleasiog thing 
for others io hear it. 

25. Abhor all foul, unclean, and obscene speeahes^ \t ^ 
its a sign that the heart is corrupt ; and such kind of 
speeches will make it worse ; it will taint anil corrupt 
yourselves and those who hear it, and bring disrepu6- 
ticn on those who use it. 

26. Never use any profane speeches, n^r make jests ef 
scripture expressions. When you use the names of God, 
or Christ, or any passages or words of the holy script are, 
use them with reverence and seriousness, and not lightly 
or scurrilously, for it is taking the name of God in vaiJii 

27. If you hear any unseemly expressions used io re- 
ligious exercises, you must be careful to forget, and not 
tt> publish them, or if you at all mention thera, let it Me 
with pity and sorrow, not with derision orreproacht 

On the Pulpit and Preachers. 

THE pulpit, therefore, (and I name it, (illM 
Witl; solemn awe, that bids me well beware 
"With what intent I touch that holy thing) 
The pulpit, (when the sat'rist has at last. 
Strutting and vap'ring in an empty school. 
Spent all his force and made no proselyte) 
I say, the pulpit, in the «ob^r use 
Of its legiHmale, peculiar poi^ers. 
Must stand acknowIetlgM, while (he world shall staad. 
The most important and effectual guard. 
Support and ornament of virtue's cause. 

2. There stands I he messenger of truth. There stands 
The legate of the skies. His theme divine, 

Uia olSce sacrci!, his credentials clear. 
Ky him, the violated law speaks out 
Its thunders, an<l by him, in strains as sweet 
As angels use, the gospel whispers peace. 

3. He 'stablishes Ihe sirojis, i-eatores the weak. 
Heclaimfl the w.^ntlerer. UliwU iho broken heart. 
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And, armM himself in panoply complete 
Of heav'niy i*^miper, Arnisbes with arms 
Bright as his own, and trains by ev'ry rule 
Of holy discipline, to glorious war, 
The sacramental host of God's elect. 

4. 1 venerate fche man, whose heart is warm, 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose li 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 

That he is honest in the sacred cause. 
To such I render more than mere respect, 
Whose actions say that they respect themselves^ 

5. But loose in morals, and in manners vain ; 
In conversation frivolous, in dress 
Extreme, at once rapacious and profuse, 
Frequent in park, with lady at his side, 
Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes ; 
But rare at home, and never at his books, 

Or with his pen, save when he scrav^ls a card : 
Constant at routs, familiar with a round 
Of ladyships, a stranger to the poor : 
Ambitious of preferment for its gold, 
And well prepared by ignorance and sloth, 
By infidelity and love of th' world, 
To make God*s work a sinecure ; a slave 
To his own pleasures, and his patron^s pride. 

6. From such apostles, Oyc mitred heads. 
Preserve (he church ! and lay not careless hands 
On sculs that cannot teach, and will not loarn. 

7. Would I describe a preacher,' such as Paul^ 
AVere he on earth, would kear, approve and owm 
Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 
His master strokes, and draw from his design. 

8. I would express him simple, grave sincere 
In doctrine uncorrupt, in language plain; 
And plain in manner. Decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture. Much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charger 
And anxious, mainly, that the flock he feecis 
May feel it too. AtTectionate in look 

And tender in address, as well becomes 
A met'senger of grace to guilty men* 
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Brutus* Speech on the ddUh of Cesar. 

f 
Romans, Countrtsien, and Lovbbs* 

HEAR me, for my cairae ; aiyLl be silenf, that yoi 
may hear. Believe me, for mine honor; andliayi 
respect for mine honor, that you may believe. Censun 
xne in your wisdom; and awake your senses, thatyoi 
may the better judge. 

2. If there be any in this assembly, any dear rricni 
of Cesar, to him I say, that Brutus' love to Cesar was n( 
less than his. If then, that friend demand, why Bnitu 
rose against CQsar, fbis is my answer; not that I lovec 
Cesar less, but that I loved Rome more. 

3. Had you rather Cesar wc;^e livi;ig, and die al 
slaves, than that Cesar were dead, to live all freemen? A 
Cesar loved me, I weep for him ; as he was fortanate^ 
jejoice at it ; as he was valiant^ [ honor him ; but, aa hi 
was ambitious^ I slew him. 

4. There are tears for his love, joy for his fortune 
honor for his valor, and death for his ambition. Who* 
here so base, that he would be a bondman ? If anj 
speak ;.for him have I offended. 

5. Who's here so rude, that he would not be a Roman 
If any, speak : for him have I offended. Who's h<^re s 
Tile, that he will not love his country ? if any, speal^ 
lor him have I offended. I pause for a reply. - 

6. None ? then none have I offended. I have don 
lio more to Cesar, tlian you should do to Brutus. An 
as I slew my best lover for fhe good of Rome, I reserv 
the same daggeribr myself, whenever it shall please ni 
iCountry to need my death. 



Juba and Syphax. 

Juba. CJ YPIIAX, I joy to meet the thus alone. 

l3 1 have observ'd of late thy looks are faffn. 
O'ercast with gloomy cares and discontent ; 
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Then tell me, S/phax, I conjure thee, tell rae 
What are the thoughis that knit thy brow in frowns, 
And turn thine eje thus colilly on thy pince ? 

Si/phax. *Tls not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Or carry smiles or sunshine in my face, 
When discontent »its heavy at my heart : 
I have not yet so much of the Roinaii in me. 

Jub. Why (lost thou cast out such ungenerous terms 
Against the lords dnd sovereigns of the world ? 
Dost not thou see mankind fall down before them, 
And 6wn the force of their superior virtue ? 
Is there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 
Amidst our barren rocks and burning sands, 
That does not tremble at the Roman name ? '' 

Sypkax. r~Where is the worth that sets this people up 
Above your own Numidia's tawny sons ? 
^ "Do they with tougher sinues bend :the bow ? 
Or flies the javelin swifter to its mark, 
LaunchM from the vigor of a Roman arm ? 
Who, like our active African, instructs 
The fiery steed, ami trains him to his hand ? 
Or guides in troops the embattled elephant. 
Laden with war ? These, these are arts, my prince) 
In which ynir Zama does not stoop to Rome. 
Juh. These all are virtues of a meaner rank, 
'Perfections that are plac'd in bones and nerve3. 
A Roman soul is bent on higher views ; 
To civilize the rude unpolishM world, 
To lay it under the restraint of laws ; 
To make man^ m:ld, and sociable to inan ; 
To cultivate the wild licentious savage 
With wisdoni, discipline, and liberal arts ; 
The embellishments of life; virtues like these 
Make human nature shine, reform the soul. 
And break our fierce barbarians into men. 
Syfih. Patience, just heavens ? — Excuse an old man's 
warmth. 
What are those wondrond civilizing arts, 
This Roman polish, and this smooth behai^ur, 
That render man thus tractible and tame ? 
Are they not only to disguise our passioniB, 
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To set oi:r looks at variance with our thought?, 
To check the staffs and sallies of the soul, 
And break off all its commerce with t^e tongue ? 
In short, to chan;;e us into other v;reatu res 
Than what our nature and the gods dcsign'd us. 

Jiib. To strike thee dumb, turn up thy eyes to Cafe 
Then may'st thou see to what mnje&tic height 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal mau. 
While good, and just, end anxious Tor his friends, 
He's still severely bent against himself: 
Renouncing sleep, and re«t, and food, and ease, 
He strives with thrist and hunger, toil and heat ; 
And when pis fortune sets before him alt 
Tke pomp and pleasure that his soul can wish, 
Hisris^id virtue will accept of none. 

Sj/pX. Believe me, prince, there's not an African 
That tm verses our vast Numidian deserts 
In quest of prey, and lives upon his bow. 
But better practices these boasted virtues. 
Coarse are his meals, the fortune of the chase, 
Amidst ihc. runniu^ stream he slakes his thirst. 
Toils all the day, and at the approach of night. 
On the first frieddly bank he throws him down, 
Or rests his head upon a rock till morn; 
Then rises fresh, pursues the wonted game ; 
And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repast, or an untasted spring. 
Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury. 

Jub, Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't disce-n 
What virtues grow from ignorance and what from choicei 
Nor iiovv the hero differs f''ora the brute. 
But grant that others could with equal glory 
Look down on pleasures and the bails of sense; 
Where shall wc find the man that bears affliction, 
Great and majestic in his griefs, like Cato? 
See, with what strength, what steadiness of mind. 
He triumphs in the midst of all his sufferings ! 
ilow does he rise against a load of woes, 
And thank the gods that threw the weight upon him I 

Syph. 'Tis pride, rank pride, aud haughtiness of sool; 
I think the Romans call is stoicism. 




■^-. 
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Hail not your royal father thought so highly 
Of Roman virtue and of Cato's cause, 
He had not fallen by a slave's hand inglorious ; 
Nor would his slaughter^ army now have lain 
On Afric'b sands, disfigured with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 

Juh» Why dost thou call my sorrows up afresh ? 
My father's name brings tears into my eyes. 

Syph. Oh, that you'd profit by your fatlier'd ills \ 

Jub^ Whatwould'st thou have me do? 

Syph. Abandon Cato. 

Jub. Syphaxi i should be more than twice anorp] 
By such a loss, ^^ 

St/pk, Aye, th^e's the tie that binds you ! 
You long to call him father. Marcia's charms 
Work in your heart unseen, and plead for Cato. 
No wonder you are deaf to all I say. 

Jifi, Syphax, youp zeal becomes importunate ; 
I've hitherto permitted it to rave, 
And talk at large ; but learn to keep it in. 
Lest it should take more freedom than Til give it. 

Syph. Sir, your great father never us'd me thus. 
Alas, hr*sdead I but can you e'er forget 
The tender sorrows, and the pangs of nature, 
The fond embraces, and repeated blessings, 
Which youdiew from him in your last farewell ? 
Still must I cherish the dear, sad remembrance, 
At once to torture and to please my soul. 
The good old king, at parting, wrung my liand, 
(His eyes brimful of tears) then sighing cry 'd, 

Pry'lhee be careful of my son ! His grief 

SweM'd up so high he could not utter more. 

Jub. Alas, the story melts away my soul t 
The best of fathers! how shall I discharge 
The gratitude and duty which I owe him ? 

Syph. By laying up his counsels in your heart. 

Jub. His counsels bade me yield to thy directionf! 
Then, Syphax, chide me in severest terms ; 
Vent all thy passion, and Til stand its shock, 
Calm^ and unruffled as a summer's sea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o*er its surface. 



■}r 
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Sypk. AlaB, my prince, Vll guide you to your safety-; 

Jub. I do believe thou would'bt, but tell me how ? 

Syph, Fly From the fate of Cesar's foes. 

Jub. My father gcorn'd to do>t. 

Syph, And therefore dy\L 

Jub. Better to die tea thousand dealbs. 
Than wound my honor. 

Si/ph. Rather say your love. 

Jub, Sypliaic, I've promisd to preserve my tetapcr; 
W by wilt thou urge me to confess a flame 
1 long have stifled and would fain conceal? 

Si/ph, Believe me, prince, tho' hard to conquer love; 
Tis easy to divert and break its forc< 
The glowing dames of Zama's royal c] 
Have faces flush'd with more exalted 
The sun that rolls his chariot o'erlhi 
Works up more fire and color in tbcir 
Were you with these, my prince, yon'd'soon forget 
The pale uhripen'd beauties of the north. 

Jub. 'Tis not a set of features, nor complexion, 
The tincture of the skin that 1 admire. 
Beauty soon grows familiHr to the lover, 
Fades in his eyes, and pall? ;ipou the sense. 
The virtuous Marcia towers above her sex. 
See how t'^e lovely maitl improves? her charms, 
With inward greatness, unaffected wisdom, 
And sanctity of manners. Cato*B soul 
Shines out in every thing she acts or speaks. 
While winnijag mildness and attractive smiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigor of her father's virtues. 

Syph, How does your tongue grow wantiin in her 
praise ! 




Gcnsral Wolfe's Address lo hU Army, 

ICON^GRATUTi ATE you, my brave countrymen, 
nnd fellow soldiers, on the spirit and success with 
which you !iave executed this import? nt part of our en- 
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(erprise. The formidable Heights of Abraham are dow 
ewrmounted ; and the city of Quebec, the object oF all 
our toils, now stands in full view bclbre us. 

2. A perfidious enemy, who have dared to exasperate 
you by their cruelties, but not to oppo&e you on equal 
ground, are now constrained to P-ice ycu on the open 
plain, without ramparts or entrenchments to shelter 
them. 

3. You know too well the forces which compose their 
army to dread their superior numbers. A few regular 
troops from Old France, weakened by hunger and sick- 
iie8d,who when fresh were unable to withstand British 
soldiers, are their general's chief dc pendence. 

4. Those numerous companies of Canadians, insolent, 
mutinous, unsteady, and ill disciplined, have exercised 
his utmost skill to keep them together to this time ; and 
as 90onas their irregular ardor is damped by one tirni 
•fire, they will instantly turn their backs and give you 
IK) farther trouble but in the pursuit. 

5. As for those savage tribes of Indians, whose horrid 
. yells in the foi*est have struck many a bpid heart with 
^fifright, terrible as they are with the tomahawk and 
scalping knife to a flying and prostrate foe, you have^ 
experienced how little their ferosity is to he dreaded by 
resolute men upon fair and open ground. You can now 
only consider tht'm.as the ,jju8t objects of a severe re- 
venge for ilie unhappy fate of many slaughtered coun- 
trymen. 

0. This day puts it in your pow<?l* to terniinate the 
fatigues of a siege which has so long employed your 
courage and patience. Possessed with a full confidence 
of the certain success which British valor must gain 
over such enemies, [ have led you up these steep and 
dangerous rocks ; only solicitous to show you the foe 
within your reach. 

7. The impossibility of a retreat makes no difference 
in the situation of men resolved to conquer or die; and 
believe me, my friends, if your cooquest could be bought 
•with the blood ofyoiir General, he would most cheerful- 
ly resign a life which he has long devoted to his coun- 
frv. 
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Foscari, the unfortunate Venetian^ 

THE most affecting instance of the odious infl< 
liy of VonetlaD courts, appears in the case c 
cari, son of the Doge of (hat name. This youn| 
Jiad, by some imprudences, given offence to the 8 
and was by their orders, confined at Treviso, ^rbc 
mor Donato, one of (he Council of Ten, was assfl 
ted, on the 5th of November, 1450, as he enterf 
own house. 

2. A reward, in ready money, with pardon for 1 
any other crime, and a pension of two hundred d 
revertible to children, was promised to any persoi 
would discover the planner or perpetrator of this c 
No such discovery was made. 

^. One of young Foscari^s (potmen, named O 
had been observed loitering near Donato's house, ( 
eveninCT of the munler; he fled from Venice next 
jog. These, with other circumstances of less i 
tance, created a stronc suspicion that Foscari had 
ged this man to commit the murder. 

4. Olvierwas taken, brought to Venice, put' 
torture, and confessed nothing ; yet the Council of 
being prepossessed with an opinion of their guil 
imagining that the master would have less resoli 
Tist'd him in the same cruel manner. The un( 
young man, in the midst of his agony, continued t 
8ert, that he knew nothing of the assassination. 

5. This convinced the court of his firmness, bi 
of his innocence; yet as there was no legal proof • 
guilt, thej could not sentence him to death. Hi 
condemned to pass the rest of his life in banishme 
Cfineain the island of Candia. 

6. This unfortunate youth bore h?s »vviio with 
impatience than he had done the rack : he often wn 
his relations and friends, praying them to intercede 
behalf, that the term of his banishment might beabri 
and that he might he permitted to return to his ft 
Ijefora he died. All bis applications were fruitless ;. 
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to >vhom he aildreesed himself had never iaterfered In 
his .favor, for fear of giving offence to the obdurate 
Council, or had interfered in vain. 

7. After languishing five years in exile, having lost 
all hope of return, through the interposition of his own 
family or countrymen, in a fit of despair he addressed 
the Duke of Milan, putting him in mind of services 
wrhich the Doge his father, had rendered him, and beg- 
ging that he would use his powerfdl influence with the 
state of Venice, that his sentence might be recalled. 

8. He entrusted his letter to a merchant, going from 
Canea to Venice, who promised to take the first oppor- 
tunity of sending it from thence to the Duke; instead 
of which, this wretch, as soon as he arrived at Venice, 
delivered it to the chiefs of the Council of Ten. 

9. This conduct of young Foscari appeared criminal 
in the eyes of those judges; for by the laws of the re- 
public, aJl its subjects are expressly forbidden claiming 
the protection of foreign princes, in any thing which re- 
lates to the government of Venice. 

i ' JO. Foscari was therefore ordered to be brought from 
f' Candia, and shut up in the State Prison. There the 
I . chiefs of the Council of Ten ordered him once more to 
be put to the torture, to draw from him the motives 
;. which determined him to apply to the Duke of Milan. 
f Buch an exertion of Iaw is, indeed, the most flagrant in- 
; justice. 

11. The miserable youth declared to the Council, 
/ijj^Kit he wrote the letter in the full persuasion that the 
■"merchant, whose character he knew, would betray him, 

and deliver it to them; the consequence of which, he 
foresaw, would be his being ordered back a prisoner to 
Venice, the only means he had in his power of seeing 
\ his parents and friends ; a pleasure for which he had 
languished, with unsurmouutabie desire, for some time, 
and which he was willing to purchase at the expense of 
any danger or pain. 

12. The judges, little affected with this generous in- 
stance of filial piety, ordained, that the unhappy young 
man should be carried back to Candia, and there be im- 

^ l^isoned for a year, and remain banished to that island 

b lor life ; with this condition, that if he should make any 
I T 

I 
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is the mo8;t useleae thing that Clin be. You should hvM 
flattery from others, but especially decline flattering 
yourselves. It is a sign your reputation is small ani 
sinking, if your own tongues muet be your flatterers and 
eommenders ; and it is a fulsome anfl unpleasiog thing 
for others lo hear it. ' .^ 

25. Abhor all foul, unclean, and obscene speeoheSf ^t 
j*s a sign that the heart is corrupt ; and such kind of ] 
speeches will make it worse ; it will taint and corrupt 
yourselves and those who hear it, and bring disrepub- 
tlcn on those who use it. 

26. Never use any profane speeches, n^r make jests 9f 
scripture expressions. Wlien you use the names of God, 
or Christ, or any passages or words of the holy scriptore, 
use them with reverence and seriousness, and notliglitljr 
or scurrilously, for it is taking the name of God in vaifli 

27. If you hear any unseemly expressions used ittic-^. 
iigious exercises, you must be careful to forget, jand not, 
to publish them, or if you at all mention thera, letltife 
with pity and sorrow, not with derision or reproacht 



On the Pulpit and Preachers. 

THE pulpit, therefore, (and I uame it, tillM 
With solemn awe, that bids me well beware 
With what intent I touch that holy thing) 
The pulpit, (when the sat'rlst has at last. 
Strutting and vapVing in an empty school. 
Spent all his force and made nu proselyte) 
I say, the pulpit, in the ? ob^r use 
Of its legitimate, peculiar powers. 
Must slaml acknowledge, while the world shall stand, 
The mo3t important and etfectual guard, 
Support and ornament of virtue's cause. 

2. There stands the messenger of truth* There stands 
The legate of the skies. His theme divine, 

His office sacrcil, his credentials clear. 
By him, the violated law speaks out 
Its thunders, and by him, in strains as sweet 
As angels use, the gospel whispers peace. 

3. He Establishes the str^jiz, ff^stores the weak. 
Heclaim** the wanderer. 'liuiU <he broken hearty 
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And) arm'd himeclf in panoply complete 
Of heav'niy \*-m\teT, firnisbes with arms 
Bright as his own, and trains by ev'ry rule 
Of hoiy discipline, to glorious war, 
The sacramental host of God's elect. 

4. 1 venerate the man, whose heart is warm, 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 

That he is honest in the sacred cause. 
To such I reiider more than mere respect, 
Whose actions say that they respect themselves. 

5. But loose in morals, and in manners vain ; 
In conversArtion frivolous, in dress 
Extreme, at once rapacious and profuse, 
Frequent in park, with lady at his side, 
Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes ; 
But rare at home, and never at his books, 

Or with his pen, save when he scraw Is a card ; 
Constant at routs, familiar with a round 
Of ladyships, a stranger to the poor : 
Ambitious of preferment for its gold, 
And well prepared by ignorance and sloth. 
By infidelity and love of th' world. 
To make God^s work a sinecure ; a slave 
To his own pleasures, and his patron^s pride. 

6. From such apostles, O ye mitred heads. 
Preserve fhe church I and lay not careless hands^ 
On sculs that cannot teach, and will not loarn. 

7. Would I describe a preacher,' such as Pauir 
AVere he on earth, would kear, approve and owu.'> 
Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 
His master strokes, and draw from his design. 

8. I would express him simple, grave sincere 
In doctrine uncorrupt, in language plain; 
And plain in manner. Decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture. Much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charger 
And anxious, mainly, that the flock he feeSs 
May feel it too. Affectionate in look 

And tender in address, as well becomes 
A me^enger of grace to guilty men» 

S 2 
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BrvlHs^ Speech on the dMh of Cesar. 

Romans, Countrymen, and Lovbbs. 

HEAR me, for my cairae ; aiyl be silent, that yoii 
may hear. Believe me, for mine honor ; and haye 
respect for mine honor, that you may believe. Censure 
me in your wisdom ; and awake your senses, that you 
may the better judge. 

2. If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend 
of Cesar, to him I say, that Brutus' love to Cesar was no 
less than his. If then, that friend demand, why Brutua 
rose against Cqsar, (liis is my answer; not that I loved 
Cesar less, but that I loved Rome more. 

3. Had you rather Cesar W€;jre living, and die all 
slaves, than that Cesar were dead, to live all freemen? As 
Cesar loved me, I weep for him ; as he was fortunate, If 
Rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I honor him ; bi:t, as he 
was ambitious, I slew him. 

4. There are tears for his love, joy for his fortune,' 
honor for his valor, and death ibr his ambition. Who's 
here so base, that he would be a bondman ? If auy, 
apeak ; . for him have I offended. 

5. Who's here so rude, that he would not be a Roman? 
If any, speak : for him have I offended. Who's here so 
Tile, that he will not love his country ? if any, speal^; 
Ibr him have I offended. I pause for a reply. — 

6. None ? then none have I offended. I have done 
lio more to Cesar, than you should do to Brutus. And 
as I slew my best lover for fhe good of Rome, I reserve 
the same dagger /or myself, whenever it shall please my 
country to need toy death. 



Juha and Sypkax. 

Juba. C^ YPUAX, I joy to meet the thus alone. 

1^ I have observ'd of late thy looks are fall^B, 
O'ercast with gloomy cares and discontent; 
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- Then tell me, Sjrpbax, I conjure thee, tell roe 
Wh at are the thoughts that knit thy brow in rrowns, 
And turn thine eye thus colilly on thy pince ? 

Stffihax- 'Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 

\ Or carry smiles or sunshine in my lace, 
When discontent § its heavy at my heart : 
I have not yet so much of the Roman In me. 

Jti6. Why dost thou cast out such ungenerous terms 
Against the lords ^nd sovereigns of the world ? 
Dost not thou see mankind fall down before them, 
And 6wn the force of their superior virtue ? 
Is there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 
Amidst our barren rocks and burning sand^, 
Tiiat does not tremble at the Roman name ? 

Sypkax. r~Where is the worth that sets this people up 
Above your own Numidia's tawny sons ? 
Do they with tougher sinaes bend tlie bow ? 

''^Or flies the javelin swifter to its mark, 
LaunchM from the vigor of a Roman arm ? 
Who, like our active African, instructs 
The fiefy steed, and trains him to his hand ? 
Or guides in troops the embattled elephant. 
Laden with war ? These, these are arts, my princtj 
In which y-Kir Zamadoes not stoop to Rome. 
Juh. These all are virtues of a meaner rank, 
'Perfections thitt are placM in bones and nervea. 
A Roman soul is bent on higher views ; 
To civilize the rude unpolishM world, 
To lay it under the restraint of laws ; 

1 To make man^ m:ld, and sociable to man ; 

i To cultivate the wild licentioas savage 
With wimloni, discipline, and liberal arts ; 
The embellishments of life; virtues like these 

; Make human nature shine, reform the soul, 

* And break our fierce barbarians into men. 

^ Syph. Patience, just heavens ? — Excuse an old man's 

^ warmth. 

I What are those wondrous civilizing arts, 

r' This Roman polish, and this smooth beha^our, 

^ That render man thus tractible and tame ? 
Are they not only to disguise our passions, 
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To set our looks at v.ifiance with our thoughts^ 
To check Ihe starfa and sallies of the 8oul> 
And break off all its commerce with t^e tongue ? 
In short, to chan<;e us into other creatures 
Than what our nature and the gods desigoM us. 

J lib. To strike thee dumb, turn uplhy eyes to Cafot 
Then may'^t thou see to what maje&tic height 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal man. 
While good, and just, &ad anxious for his friends. 
He's still severely bent against himself: ^ 

Renouncing sleep, and re«t, and food, and ease. 
He strives with thrist and hunger, toil and heat ; 
And when pis fortune sets before him all 
The pomp and pleasure that his soul can wish, 
Hisrisid virtue will accept of none. 

Syph, Believe me, prince, there's not an Africdo 
That tmverses our vast Numidian deserts 
In quest of prey, and lives upon his bow. 
But better practices these boasted virtues. 
Coarse are his meals, the fortune of the chase, ^ 
Amidst ihe. runnin;^ stream he slakes his thirst. 
Toils all the day, and at the approach of night, 
On the first frieddly bank he throws him down, 
Or rests his head upon a rock till morn; 
Then rises Fresh, pursues the wonted game ; 
And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repast, or an untasted spring, 
Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury. 

Jub, Thy prgudices, Syphax, won't disce-n 
What virtues grow from ignorance and what from choice^ 
Nor liovv the hero difiFera from the brute. 
But grant that others could with equal glory 
Look down on pleasures and the baits of sense; 
Where shall we find the man that bears affliction, 
Great and majestic in his griefs, like Cato? 
See, with what strength, what steadiness of mind» 
He triumphs in the midst of all his sufferings ! 
How does he rise against a load of woes, 
And thank the gods that threw the weight upon him I 

Syph, 'Tis pride, rank pride, aud haughtiness of sotti; 
1 think the Romans call is stoicism. 
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Had not your royal father thought bo highly 
Of Roman virtue and of Cato's cause, 
He had not fallen by a slave's hand inglorious ; 
Nor would his slaughter^ army now have Iain 
On Afric'g sands, disfigured with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 

Jub. Why doat thou call my sorrows up afresh ? 
r>Iy father's name brings tears into my eyes. 

Si/pk, Oh, that you'd profit by your father's ills *. 

./m6.. What would'st thou have me do '! 

St/ph. Abandon Cato. 

Jub. Syphaxi i should be more than twice an orphan 
By such a loss, ^-^ 

Syph, Ayr, there's the tie that binds you ! 
You long to call \\\mfaih&r. Marcin's charms 
Work in your heart unseen, and plead for Cato. 
No wonder you are deaf to all I say. 
' JifJ). Syphax, youp zeal becomes importunate : 
I've hitherto permitted it to rave, 
And talk at large ; but learn to keep it in. 
Lest it should take more freedom than Til give it. 

Syph, Sir, your great fatlier never us'd me thus. 
Alas, hr'sdead \ but can you e'er forget 
The tender sorrows, and the pangs of nature, 
The fond embraces, and repeated blessings. 
Which youdicw from him in your last farewell ? 
Still must I cherish the dear, sad remembrance. 
At once to torture and to please my soul. 
The gooil old king, at parting, wrung my liand, 
(11 is eyes ii.imful of tears) then sighing cry^'d, 

Pry'lhee be careful of my son ! His grief 

SwelPd up so high he could not utter more. 

Jub. Alas, the story meUs away my soul t 
The best of fathers! how shall I discharge 
The gratitude and duty which I owe him ? 

Hyph. By laying up his counsels in your heart. 

Juh» His counsels bade mc yield to thy directions : 
Then, Syphax, chide me in severest terms ; 
Vent all thy passion, and Til stand its shock, 
€alm« and unruffled as a summer's sea. 
When not a breath of wind tfies o*er its surface. 
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Sypk. AIa9» my prince, Til guide you to your safety; 

Jub. I do believe thou wouUl st, but tell me how ? 

Syph. Fly Trom the fate of Cesar's foes. 

Jub. My father gcoro'd to do}t. 

Si/pk, And therefore dy\l 

Jub, Better to die ten thousand deaibf, 
Than wound my honor. 

St/ph, Rather say your love. 

Jub, Syplmic, I've promidd to preserve my tetupci:; 
Why wilt thou urge me to confess a Oame 
1 lon£r have stifled and Would fain conceal? 

Si/ph, Believe me, prince, tho' hard to conquer lovej 
'Tis easy to divert and break its forcj 
The glowin«r dames of Zama's royal c1 
Have faces flushM with more exalted 
The sun that rolls his chariot o'erth( 
Work^ up more fire and color in their . 
Were you with these, my prince, you'tS'ioon forget 
The pale uhrif^euM beauties of the north. 

Jub, 'Tis not a set of features, nor complexion, 
The tincture of the skin that 1 admire. 
Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eyes, and palls ;ipon the sense. 
The virtuous Marcia towers above her sex. 
See how t'^e lovely maid improves her charms,' 
With inward greatness, unaffected wisdom, 
And sanctity of manners. Cato*8 soul 
Shines out in every thing she acts or speaks. 
While winniRg mildness and attractive smiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigor of her father's virtues. 

Si/ph, How does your tongue grow wanti)n in her 
praise t 




General Wolfe* s jUUlress to liia Armtj, 

ICONTGR/VTULATE you, my brave countrymen, j 
and fellow soldiers, on the spirit and success with 
which you !vave executed \hh important nart of our end 
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f erprise. The formidable Heights of Abraham are now 
swrmounted ; and the city of Quebec, the object oF all 
our toils, now stands in full view bcl'ore u6. 

2. A perfidious enemy, who have dared to exasperate 
you by their cruelties, but not to oppo&e you on equal 
ground, are now constrained to (rice ycu on the open 
plain, without ramparts or entrenchments to shelter 
them. 

3. You know too well the forces which compose their 
army to dread their superior numbers. • A fe'.v regular 
troops from Old Prance, weakened by hunger and sick- 
iie8d,wi)o when fresh were unable to withstand British 
soldiers, are their general's chief dc pendence. 

4. Those numerous companies of Canadians, insolent, 
mutinous, unsteady, and ill disciplined, have exerf'ised 
his utmost skill fo keep them together to this time ; and 
as 90onas their irregular ardor is damped by one firm 
'fire, they will instantly turn their backs and give you 
no farther trouble but in the pursuit. 

5. As for those savage tribes of Indians, whose horrid 
yells in the forest have struck many a hpid heart with 
;affright, terrible as they are with the tomahawk and 
scalping knife to a flying and prostrate foe, you have^ 
experienced how little their ferosity is to he dreaded by 
resolute men upon fair and open ground. You can now 
only consider them as the ,jju8t objects of a severe re- 
venge for {he uuhappy fate of many slaughtered coun- 
trymen. 

6. This day puts it in your i>ow<^ to terminate the 
fatigues of a siege which has so long employed your 
courage and patience. Possessed with a full confidence 
of the certain success which British valor must gain 
over such enemies, I have led you up these steep and 
dangerous rocks ; only solicitous to show you the foe 
within your reach. . 

7. The impossibility of a retreat makes no diSerence 
in the situation of men resolved to conquer or die; and 
believe me, my friends, if your cooquest could be bought , 
with the blood ofyonr General, he wouldnnost cheerful- 
ly resign a life which he has long devoted to his coun- 
trv. 
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Foscari, the unforlunale Venetian* 

THE moM alTecting instance of the odious ioflextbil- 
ity of Vcni^tian courts, appears in the case of Fof' 
cari, son of the Doge of that name. This young man 
Jiad, hy some imprudences, given offence to the senate, 
and was by their orders, confined at Treviso, \Tben Ai- 
mer Donato, one of the Council of Ten, was assassina- 
ted, on 'he 5th of November, 1450, as he entered bis 
own house. 

2. A reward, in ready money, ^ith pardon for this or 
any other crime, and a ])en8ionof two hundred ducats, 
rcvortlble to children, was promised to any person who 
would discover the planner or perpetrator of this crime. 
No such discovery was made. 

?». One of young Foscari^s ^tmen, named OliviGr, 
had been observed loitering near Donato^s house, on the 
cveninir of the murder; he fled from Venice Dex.t mom- 
ins:. These, with olher circumstances of less impo^ 
tance, created a stronc suspicion that Foscari had enga- 
ged this man to commit the murder. 

4. Olvierwas taken, brought to Venice, put to the 
• orturcj, and confessed nothiii2;yet the Council of Ten, 
beiuti; prepossessed Avilh an opinion of their ^uilt, and 
irnai',inmg tliat th»» master would have less resolution* 
7i"id him in Uie same cruel manner. The unhappy 
yoinig man. in the midst of his agony, continue<l to as- 
sert, that he knew nothing of the assassinatiou. 

5. This convinced the court of his firmness, but not 
of his innocence; yet as there was no le^al proof of his 
cruilt, they could not sentence him to death. He was 
f;ondemned to pasi^ the rest of his life in banishment, at 
C??nea in the island of Candia. 

0. This unfortunate youth liore h»s •• .iie with more 
Impatience than he had done the rack : he often wrote Xm 
bis relations an<! friends, praying them to intercede in his 
behalf, that the term of his banishment miglit be abridged, 
and that he might he permitted to return to his family 
tjefor-'; he died. All bis applications were fruitless ;. those 
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to whom he ajtldreesed himself had never interfered in 
ilia .favor, for fear of giving offence to the obdurate 
Council, or had interfered in vain. 

7. After languishing five years in exile, having lost 
all ho{)e of return, through the interposition of his own 
family or countrymen, in a fit of despair he addressed 
the Duke of Milan, putting him in mind of services 
which the Doge his father, had rendered him, and beg- 
ging that he \vould use his powerfdl influence with the 
state of Venice, that his sentence might be recalled. 

8. He entrusted his letter to a merchant, going from 
Canea to Venice, who promised to take the first oppor- 
tunity of sending it from thence to the Duke; instead 
of which, this wretch, as soon as he arrived at Venice, 
delivered it to the chiefs of the Council of Ten. 

9. This conduct of young Foscari appeared criminal 
in (he eyesof those judges; for by the laws of the re- 
public, aJl its subjects are expressly forbidden claiming 
the protection of foreign princes, in any thing which re- 
Jates to the government of Venice. 

10. Foscari was therefore ordered to be brought from 
Candia, and shut up in the State Prison. There the 
chiefs of the Council of Ten ordered him once more to 
be put to the torture, to draw from him the motives 
which determined him to apply to the Duke of Milan. 
Buch an exertion of law is, indeed, the most flagrant in* 
justice. 

11. The miserable youth declared to the Council, 
K;j|iKit he wrote the letter in the full persuasion that the 

iiierchant, whose character he knew, would betray him, 
and deliver it to them ; the consequence of which, he 
foresaw, would be his being ordered back a prisoner to 
Venice, the only means he had in his power of seeing 
his parents and friends ; a pleasure for which he had 
languished, wiOi unsurmouutabie desire, for some time, 
and which he was willing to purchase at the expense of 
any danger or pain. 

12. The judges, little affected with this generous in- 
stance of filial piety, ordained, that the unhappy young 
man should be carried back to Candia, and there be im- 
jff Isoned for a year, and remain banished to that island 
lor life ; with this condition, that if he should make any 
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applications to foreign powers, his imprisonment should 
be perpetual. At the same time they gave permiasion 
that the Doge and his lady might visit their unfortu- 
nate son, 

13. The Doge was at this time, very old; he had 
been in possession of the office above thirty years.-- 
Those wretched parents had an interview with their 
son in one of the apartments of the palace ; they em- 
In'aced him with all the tenderness which his misfor- 
tunes and his filial affection deserved. 

14. The father exhorted him to bear his hard fate 
with firmness. The son protested in the most moving 
terms, that this was not in his power ; that however oth- 
ers could support the dismal loneliness of a prison, he 
could not ; that his heart was formed for frierulshipt and 
the receprocal endearments of social life, without which 
his soul sunk into dejection worse than death, from 
which alone he should look for relief, if he should again 
be confined to the horrors of a prison; and, melting into 
tears, he sunk at his father's feet, imploring him to take 
compassion on a son who had ever loved him with thff 
most dutiful afTection, and who was perfectly innocent 
of the crime of which he was accused. 

1 5. He conjured him by every bond' of nature and re- 
ligion, by the t)owels of a father and the mercy of a Re- 
deemer to use his influence with tho Council to mitigate 
their sentence, that he might be saved from the most 
cruel of all deaths, that of expiring under the slow to^ 
tures of a broken heart, in a horrible banishment from 
every creature he loved. " My son," replied the Doge, 
" submit to the laws of your country, and do not ask of 
me what is not in my power to obtain." 

16. t?aving made this effort, he retired to another 
apartment; and, unable to support any longer the acute- 
nes:? of his feelings, sunK into a state of insensibility, in 
which condition he remained till some time after his 
son had sailed on his return to Candia. 

1 7. Nobody has presumed to deecrihe the anguish of 
the wretched mother. Those who are endowed with 
theinos' e:Miuisite sensibility, and who have experien- 
ced distresses in some degree similar, will have the just* 
f;£l uli'Tx of what it was* 
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18. The accumulated misery of thoee unhappy pa- 
rents touched the hearts of some of the most powerrul 
Senators, who applied with so much energy for a com- 
plete pardon for young Foscari, that they were on the 
point of obtaining. it» when a vessel arrived from Can- 
dla, with tidings, that the miserable youth had expired 
in prison a short time after his return. • 

19. Some years after this, Nicholas Erizzo, a noble 
Venetian, being on his death bed, confessed that, bear- 
ing a violent resentment against the Senator Donato, 
he had committed the assassination for which the un- 
happy family of Foscari had suffered so much. 

20. At this time the sorrows of the Doge were at an 
end ; he had existed only a few months after the death 
of his son. His life had been prolonged, till he beheld 
his son persecuted to death for an' infamous crime ; but 
mi till he should see this foul stain washed from his 
family, and the innocence of his beloFed son made man- 
ifest to the world. 

21. The ways of heaven never appeared more dark 
and intricate, than in the incidents and catastrophe of 
this mournful story. To reconcile the permission of 
such events to our ideas of infinite power and goodness, 
however difficult, is a natural attempt in the human 
mind, and has exercised the ingenuity of philosophers 
in all ages ; while, in the eye of Christians, those seem- 

«]ng perplexities afford an additional proof, that there 
will be a future state in which the ways of God to man 
will be fully justified. 



Part of Cicero^ 8 Oration against Verres. 

I ASK now, Verres, what you have to advance against 
this charge ? Will you pretend to deny it ? Will 
you pretend that any thing false, that even any thing 
aggravated is alledged against you ? 

2. Had aiky prince, or any state, committed the same 
outrage against the priyilege of Roman citizens should 
we not think we had sufficient reason for declaring im- 
mediate war against them ? 
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3. What puDishmentytben, ought to be inflicted upoa 
a tyrannical and wicked pnef or, who dared at do great-* 
cr distance than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coaif,^ ^ 
to put to the infamous death of cracifixioQ.that nnfbrtOn 
nate and innocent citizen, Publius Gavius Cofanas, only 
for hid having asserted his privilege of citeozenship, abd 
declared his intention of appealing to the justice of his 
country against a cruel oppreseer, who had unjustly con- 
fi^ned him in prison at Syracuse, whence he had juit 
made his escape ? 

4. The unhappy man, arrested as he was going to 
embark for his native country, is brought before the 
wicked prsDlor. With eyes darting fiiry, and a connte- 
nance distorted with cruelty, he orders the helpless vie* 
tim of his rage to be stripped, and rods to be brought : 
accusing him, but without the least shadow of evidenee, 
or even of suspicion, of having come to Sicily as a spy. 

5* It was in vain that the unhappy man cried out,-^ 
*' I am a Roman citizen ; I Imve served under Lndui ^ 
Pretius, who is now at Panormusy and will attest my P 
innocence." The blood-thirsty pnetor, deaf to all he | 
could urge in his own defence, ordered the iBfaroons psa* 
ishment to be inflicted. 

6. Thus, fathers, was an innocent Roman citisen pub- 
licly mangled with scourging; whilst the only word^ he 
uttered amidst his cruel sufierings were, *' I am a Rom^il 
citizen !" With these be hoped to defend himself fnml^ 
violence and infamy. But of so little service was this 
privilege to him, that while he was asserting his cfft' 
zenship, the order was given for his execution : for fail 
execution upon the cross ! 

7. O Liberty ! O sound once delightful to every Ro- '• 
man ear! O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship! 
once sacred ! now trampled upon ? But what then? Is 
it come to this ? Shall an inferior magistrate, a govern- 
or, who holds his [)ower of the Roman people, in a Ro- 
man provirtce, within sight of Italy, bind, scourge, tor^ 
turewith fire and red hot plates of iron, and at last put 
to the infamous d^ath of the cross, a Roman citizen ? 

8' Shall neither the cries of innocence expiring in J 
Bgony, nor the tears of pitying spectators, nor the ma* 
Jesty of the Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of the. 
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justice of his country, restrala Ihe^ licentious and wan- 
ton cruelty of a monster, who, in confidence of his own 
riches, strikes at the root of liberty, and sets mankind at 
defiance ? ^ 

9. 1 conclude with expresnng my nopes, that your 
wisdom and justice, fathers, will not, by suffering the 
atrocious and unexampled insolence of Caius Verres to 
escape the due punishment, leave room to apprehend 
the danger of a total subversion of authority, and intro- 
duction of general anarchy and confusion. 



A Dialogue between a Tutor and his FttpiU w. Ill Humor, 

Tutor. "VCTH Y thai sour look and those short speech- 
f f^ es, which you gave your companion, my 
young friend ? Nothing gives me more uneasiness than 
to see persons in ill humor, and disposed to torment 
each other. In the flower of their age, and in the very 
season of pleasure especially, why will they waste the 
few days of sunshine io disputing and repining: and on- 
ly feel their errors, when it is too late to repair to it ? Ill- 
humor embitters every enjoyment, and turns a paradise 
into a place of misery. 

Pupil* How can we possibly appear always happy 
when we have so few happy days ? There is ever some 
thorn annexed to the sweetest rose. A bitter disap- 
pointment ; an unsatisfied desire ; an unexpected evil 
is ever present to irritate and ruffle the mind, and de- 
stroy its peace. 

Tutor. Let us preserve our minds in a disposition to 
enjoy the good things Heaven sends us, and we shall 
be able to support the evil, when it comes, with resig- 
nation and composure. 

Fupil. But we cannot always command our tempers 
Diuch depend? on the constitution ; and when the body 
{B in pain, the mind cannot be at ease. 

Tutor, Allow it to be a natural disease of the mind 
to be discomposed by untoward events ; hut is there no 
remedy for it ? May not mu4^ be done, by prudence and 
resolution toward curing it? Ill humor iQiiy be compared 
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to sloth. It is natural to men to be indolent, but if 
once they get the better of indolence, they exert (hem- 
eelves ^ith alacrity, and action becomes a real pleasure. 

PupiL But ^ are not masters of ourselves; our feel- 
ings overpower our reason, and even make us negleet 
our interest. . You may as well advise milk not to turn 
sour by being exposed to the sun, or the sensitive plant 
not to shrink from the touch, as the mind of man to be 
unruffled by cross accidents, and his appearance to be 
calm and cheerful, when he suffers insults, injuries or 
pain. 

Tutor. Say not what our strength will effect till we 
have tried it. Do not the sick consult physicians, sub- 
mit to scrupulous regimen, and the most nauseous medi- 
cines to recover their health ? Why neglect the more 
pernicious disorders of the mind ? Why not use more 
diligence and care to cure them ? What quality is more 
desirable. than good humour J It adds charms to virtoe, 
and even lessens the hatefuiiiess of vice. It is essential 
to social happiness ; and when we choose a companioot 
^vhether for an hour or a year, for the journey of a day, 
or the journey of life, this is a principle requisite. 

PupiL I acknowledge its excellency. It is valuable 
in brute animals; it pleases even in a domestic cat or 
dog ; and good temper is one of the best qualities in a 
horse, which no beauty of shape, color, or eyes can sofi- 
ply. How much more amiable is it in a fellow-being t 
But what methods can you prescribe for obtaining and 
preserving it ? Perhaps I may become a proficient, if 
Bot an adept in this ar^. 

Tutor. Cultivate benevolent dispositions. Accustom 
yourself to turn your mind from deformed and painftal 
objects to scenes of moral and natural beauty. Think 
how unreasonable and cruel is ill humor. Is it not 
enough that we are without the power to make another 
happy, but must we deprive him of the salisfaction, 
which if left to himself, he is frequently capable of en* 
joying ? It is often mean and contemptible. When a 
man is in ill )iumor, why does he not Iiiiie it, and bear 
the burden of it himself, without interrupting the pleasure 
of otliers? Because he i conscious of wanting worth, ii 
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full of that envious discoDtent which foolish vanity pro* 
duces, and dislike to see people happy unless their ha{i- 
piness is his own work. 

Pupil, Despicable meanness indeed ? What punish- 
ment does he not deserve, who, from such motives, uses 
his power over a human heart to rob it of that real plea- 
sure, which it would naturally enjoy ! 

Tutor. Often by such a cruel tyranny, the peace of a 
tender and delicate mind is so deeply wounded, that ev- 
ery favor, and every possible attention afterwards, can- 
not heal it ; domestic sweets are embittered ; and moral 
misconduct ensues. 

Pvpil. Henceforth then I will each day inquire what 
good 1 can render, and what evil avert from my friends ? 
If, when their minds are tormented by violent passion, 
or overwhelmed in deep distress, I cannot give them 
relief, I can at least endeavor not to interrupt them in 
Iheir pleasures; and if I cannot augment my own hap- 
piness, I may void diminishing theirs. 

Tutor. A noble resolution! worthy an ingenious 
heart ! As every indulgence of passion makes a second 
indulgence more natural, so every victory over it makes 
a second conquest more easy. By the habitual exer- 
cise of the gentle and tender affections, you will secure 
to 3'our6elves pure and permanent pleasure ; you will 
cipread joy and cheerfulness all around you ; and be tit- 
ted for the perfect enjoyments of that world, where 
meekness, humanity, and benevolence shall have an 
unceasing reigo. 



A Short Address to Parents. 

TO you, who are parents, nature itself hath given as 
tender a concern for your children's welfare as 
your own; and reminds you justly, that, as you have 
brought them into the dangers of life, your business is to 
provide that they get well through them. 

2. Now, the only provision commonly attended to 
of wealth and honors, can never produce happiness, un- 
less the mind, on which all depends, be taught to en^o^ 
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them properly. Fortune, without this, will but lead 
them to more abandoned sallies of extravagance, and ex* 
pose them to more public censure. 

3. Education then is the great care with which yoa 
are entrusted ; scarcely more Tor their sakes than your 
ovm. You may be negligent of your son's instruction, 
but it is on you as well as himself, that his ignorance 
and contemptibleness will bring both reproach and in- 
conyenience. You may be regardless of his morals; 
but you may be the person who will at last most severe- 
ly feel the want of them, 

4. You may be indifferent about hb religion ; but re- 
member, dutifulness to you is one great principle of reli- 
gion, and all the rest promote such habits as you may 
bitterly repent (when it is too late) your omission to cul- 
tivate in him ; and you may live ami die miserable on 
his account, whom timely care would have made your 
joy and comfort. i 

5. Therefore in a case of such moment, let no false 
shame nor favorite passion prevail over yoii, but ** Give 
your hearts wholly to the Lord who made you.** Lay 
the foundation of your lives here, on the firoi ground of 
Christian faith ; and build ujion it whatever is jost and 
^ood, worthy and noble, till the structure be complete 
in moral beauty. 

6. The world, into which your children are entering, 
lie in wait for them with variety of temptations. Un- 
fHvorable sentiments of religion will soon lie suggested 
to them, and all the snares of luxury, false honor aid i 
interest spread in their way, which, with most of their 
rank, are too successful,' and to many, fatal. 

7. Happy the few, who in any part of life become sen- 
sil)Ie of their errors, and with painful resolution tread 
back the wrong steps which they have taken! 

8. But happiest of men is he, who by an even course of 
right conduct, from the first, as far as human frailty pe^ 
mits hath at once avoided the miseries of sin, the sorrowi 
of repentance, and the difficulties of virtue; who not only 
can think of his present state with composure, bat re- 
flect on his past beliavior with thankful approbation ; 
and look forwanl with unmixed joy to that important fu* 
ture hour, when he shall appear before God, and huoh 

bly otkr to him a \y\\o\e \\fe «\>^ii\.\ii\3A%^r^v^^« 
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A Seriotts Address from a Preceptor to his Scholars. 

I AM truly sensible of (he important trust reposed in 
me, and cannot but feel a s6licitnde to discharge it 
vith propriety. 1 will pot say that the pecuniary emol- 
ment arising from it is by any means indififerent to me. 
f o man would sacrifice his ease, and enter into aji anx- 
r>U8 employment, without a desire of those rewards 
(^hich are allotted to industry. 

2. And it is equitable that he, who is willing to step 
)rward and reader himself extensively useful toothers 
hould derive such advantages from his exetitions, as 
lay render his old age easy and respected, or provide 
)rthe wants of a rising family. 

3. But I must declare, on the other hand, that the sat- 
(faetion arising from a consciousness of performing the 
u.*y incumbent on me, and rendering a service equiva- 
mt^o the recompense, sweetens every labor, and gives 
dditional value to the pecuniary compensation. 

4. You are placed here for two purposes ; the ini- 
rovement of the understanding, and the formation of 
irtuous principfes, fbr the guidance of your moral con* 
ict. Improvement of the understanding is apparently 
18 first object in your entrance at school ; but it cannot 
s doubted but that improvement of the heart is really 
iteemed by those to whom you are most dear, at a 
igher price than the finest accomplishment of the most 
iltiicated intellect. 

5. It is your business to unite these estimable objects, 
id to suffer your hearts and understandings to vie with 
ich other in the pursuit of excellence. The principal 
irpose of my frequent addresses is to promote the 
lowledge and the practice of the Christian religion : 
id in the performance of this purpose, I shall of neces- 
ty be led to recommend the purest system of morality. 
Lhics, improved and exalted by the Christian religion 
icome the guides to real wisdom and solid happiness, 

which they could never attain when taught only in 
e schools of heathen philosophy. 

6. In the religious part of your education, it is 'not 
pected that you should be engaged in the profouo^^ 
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disquisitions of theology. The plain doctrines < 

religion which you have been taught to profess m 
\, explained to you ; but the princi[)al business is to 

, . your hearts for tlie reception of ti)ose sentimenl 

;}. pcecepts, \fhich conduce to the direction of yo 

tions in the employment and engagements of you 

sequent life. 

7. In the first place, T must then remind you i 
necessity of reading the Scriptures ; that is, of dri 
the sacred waters at the fountain. But to rea 
Scriptures to advantage, judgment is necessary ; i 
judgment at your age is not mature, you must see 
follow the directions of your instructors. 

8. At your age, the plainest and most perspi 
passages will best deserve and reward your attentj 
The historical parts of the Old Testament will 
tain you, if you consider them only in a classical 
as valuable passages of ancient history; but I c 
refer you to the books which more immediately coi 
to moral instruction. 

9. If you read the Old Testament with a taste 
beauties, you will accomplish two important pui 
at the same time. You will acquire a knowledge 
Holy Bible, which is your duty ; and you will im 
your taste and judgment, which is your business f 
dents in the course of a polite education. 

10. The New Testament requires the particul 
fcntion of every one who professes himself a Chri 
But here also judgment is necessary to direct the si 
in the mode of his study. To one who has not t 
quisite share of introductory knowledge, the € 
will appear to contain many difficulties. 

11. As you cannot yet engage in theological st 
1 must recommend it to you to take up the Test^ 
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recept, you yiWl never hesitate in determining 
art you should act whenever difficulties occur. 
It will however be proper that you should at an 
)gc familiarize to your mind the language of the 
Lsres, in all their parts, though you should not be 
illy to comprehend them. You will thus treasure 
my useful passages in your memory, which, on 
occasions in the course of your lives may be 

A very early acquaintance with the words of the 
nd New Testament, even before any adequate 
of their meaning have been obtained, has been 
useful in subsequent life to the professed divine. 
And here I cannot but animadvert on the preva- 
eglect of the Holy Scriptures ; a neglect whict 
Linly indicates a faint belief in (he doctrines whicl 
contain, and which ought to animate every paren 
istructor in the business of infusing religious senti 
and a reverence for the Scriptures while th( 
IS most susceptible of deep impressions. 
You who constitute a part of the rising generatioi 
xert yourselves in removing an evil which mena 
e ruin of the national morals and prosperity.— 
, indeed, who are capable of a sendment so cnlarg 
this, exhibit a manliness of mind, which is thi 
honorable to them as it is uncommon at their age 
In the religious part of your education, it wouh 
lisgraceful omission to neglect the catechism, 
imend'it to you as a useful, though humble guide 
wish to warn you against that pride of heart whicl 
es some persons to slight it| and from that spirit o 
riousness, which causes in others a dislike of al 
lontradicts their own particular persuasion* 
Make it a rule, never to be violated, to pray nigh 
loruing. It is indeed true that in this, and othe 
Js, it is usual to begin and end the exercises of th' 
nth prayer; but I am sorry to say, that this is r' 
onsidered as a mere form. You will pay a^ 
othis duty, and you will also repeat other r. . 
Qg down on your pillow and rising from it. 

You will in vain expect success in "' • -n* 
i you implore a blessing on them fro*^ : 
should be permitted by Providen'^ 
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ficiencj ia knowledge for the sake of others, yjj;: 
not derive from your acquisition that degree of I 
nes3 which you would otherwise enJ9j. You mui 
the Giver of every good gift for that most valuabl 
of literary improvement. 

20. You are apt at your age to be thoughtless, 
enjoy health and spirits. You are strangers to the 
of the world. Cheerfulness indeed becomes 3^01 
let me prevail with you, when I entreat you to coi 
the value of time, and the importance of making £ 
use of it. 

21. Consider your parents. Form an idea of th< 
^ety which they feel on your account. You must 
observed how eagerly thpy wish for your improve 
They feel a laudable ambition, which prompts th 
desire that you may arrive at eminence in whs 
profession or employment you may hereafter be en| 
by Providence. 

22. To them it would be a painful sight to set 
oontemptible and unsuccessful. But nothing can 1 
cattj you from contempt, or insure your success 
'•^rctually as personal merit, or the qualities of a 
'liipobition, adorned with a competent share of hi 
learning and accomplishments. 

23. Your parenU do all in their power to promote 
improvement : but after all, they cannot but know t 
Himains with yourselves to give efficacy ami* final 
success to their endeavors. The mind is not like ; 
«?el, into which may be poured any quantity wha 
the pQSBPssbr chooses to infuse. ] t is rather like a ] 
which, by the operation of its own internal power 
bihes the nutriment afforded by the earth. 

2 ;. But not to dwell on similies, it is certair 
. youk instructor? can serve you only in conjunction 
' your own efforts. Let me then entreat you to 
yourselves, if you have any regard for your pai 
wh*^e happiness so essentially depends o!i your 
rVi,?t ; If you have any regard for your own honor, 
n a'^ -md coinfurt ; if you hope to l»e useful and re; 
i i »a society, aiid happy in a future s'ato. 

* i r; 1 s. 



